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THE GOBLIN OF ADACHIGAHARA. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Japanese Fairy Tales, by Yei Theodora Ozaki 

Long, long ago there was a large plain called Adachigahara, in the 
province of Mutsu in Japan. This place was said to be haunted by a 
cannibal goblin who took the form of an old woman. From time to time 
many travelers disappeared and were never heard of more, and the old 
women round the charcoal braziers in the evenings, and the girls 
washing the household rice at the wells in the mornings, whispered 
dreadful stories of how the missing folk had been lured to the goblin's 
cottage and devoured, for the goblin lived only on human flesh. No one 
dared to venture near the haunted spot after sunset, and all those who 
could, avoided it in the daytime, and travelers were warned of the 
dreaded place. 

One day as the sun was setting, a priest came to the plain. He was a 
belated traveler, and his robe showed that he was a Buddhist pilgrim 
walking from shrine to shrine to pray for some blessing or to crave for 
forgiveness of sins. He had apparently lost his way, and as it was late 
he met no one who could show him the road or warn him of the haunted 
spot. 

He had walked the whole day and was now tired and hungry, and the 
evenings were chilly, for it was late autumn, and he began to be very 
anxious to find some house where he could obtain a night's lodging. He 
found himself lost in the midst of the large plain, and looked about in 
vain for some sign of human habitation. 

At last, after wandering about for some hours, he saw a clump of trees 
in the distance, and through the trees he caught sight of the glimmer 
of a single ray of light. He exclaimed with joy: 

"Oh. surely that is some cottage where I can get a night’s lodging!" 





Keeping the light before his eyes he dragged his weary, aching feet as 
quickly as he could towards the spot, and soon came to a 
miserable-looking little cottage. As he drew near he saw that it was in 
a tumble-down condition, the bamboo fence was broken and weeds and 
grass pushed their way through the gaps. The paper screens which serve 
as windows and doors in Japan were full of holes, and the posts of the 
house were bent with age and seemed scarcely able to support the old 
thatched roof. The hut was open, and by the light of an old lantern an 
old woman sat industriously spinning. 

The pilgrim called to her across the bamboo fence and said: 

"O Baa San (old woman), good evening! I am a traveler! Please excuse 
me, but I have lost my way and do not know what to do, for I have 
nowhere to rest to-night. I beg you to be good enough to let me spend 
the night under your roof." 

The old woman as soon as she heard herself spoken to stopped spinning, 
rose from her seat and approached the intruder. 

"I am very sorry for you. You must indeed be distressed to have lost 
your way in such a lonely spot so late at night. Unfortunately I cannot 
put you up, for I have no bed to offer you, and no accommodation 
whatsoever for a guest in this poor place!" 

"Oh, that does not matter," said the priest; "all I want is a shelter 
under some roof for the night, and if you will be good enough just to 
let me lie on the kitchen floor I shall be grateful. I am too tired to 
walk further to-night, so I hope you will not refuse me, otherwise I 
shall have to sleep out on the cold plain." And in this way he pressed 
the old woman to let him stay. 

She seemed very reluctant, but at last she said: 

"Very well, I will let you stay here. I can offer you a very poor 
welcome only, but come in now and I will make a fire, for the night is 
cold." 

The pilgrim was only too glad to do as he was told. He took off his 
sandals and entered the hut. The old woman then brought some sticks of 
wood and lit the fire, and bade her guest draw near and warn himself. 

"You must be hungry after your long tramp," said the old woman. "I will 
go and cook some supper for you." She then went to the kitchen to cook 
some rice. 


After the priest had finished his supper the old woman sat down by the 
fire-place, and they talked together for a long time. The pilgrim 



thought to himself that he had been very lucky to come across such a 
kind, hospitable old woman. At last the wood gave out, and as the fire 
died slowly down he began to shiver with cold just as he had done when 
he arrived. 

"I see you are cold," said the old woman; "I will go out and gather 
some wood, for we have used it all. You must stay and take care of the 
house while I am gone." 

"No, no," said the pilgrim, "let me go instead, for you are old, and I 
cannot think of letting you go out to get wood for me this cold night!" 

The old woman shook her head and said: 

"You must stay quietly here, for you are my guest." Then she left him 
and went out. 

In a minute she came back and said: 

"You must sit where you are and not move, and whatever happens don't go 
near or look into the inner room. Now mind what I tell you!" 

"If you tell me not to go near the back room, of course I won't," said 
the priest, rather bewildered. 

The old woman then went out again, and the priest was left alone. The 
fire had died out, and the only light in the hut was that of a dim 
lantern. For the first time that night he began to feel that he was in 
a weird place, and the old woman's words, "Whatever you do don't peep 
into the back room," aroused his curiosity and his fear. 

What hidden thing could be in that room that she did not wish him to 
see? For some time the remembrance of his promise to the old woman kept 
him still, but at last he could no longer resist his curiosity to peep 
into the forbidden place. 

He got up and began to move slowly towards the back room. Then the 
thought that the old woman would be very angry with him if he disobeyed 
her made him come back to his place by the fireside. 

As the minutes went slowly by and the old woman did not return, he 
began to feel more and more frightened, and to wonder what dreadful 
secret was in the room behind him. He must find out. 

"She will not know that I have looked unless I tell her. I will just 
have a peep before she comes back," said the man to himself. 


With these words he got up on his feet (for he had been sitting all 
this time in Japanese fashion with his feet under him) and stealthily 



crept towards the forbidden spot. With trembling hands he pushed back 
the sliding door and looked in. What he saw froze the blood in his 
veins. The room was full of dead men's bones and the walls were 
splashed and the floor was covered with human blood. In one corner 
skull upon skull rose to the ceiling, in another was a heap of arm 
bones, in another a heap of leg bones. The sickening smell made him 
faint. He fell backwards with horror, and for some time lay in a heap 
with fright on the floor, a pitiful sight. He trembled all over and his 
teeth chattered, and he could hardly crawl away from the dreadful spot. 

"How horrible!" he cried out. "What awful den have I come to in my 
travels? May Buddha help me or I am lost. Is it possible that that kind 
old woman is really the cannibal goblin? When she comes back she will 
show herself in her true character and eat me up at one mouthful!" 

With these words his strength came back to him and, snatching up his 
hat and staff, he rushed out of the house as fast as his legs could 
carry him. Out into the night he ran, his one thought to get as far as 
he could from the goblin's haunt. He had not gone far when he heard 
steps behind him and a voice crying: "Stop! stop!" 

He ran on, redoubling his speed, pretending not to hear. As he ran he 
heard the steps behind him come nearer and nearer, and at last he 
recognized the old woman's voice which grew louder and louder as she 
came nearer. 

"Stop! stop, you wicked man, why did you look into the forbidden room?" 

The priest quite forgot how tired he was and his feet flew over the 
ground faster than ever. Fear gave him strength, for he knew that if 
the goblin caught him he would soon be one of her victims. With all his 
heart he repeated the prayer to Buddha: 

"Namu Amida Butsu, Namu Amida Butsu." 

And after him rushed the dreadful old hag, her hair flying in the wind, 
and her face changing with rage into the demon that she was. In her 
hand she carried a large blood-stained knife, and she still shrieked 
after him, "Stop! stop!" 

At last, when the priest felt he could run no more, the dawn broke, and 
with the darkness of night the goblin vanished and he was safe. The 
priest now knew that he had met the Goblin of Adachigahara, the story 
of whom he had often heard but never believed to be true. He felt that 
he owed his wonderful escape to the protection of Buddha to whom he had 
prayed for help, so he took out his rosary and bowing his head as the 
sun rose he said his prayers and made his thanksgiving earnestly. He 
then set forward for another part of the country, only too glad to 
leave the haunted plain behind him. 



THE REAL CHALIAPIN 

by Louise Bryant 

from the Internet Archive etext of Shadowland - April 1922 

A sympathetic story of the great Russian basso-barytone who captured New York this season 

Feodor Ivanovitch Chaliapin, the great bassobarytone, wore a sheepskin coat and tucked his trousers 
into high boots, he would look for all the world just what he is—a Russian peasant; huge, blond, clear 
skinned, Slav eyed. Thru years of hard work and the aid of extraordinary talents, he has made himself 
an artist of first rank ; he has become a great actor as well as a great singer. But, in spite of his training 
and the flattery of success and ovations at home and abroad, he has never lost the peculiar simplicity, 
the easy friendliness, and the expansive naturalness which seem to belong so essentially to men of the 
soil. One feels about everything he does and says that primitive love of the peasant for “Mother 
Russia.” He never apologizes for his country or the revolution. Pride is in his voice, in his heart, and in 
his eye, when he mentions Russia ; he will serve her faithfully and well, whether a tsar sits in the 
Kremlin, or a workingman like Sverdlov or a peasant like Kalenin. they not all Russians? Thru all the 
cosmopolitan conditions of a singer’s life, Chaliapin remains Russian. Recently, when the rest of the 
Metropolitan Opera stage was ringing to the sound of soft Italian vocables, Chaliapin sang in his own 
sharper, more dramatic native tongue. Off-stage he carries a Russian atmosphere about with him. Even 
his conventional suite in the Hotel Weylan was affected. Books, letters, papers, were piled on the grand 
piano in fine confusion. An old-fashioned Russian gentleman was in the reception-room, toying with 
his cane. He immediately began to ask all sorts of personal questions and told us a lot of things about 
himself. Chaliapin’s valet, a curious little man about five feet tall, who has the appearance of a too- 
large dwarf and who wears a fearsome black, curled-at-the-end mustache and 
striped trousers, entered into the general conversation, as well as the young woman who acts as 
secretary. Not 

knowing I had spent much time in Russia, she volunteered the information that “Chaliapin is just a 
baby” and “has to be looked after every minute.” I recalled that, like Gorki, he had begun his existence 
in the direst poverty and could only wonder at such a curious sudden softness. But I had no time to be 
surprised, for just at that moment Chaliapin, himself, came into the room looking as strong as a giant 
and wreathed in welcoming smiles. “Charmed! Charmed !” he exclaimed. “I am so glad to see you. 
Ask me anything you wish ... it will be nice to have a talk.” All this he said in French and then suddenly 
bethought himself. “I am one of those bad exceptions among Russians . . . foreign languages are 
difficult for me. I cannot speak English at all.” My companion said that he could speak Russian and if I 
did not understand everything he would interpret. This seemed to put Chaliapin at ease and we sat 
down round a small table and .fell at once into an animated conversation about Russia in general and 
art in particular. Chaliapin, like all good Russians, shouted when he was interested in what he was 
saying, moved his huge body, flung out his arms, gesticulated, or struck the table. We had an 
appointment for fifteen minutes, but we remained at least an hour . . . “You ask me why the Russian 
theater has not advanced since the revolution and I say—why not look at it quite another way? Think 
how amazing it is that the Russian theater has held its own—in spite of the revolution! Dont you 
realize what vitality it had to have, to have done that? When a house is burning, no one thinks of 
reconstructing it while it is still on fire. A revolution is like a fire ; it burns and destroys, but something 
new is surely built up in place of the old . . . and forces are released. Even now experiments ' are being 
tried. One cannot tell how they will end—one can only hope and imagine.” 




I wanted his opinion of Lunarcharsky, Soviet Minister of Education, under whose direction all the state 
theaters have been managed for the last four years. “Personally,” said Chaliapin, “I hold him in very 
high esteem, not only because he is so skilfully diplomatic that he has somehow managed to keep the 
actors interested in their work in the face of the most frightful privations, but because he is delicate, 
sensitive and tremendously talented. At times when I see him worried over every little grievance, I feel 
annoyed that he is so sweet.” He grew serious when we talked about the lack of acting on the operatic 
stage. His own career as a singer began on what he called “the realistic Russian operatic stage.” He had 
considered so deeply the disharmony of good voice and bad acting that he had at one time worked out a 
plan for a school of acting for opera singers. “Of course, in the end I realized that I could never teach 
anyone anything because I have no idea how to tell other people what to do. I believe that I act mostly 
thru intuition myself.” At this idea he smiled broadly and then went on, “It’s a great pity that the 
American public knows but three of our operas—‘Boris Godunov,’ ‘Prince Igor’ and ‘Eugen Onegin.’ 
Americans have an idea that Russians always sing and act morbidly, whereas we have so many more 
cheerful operas, like ‘Razalka,’ ‘Kubetska Kolasnikov,’ ‘The Life For a Tsar.’ ” He confided to us that, 
if he was still wealthy, he would start two opera companies of his own; one in America and one in 
Russia. “But never mind, perhaps someone else will do it for me and the result will be just the same.” 
He refused, as always, to pity himself for the loss of his personal fortune. And I couldn’t pity him either 
as I looked into his smiling face. Few artists have had a richer life than Chaliapin. 

Movies and phonographs came in for discussion, since they are both such inseparable paraphernalia of 
American life and mean little at all in Russia. Chaliapin said that he used to be hopelessly prejudiced 
against both of them, but D. W. Griffith’s “Intolerance” had first made him see the great possibilities of 
the screen and this last trip to America had changed his mind in regard to phonographs. In fact, he had 
just made a lot of new records and was apparently pleased with the results. I asked him if there was 
anything he particularly wanted to say to Americans and he exclaimed : “Yes, yes, many things, how 
can I say them all? First, they must try to understand that my countrymen do very well, considering 
their empty stomachs. Russia is hungry and cold and unclad. Remember, if you have no pens and no 
paper and no ink, you cannot write; if you have no wood you cannot make a fire—in Russia all these 
things have been literally true. Under such circumstances, no matter how willing the government might 
be, artists must suffer with the rest. No one is comfortable, no one is well fed except a few speculators 
and they are despised and in constant danger of arrest or even of execution . . . “Say also, that Russians 
have not grown so far apart because of politics as is imagined outside. We know how to forgive, so we 
are not irreconcilable. Since the revolution many worthy people have run away, but they must come 
back. If they are worth while, we need them in order that Russian life may reach its proper 
development. Yes, they must come back, no matter what they have done. And they will be received 
with open arms and kissed on both cheeks . . . “Say I am sorry my contract forbids me to sing at more 
concerts in America When they told me that three thousand people were turned away from one of my 
performances, I was not happy. I am trying now to arrange more dates. I have no wish to be exclusive.” 
At the door he shook hands warmly and waved to us as we walked down the hall. “I’ll see you in 
Russia,” he called after us, “on some happier day ... in Russia !” Chaliapin has always been a 
picturesque character. He was born fortynine years ago in the old Tartar city of Kazan. His parents were 
peasants and as a boy he began his career as a shoemaker’s apprentice, which is about the lowest scale 
of day labor in Europe. Because of cleverness he soon graduated from this lowly position to one a step 
higher. He became a cabinet-maker. During this time he sang in the church and his voice was known 
and loved by everyone in his village. Some time later a wandering opera company came to Kazan. He 
joined that company. Perhaps this was the “realistic operatic stage” he spoke of. Certainly it was 
necessary to act as well as sing to satisfy such provincial audiences. After a year or two of wandering 
with these vagabond singers, he went to Petrograd and there soon rose to fame. In 1895 he became a 
member of the Imperial Opera. His great popularity with the revolutionists began in 1917, shortly after 
the Soviets came into power. He was singing then in Petrograd at the Marinsky theater and at Narodny 



Dom (People’s House). There was a movement on foot to boycott the Soviets by the opera singers, 
since it was understood that the high salaries were to be cut and “the rabble” was to be in charge. 
Chaliapin was the great star, nothing could be done without his sanction, so a committee of artists came 
to him and put up the proposition of non-cooperation in the Soviets. Perhaps when Chaliapin listened 
he remembered his hard youth, perhaps even he remembered his class and all that it had suffered, one 
can not be sure . . . But whatever were his emotions he did an extraordinary and never-to-be-forgotten 
thing. He announced publicly that if the people had no money to give him he would sing for bread. And 
there were days when he used to receive a bag of flour a week as a salary. I heard him sing in those 
barricade days in the great low hall at Narodny Dom for thousands of workers and peasants and 
soldiers all wearing red bands on their arms ... He grew to be loved as well as applauded. A year or 
two later the people attempted to repay him for all that they had taken from him in wordly wealth. 
When I was in Russia last winter, his salary was more than that of Lenin and Trotsky and all the 
Commissars put together. He received something like a million rubles a night. That is not nearly so 
much as it sounds. A million rubles at the present exchange is less than a hundred dollars. For singing 
at the Metropolitan he receives three thousand five hundred good American dollars —live hundred 
more than even Caruso ever got. And he confesses that he is not altogether happy ! If Chaliapin is not a 
revolutionist he is, at least, a great artist who is above the petty things of life and who has no price on 
his art. 


THE ROBIN’S HOUSE 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of A Book, by Djuna Bames 


In a stately decaying mansion, on the lower end of the Avenue, lived a 
woman by the name of Nelly Grissard. 

Two heavy cocks stood on either side of the brownstone steps, looking 
out toward the park; and in the back garden a fountain, having poured 
out its soul for many a year, still poured, murmuring over the stomachs 
of the three cherubim supporting its massive basin. 

Nelly Grissard was fat and lively to the point of excess. She never let 
a waxed floor pass under her without proving herself light of foot. 

Every ounce of Nelly Grissard was on the jump. Her fingers tapped, her 
feet fluttered, her bosom heaved; her entire diaphragm swelled with 
little creakings of whale-bone, lace and taffeta. 

She wore feathery things about the throat, had a liking for deep 
burgundy silks, and wore six petticoats for the “joy of discovering that 
I’m not so fat as they say.” She stained her good square teeth with 
tobacco, and cut her hair in a bang. 

Nelly Grissard was fond of saying: “Em more French than human.” Her 
late husband had been French; had dragged his nationality about with him 
with the melancholy of a man who had half dropped his cloak and that 
cloak his life, and in the end, having wrapped it tightly about him, had 
departed as a Frenchman should. 





There had been many “periods” in Nelly Grissard’s life, a Russian, a 
Greek, and those privileged to look through her key-hole said, even a 
Chinese. 

She believed in “intuition,” but it was always first-hand intuition; she 
learned geography by a strict system of love affairs—never two men from 
the same part of the country. 

She also liked receiving “spirit messages”—they kept her in touch with 
international emotion—she kept many irons in the fire and not the least 
of them was the “spiritual” iron. 

Then she had what she called a “healing touch”—she could take away 
headaches, and she could tell by one pass of her hand if the bump on 
that particular head was a bump of genius or of avarice—or if (and she 
used to shudder, closing her eyes and withdrawing her hand with a slow, 
poised and expectant manner) it was the bump of the senses. 

Nelly was, in other words, dangerously careful of her sentimentalism. No 
one but a sentimental woman would have called her great roomy mansion 
“The Robin’s House,” no one but a sentimentalist could possibly have 
lived through so many days and nights of saying “yes” breathlessly, or 
could have risen so often from her bed with such a magnificent and 
knowing air. 

No one looking through the gratings of the basement window would have 
guessed at the fermenting mind of Nelly Grissard. Here well-starched 
domestics rustled about, laying cool fingers on cool fowls and frosted 
bottles. The cook, it is true, was a little untidy; he would come and 
stand in the entry, when Spring was approaching, and look over the head 
of Nelly Grissard’s old nurse, who sat in a wheel-chair all day, her 
feeble hands crossed over a discarded rug of the favourite burgundy 
colour, staring away with half-melted eyes into the everlasting 
fountain, while below the cook’s steaming face, on a hairy chest, rose 
and fell a faded holy amulet. 

Sometimes the world paused to see Nelly Grissard pounce down the steps, 
one after another, and with a final swift and high gesture take her 
magnificent legs out for a drive, the coachman cracking his whip, the 
braided ribbons dancing at the horses’ ears. 

And that was about all—no, if one cared to notice, a man, in the early 
forties, who passed every afternoon just at four, swinging a heavy black 
cane. 

This man was Nicholas Golwein—half Tartar, half Jew. 


There was something dark, evil and obscure about Nicholas Golwein, and 



something bending, kindly, compassionate. Yet he was a very Jew by 
nature. He rode little, danced less, but smoked great self-reassuring 
cigars, and could out-ponder the average fidgety American by hours. 

He had travelled, he had lived as the “Romans lived,” and had sent many 
a hot-eyed girl back across the fields with something to forget or 
remember, according to her nature. 

This man had been Nelly Grissard’s lover at the most depraved period of 
Nelly’s life. At that moment when she was colouring her drinking water 
green, and living on ox liver and “testina en broda,” Nicholas Golwein 
had turned her collar back, and kissed her on that intimate portion of 
the throat where it has just left daylight, yet has barely passed into 
the shadow of the breast. 

To be sure, Nelly Grissard had been depraved at an exceedingly early 
age, if depravity is understood to be the ability to enjoy what others 
shudder at, and to shudder at what others enjoy. 

Nelly Grissard dreamed “absolutely honestly”—stress on the 
absolutely—when it was all the fashion to dream obscurely,—she could 
sustain the conversation just long enough not to be annoyingly 
brilliant, she loved to talk of ancient crimes, drawing her stomach in, 
and bending her fingers slightly, just slightly, but also just enough to 
make the guests shiver a little and think how she really should have 
been born in the time of the Cenci. And during the craze for Gauguin she 
was careful to mention that she had passed over the same South Sea 
roads, but where Gauguin had walked, she had been carried by two 
astonished donkeys. 

She had been “kind” to Nicholas Golwein just long enough to make the 
racial melancholy blossom into a rank tall weed. He loved beautiful 
things, and she possessed them. He had become used to her, had 
“forgiven” her much (for those who had to forgive at all had to forgive 
Nelly in a large way), and the fact that she was too fluid to need one 
person’s forgiveness long, drove him into slow bitterness and despair. 

The fact that “her days were on her,” and that she did not feel the 
usual woman’s fear of age and dissolution, nay, that she even saw new 
measures to take, possessing a fertility that can only come of a 
decaying mind, drove him almost into insanity. 

When the Autumn came, and the leaves were falling from the trees, as 
nature grew hot and the last flames of the season licked high among the 
branches, Nicholas Golwein’s cheeks burned with a dull red, and he 
turned his eyes down. 


Life did not exist for Nicholas Golwein as a matter of day and after 
day—it was flung at him from time to time as a cloak is flung a flunkey, 



and this made him proud, morose, silent. 

Was it not somehow indecent that, after his forgiveness and 
understanding, there should be the understanding and forgiveness of 
another? 

There was undoubtedly something cruel about Nelly Grissard’s love; she 
took at random, and Nicholas Golwein had been the most random, perhaps, 
of all. The others, before him, had all been of her own class—the first 
had even married her, and when she finally drove him to the knife’s 
edge, had left her a fair fortune. Nicholas Golwein had always earned 
his own living, he was an artist and lived as artists live. Then Nelly 
came—and went—and after him she had again taken one of her own kind, a 
wealthy Norwegian—Nord, a friend of Nicholas’. 

Sometimes now Nicholas Golwein would go off into the country, trying to 
forget, trying to curb the tastes that Nelly’s love had nourished. He 
nosed out small towns, but he always came hurriedly back, smelling of 
sassafras, the dull penetrating odour of grass, contact with trees, 
half-tamed animals. 

The country made him think of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony—he would 
start running—running seemed a way to complete all that was sketchy and 
incomplete about nature, music, love. 

“Would I recognize God if I saw him?” The joy of thinking such thoughts 
was not every man’s, and this cheered him. 

Sometimes he would go to see Nord; he was not above visiting Nelly’s 
lover—in fact there was that between them. 

He had fancied death lately. There was a tremendously sterile quality 
about Nicholas Golwein’s fancies; they were the fancies of a race, and 
not of a man. 

He discussed death with Nord—before the end there is something pleasant 
in a talk of a means to an end, and Nord had the coldness that makes 
death strong. 

“I can hate,” he would say, watching Nord out of the corner of his eye; 

“Nelly can’t, she’s too provincial-” 

“Yes, there’s truth in that. Nelly’s good to herself—what more is 
there?” 

“There’s understanding.” He meant compassion, and his eyes filled. “Does 
she ever speak of me?” 

It was beginning to rain. Large drops struck softly against the cafe 



window and thinning out ran down upon the sill. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And she says?” 

“Why are you never satisfied with what you have, Nicholas?” 

Nicholas Golwein turned red. “One dish of cream and the cat should lick 
his paws into eternity. I suppose one would learn how she felt, if she 
feels at all, if one died.” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so.” 

They looked at each other, Nicholas Golwein in a furtive manner, moving 
his lips around his cigar—Nord absently, smiling a little. “Yes, that 
would amuse her.” 

“What?” Nicholas Golwein paused in his smoking and let his hot eyes rest 
on Nord. 

“Well, if you can manage it-” 

Nicholas Golwein made a gesture, shaking his cuff-links like a 
harness—“I can manage it,” he said, wondering what Nord was thinking. 

“Of course it’s rather disgusting,” Nord said. 

“I know, I know I should go out like a gentleman, but there’s more in me 
than the gentleman, there’s something that understands meanness; a Jew 
can only love and be intimate with the thing that’s a little abnormal, 
and so I love what’s low and treacherous and cunning, because there’s 
nobility and uneasiness in it for me—well,” he flung out his arms—“if 
you were to say to Nell, ‘He hung him s elf in the small hours, with a 
sheet’—what then? Everything she had ever said to me, been to me, will 
change for her—she won’t be able to read those French journals in the 
same way, she won’t be able to swallow water as she has always swallowed 
it. 1 know, you’ll say there’s nature and do you know what I’ll answer: 
that I have a contempt for animals—just because they do not have to 
include Nelly Grissard’s whims in their means to a living conduct—well, 
listen, I’ve made up my mind to something”—he became calm all of a 
sudden and looked Nord directly in the face. 

“Well?” 

“I shall follow you up the stairs, stand behind the door, and you shall 
say just these words, ‘Nicholas has hung himself.’” 


“And then what?” 



“That’s all, that’s quite sufficient—then I shall know everything.” 

Nord stood up, letting Nicholas open the cafe door for him. 

“You don’t object?” Nicholas Golwein murmured. 

Nord laughed a cold, insulting laugh. “It will amuse her-” 

Nicholas nodded, “Yes, we’ve held the coarse essentials between our 
teeth like good dogs—” he said, trying to be insulting in turn, but it 
only sounded pathetic, sentimental. 

Without a word passing between them, on the following day, they went up 
the stairs of Nelly Grissard’s house, together. The door into the inner 
room was ajar, and Nicholas crept in behind this, seating himself on a 
little table. 

He heard Nord greet Nelly, and Nelly’s voice answering—“Ah, dear”—he 
listened no further for a moment, his mind went back, and he seemed to 
himself to be peaceful and happy all at once. “A binding up of old 
sores,” he thought, a oneness with what was good and simple—with 
everything that evil had not contorted. 

“Religion,” he thought to himself, resting his chin on his 
hands—thinking what religion had meant to all men at all times, but to 
no man in his most need. “Religion is a design for pain—that’s it.” Then 
he thought, that, like all art, must be fundamentally against God—God 
had made his own plans—well, of that later- 

Nelly had just said something—there had been a death-like silence, then 
her cry, but he had forgotten to listen to what it was that had passed. 

He changed hands on his cane. “There is someone in heaven,” he found his 
mind saying. The rising of this feeling was pleasant—it seemed to come 
from the very centre of his being. “There’s someone in heaven—who?” he 
asked himself, “who?” But there was no possible answer that was not 
blasphemy. 

“Jews do not kill themselves-” 

Nelly’s voice. He smiled—there was someone in heaven, but no one here. 
“I’m coming,” he murmured to himself—and felt a sensuous giving away in 
the promise. 

His eyes filled. What was good in death had been used up long ago—now it 
was only dull repetition—death had gone beyond the need of death. 



Funnily enough he thought of Nelly as she was that evening when she had 
something to forgive. He had pulled her toward him by one end of a 
burgundy ribbon, “Forgive, forgive,” and she had been kind enough not to 
raise him, not to kiss him, saying, “I forgive”—she just stood there 
showing her tobacco-stained teeth in a strong laugh, “Judas eliminated.” 
He put his hand to his mouth, “I have been There ,” and _There_ seemed 
like a place where no one had ever been. How cruel, how monstrous! 

Someone was running around the room, heavy, ponderous. “She always 
prided herself on her lightness of foot,” and here she was running like 
a trapped animal, making little cries, “By the neck!”—strange words, 
horrifying—unreal- 

“To be a little meaner than the others, a little more crafty”—well, he 
had accomplished that, too. 

Someone must be leaning on the couch, it groaned. That took him back to 
Boulogne; he had loved a girl once in Boulogne, and once in the dark 
they had fallen, it was like falling through the sky, through the stars, 
finding that the stars were not only one layer thick, but that there 
were many layers, millions of layers, a thickness to them, and a 
depth—then the floor—that was like a final promise of something sordid, 
but lasting—firm. 

Sounds rose from the streets; automobiles going uptown, horses’ hoofs, a 
cycle siren,—that must be a child,—long drawn out, and piercing—yes, 
only a child would hold on to a sound like that. 

“Life is life,” Nelly had just said, firmly, decisively. After all he 
had done this well—he had never been able to think of death long, but 
now he had thought of it, made it pretty real—he remembered sparrows, 
for some unknown reason, and this worried him. 

“The line of the hips, simply Renoir over again-” 

They were on the familiar subject of art. 

The sounds in the room twittered about him like wings in a close garden, 
where there is neither night nor day. “There is a power in death, even 

the thought of death, that is very terrible and very beautiful-” His 

cane slipped, and struck the floor. 

“What was that?” the voice of Nelly Grissard was high, excited, 
startled- 

“Ajoke.” 

Nicholas Golwein suddenly walked into the room. 



“A joke,” he said and looked at them both, smiling. 

Nelly Grissard, who was on her knees, and who was holding Nord’s shoe in 
one hand, stared at him. It seemed that she must have been about to kiss 
Nord’s foot. 

Nicholas Golwein bowed, a magnificent bow, and was about to go. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” Nelly Grissard cried, angrily, 
and got to her feet. 

He began to stammer: “I—I am leaving town—I wanted to pay my respects- 
“Well, go along with you-” 

Nicholas Golwein went out, shutting the door carefully behind him. 


THE TIME OF COLD 

BY MARY CARLSON 

Queer creatures! They fled the life-giving 
sun and hid where even tin froze solid! 

[Transcriber's Note: This Project Gutenberg 
etext was produced from 
Worlds of If Science Fiction , September 1963 . 
Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that 
the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed.] 


Curt felt the airship going out of control as he passed over a rock 
spattered stretch of sand. Automatically he looked for a smooth place 
to land and steered the bucking ship for it. The jolt of the landing 
triggered the ejector seat and in a second he was hurtling through the 
air away from the explosion of the damaged vehicle. Just before he 
blacked out, he thought—almost calmly—"a good hundred and fifty miles 
from the colony." 

When he regained consciousness, night was passing and the first of the 
three suns was peeking over the horizon. Curt lay still for a while, 
afraid to find out what might be wrong with him. And the rescue ship 
could take anything from an hour to a week to find him. He moved his 
head to discover if there might be anything left of his ship; he saw 
nothing but pieces. 





"Well," he said aloud, "so much for that." He reached back gingerly 
and undid the seat straps. Carefully, he sat up and began to ease his 
weight onto his feet. A sharp twinge of pain in his knee dropped him 
back to a sitting position. He probed at the knee but found no broken 
bones. 

"Well," he said again, quietly. The colony leaders had had very little 
to offer in the way of survival. Rule number 1: Mark the crash site and 
your direction of travel. Number 2: Get into shade before the combined 
heat of the three suns boils your blood. Number 3: Carry your pistol 
for protection against liquid scorpions, and always save the last 
pellet for yourself. 

Curt glanced about nervously at the thought of the liquid 
scorpions—the one form of animal life the colonist had found on this 
mineral-rich planet. Liquid scorpions were enormous masses of clear, 
jellyish liquid that oozed forward across the rock and sand with 
remarkable speed. A liquid scorpion changed shape constantly, its mass 
shooting out legs wherever they were needed. Only the eyes, fixed in a 
bulge over the center of its mass, and the almost-solid, curved stinger 
that arched over its back remained the same. 

The first landing party had stood transfixed while one of the crew was 
attacked and absorbed before their eyes. Clear, the scorpion had been 
almost invisible to them until it flowed about the navigator's legs and 
paralyzed him with the swaying stinger. When his frantic struggles had 
ceased, the creature flowed over his body and absorbed it. As the party 
watched, the clearness slowly became a thin, dark red, and the body 
could no longer be seen. 

Avengers had poured out of the ship after the giant scorpion, which 
reared back, tripling its height and halving its width. At the apex, 
the two protruding eyes bulged at them and the stinger swayed back and 
forth, reaching out and retreating. Explosive pellets fired into its 
flesh were absorbed with a slurping sound. The captain in the end, had 
knelt and taken careful aim at the right eye, behind which was the 
only unreddened sector of the mass. When the right eye disappeared, 
the clear area spurted out of the hole and drained over the jelly-like 
surface. Slowly, silently, the first of the liquid scorpions died. 

Curt counted the pellets in his belt—an even hundred. Enough ... if 
he managed to keep out of sight and had good enough aim. He surveyed 
the surrounding countryside. Farther along the valley were shaded caves 
where he could find protection once he had marked his course. 

If he could walk that far. 


* * 


* * 


* 



Xen came sluggishly awake, feeling the warmth penetrate his mass. The 
time of heat had come again, the time to search for what would halt the 
hunger that ached through every inch of him. 

Slowly, his cold-stiffened mass flowed forward from its hiding place in 
the warmth-holding sand. The heat melted the stiffness out of him and 
he began to slide across the sand, his alert senses functioning again. 

Sense of touch led him across rocks and over ridges easily. The touchy 
sense of vibration waited apprehensively for movement that would 
shake the ground. And the third sense, the one that could be called 
only "sense" or "sense of knowing," functioned as always without his 
understanding. Today, this third sense told Xen, was different from 
other days. 

Extra-cautious, Xen oozed over rocky barriers in the direction that his 
"sense" told him held food. Once he felt a slight tremor, and in terror 
flooded out over the rock into thin, transparent nothing. He waited 
several degrees of heat, but no further movement touched the sensitive 
receivers in his mass. 

A falling rock, he decided, collecting himself and starting forward 
again. He slithered down rocky walls, pouring almost like water when 
the drop was long and drawing together at the bottom. When his feeling 
of touch warned him of the shade whose coolness might solidify him and 
leave him helpless in the open, he drew hurriedly away and changed 
direction. 

Finally, he reached an open spot that was likely to contain food. 

His mass ached for something to consume, but he flooded himself thin 
again and waited, feeling. There was no vibration through the surface, 
nor did his "sense" tell him of anything other than the possibility 
of nourishment. Xen hesitated only a degree of heat before bubbling 
excitedly into the open space. 

Touch found him something edible almost immediately—he flowed around 
and over it, absorbing it hungrily. His mass dissolved it almost 
immediately and ached for more. He slid thin, reaching out in every 
direction until contact was made, then absorbing the food instantly and 
moving on. 

Curt, lying in meager shade that would be gone in half an hour when 
the third and largest sun rose, first saw the movement when it was on 
the rocks. His already frayed nerves gave a frightened leap. He lay 
perfectly still. Where he had seen the movement on the rocky shelf 
there was now nothing. 


The nothing moved forward. 



Curt shivered. He was certain he was seeing nothing, and yet his eyes 
were trying to tell him there was movement. When it reached the flat 
place and flowed swiftly forward, he realized that it was a liquid 
animal and was suddenly pointedly conscious of the weight of the pistol 
against his hip. 

He watched carefully for the eyes and the stinger, but saw none. That 
frightened him. If he could not find the brain, he had no mark to 
shoot at. As he watched, the liquid creature flowed against one of the 
hardy, sun-browned plants and jerked in reaction. Instantly, it flowed 
over the plant and absorbed it. The liquid turned momentarily a thin 
brownish green and then cleared again. 

Curt watched it with narrowed eyes. It was just possible that this 
creature ate only plant life. The colonists had realized that the 
liquid scorpions had fed upon something else before they arrived, but 
no one had been able to discover what that something was. 

Xen was in the process of absorbing a plant when the vibration sense 
alerted him. Terror shot through him and he spread thinly across thirty 
feet of ground and lay motionless, his "sense" telling him frantically 
that a Sting was hunting nearby. 

He lay for many degrees of heat, waiting. Sense of vibration and 
knowing both told him that the Sting was approaching, but uncertainly, 
searching. Then both senses reacted startledly to a new danger on the 
other side. New movement! Anew feeling that his "sense" could not 
understand. 

The Sting was approaching at an angle that would inevitably bring it in 
contact with Xen. Absorption was the penalty for being caught. Xen was 
resigned to death, for he could not possibly escape the Sting. And now 
there was this new sensation on the other side of him. Whatever it was, 
he had no idea; but likely it was as voracious as the Sting. 

Now the new thing vibrated jerkily around him and stopped between him 
and the Sting. The vibrations from the eager Sting accelerated rapidly, 
eagerly, as it flowed over the ground. Then, for no reason except that 
the new creature had moved slightly, the Sting recoiled. The jerks were 
plainly recorded through the earth to Xen; and as he felt the heavy 
jar, his "sense" told him that the danger from the Sting was past. The 
Sting was dead. 

Xen drew himself together and considered that. 

The new thing vibrated jerkily the place from which Xen had first felt 



it move. It must be solid as the rocks to move so jerkily, Xen thought. 
The Sting-killer drew itself back under the enormous rock and ceased to 
move. 

Curiosity drew Xen forward, fear dragged him back. He spread thin and 
drew together with uncertainty. At last, he oozed forward carefully 
until he reached the rock. The Sting-killer was pressed back under the 
rock, where touch told Xen a tiny amount of the cold-carrying shade 
remained. Xen puzzled at that. Why should this creature hide from the 
life-giving suns? 

He reached out and absorbed a plant thoughtfully. This thing was 
different from the liquid structures he had always known. If it was 
solid where they were liquid, perhaps then it was also opposite in its 
needs. Maybe this Sting-killer needed cold instead of heat. 

While Xen was considering this difficult thought, the Sting-killer 
began to move again. 

Curt gasped. The shade was gone. The third sun was reaching long rays 
under the rock to sear his already-burned flesh. He had to find more 
shade. 

Movements were very painful. His lips were cracking and his face had 
blackened. The injured knee had swollen inside the protective suit; it 
throbbed and ached. Dazedly, he pulled himself to his feet. 

On the rock beside him, spread an inch thick, was the almost-invisible 
creature he had been forced to circle in order to stop the liquid 
scorpion. He wondered tiredly if it was dangerous. It lay completely 
motionless, just as it had when the liquid scorpion had approached. So 
it was probably more afraid of him than he was of it. He turned away. 
There appeared to be shade down the valley—perhaps a mile, perhaps 
three. Too much for him, he knew, but he set out, feeling the sun beat 
cruelly at him, crying out when the pain in his knee forced him to 
catch his balance against the sun-heated rock. 

He knew without turning that the liquid creature was following him, 
stopping when he stopped, starting when he started. When he knew he 
could go no farther and felt his knee give weakly to his weight, he saw 
it ooze forward and began to flow over his legs. He tried to reach his 
pistol, but it seemed so far away. 

Xen, following the Sting-killer curiously, put together all that he had 
learned. This creature was different from himself. It needed shade. It 



had killed his enemy, which was possibly also its own enemy. Now it was 
trying to reach the shade, but its progress grew steadily slower. 


He considered that progress. The only thing he could liken it to was 
one of his own kind, caught out in the time of cold, trying to reach 
the heat-retaining sands, slowly congealing into a solid mass and 
dying. This, then, was the reverse process. Perhaps the Sting-killer 
would become liquid after a certain degree of heat. 

Xen's sense of knowing warned him gently about too much wandering 
in the open, where countless Stings could be hiding. He drew back, 
unwilling to stop following this interesting creature. The Sting-killer 
vibrated the ground and lay still suddenly. Xen waited for a "sense" of 
death but none came. This might be for the new thing a stage similar to 
that when one of Xen's own kind became unable to move from the cold, 
but still lived and feared. 

Caught between his own fear and a very strange sensation that he could 
not interpret, Xen waited a degree of heat. Then he oozed forward and 
spread himself over the still shape, until it floated within him. When 
he flowed over one part, the thing struggled pitiably. Xen drew back 
startedly and the movement ceased. Carefully, he retraced his course, 
leaving the part free. This time there was no struggling. 

Spurred by fear of Stings, Xen began to flow across the land, letting 
his "Sense" guide him to the coldness. He slithered up slopes, poured 
over steep drops, always collecting himself in time to catch his burden. 

He found a place that would stay cold until the next time of heat 
and halted in front of it, his anxiety evident in the way he spread 
and collected himself, back and forth. At last he inched forward, 
feeling the agony of the cold bite into every cell. Bunching himself 
behind the Sting-killer, he made it flow along him until it broke 
free and lay upon the shaded rock. Xen drew back as hurriedly as his 
already-sluggish mass would allow. He spread thin across the earth and 
let the heat liquefy his body again.... 

It was when the time of cold was only a few degrees away that Xen felt 
the heavy vibration which nearly made him dissolve with fear. It lasted 
for a few degrees and then weakened and made only a small tremor. Now 
many smaller vibrations reached him, like many creatures moving about. 
The tremors spread out, moving slowly toward the rocky valley. 

Xen lay still trying to identify the vibrations. They were not those of 
Stings. As they approached, he recognized them as resembling in great 
numbers the creature he had put upon the rock. 



Curt imagined he heard voices, an incoherent babble of them. He 
struggled to sit up, but there was an incredible weight on his chest. 

"Lie still," a voice said clearly, and his mind echoed, "Still... 
still ... still...." 

He struggled again. "Liquid," he croaked painfully, "liquid animal... 
liquid...." The weight was still there. He heard one last voice say, 

"Poor guy, he must have run into scorpions." 

Then he was lifted and it seemed as though the lifting would never 
cease. 

Xen waited until the small tremor was gone and the great vibration had 
roared and disappeared. He knew by the sense of emptiness that the 
Sting-killer had gone back to his own kind. For a moment he felt very 
alone, though he knew the sand was full of Xens. 

Slowly, he drew himself together. For the time of cold was but a few 
degrees away, and he must seek the warm sands. 


A CARNIVAL JANGLE. 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Violets and Other Tales, by Alice Ruth Moore 

There is a merry jangle of bells in the air, an all-pervading sense of 
jester's noise, and the flaunting vividness of royal colors; the streets 
swarm with humanity,—humanity in all shapes, manners, forms,—laughing, 
pushing, jostling, crowding, a mass of men and women and children, as 
varied and as assorted in their several individual peculiarities as ever 
a crowd that gathered in one locality since the days of Babel. 

It is Carnival in New Orleans; a brilliant Tuesday in February, when the 
very air effervesces an ozone intensely exhilarating—of a nature half 
spring, half winter—to make one long to cut capers. The buildings are a 
blazing mass of royal purple and golden yellow, and national flags, 
bunting and decorations that laugh in the glint of the Midas sun. The 
streets a crush of jesters and maskers, Jim Crows and clowns, ballet 
girls and Mephistos, Indians and monkeys; of wild and sudden flashes of 
music, of glittering pageants and comic ones, of befeathered and belled 
horses. A madding dream of color and melody and fantasy gone wild in an 
effervescent bubble of beauty that shifts and changes and passes 
kaleidoscope-like before the bewildered eye. 





A bevy of bright-eyed girls and boys of that uncertainty of age that 
hovers between childhood and maturity, were moving down Canal Street 
when there was a sudden jostle with another crowd meeting them. For a 
minute there was a deafening clamor of laughter, cracking of whips, 
which all maskers carry, jingle and clatter of carnival bells, and the 
masked and unmasked extricated themselves and moved from each other’s 
paths. But in the confusion a tall Prince of Darkness had whispered to 
one of the girls in the unmasked crowd: "You'd better come with us, Flo, 
you're wasting time in that tame gang. Slip off, they’ll never miss 
you; we'll get you a rig, and show you what life is." 

And so it happened that when a half hour passed, and the bright-eyed 
bevy missed Flo and couldn't find her, wisely giving up the search at 
last, that she, the quietest and most bashful of the lot, was being 
initiated into the mysteries of "what life is." 

Down Bourbon Street and on Toulouse and St. Peter Streets there are 
quaint little old-world places, where one may be disguised effectually 
for a tiny consideration. Thither guided by the shapely Mephisto, and 
guarded by the team of jockeys and ballet girls, tripped Flo. Into one 
of the lowest-ceiled, dingiest and most ancient-looking of these 
disguise shops they stopped. 

"A disguise for this demoiselle," announced Mephisto to the woman who 
met them. She was small and wizened and old, with yellow, flabby jaws 
and neck like the throat of an alligator, and straight, white hair that 
stood from her head uncannily stiff. 

"But the demoiselle wishes to appear a boy, _un petit garcon ?" she 
inquired, gazing eagerly at Flo's long, slender frame. Her voice was old 
and thin, like the high quavering of an imperfect tuning fork, and her 
eyes were sharp as talons in their grasping glance. 

"Mademoiselle does not wish such a costume," gruffly responded Mephisto. 

"_Ma foi_, there is no other," said the ancient, shrugging her 
shoulders. "But one is left now, mademoiselle would make a fine 
troubadour." 

"Flo," said Mephisto, "it's a dare-devil scheme, try it; no one will 
ever know it but us, and we'll die before we tell. Besides, we must; 
it's late, and you couldn't find your crowd." 

And that was why you might have seen a Mephisto and a slender troubadour 
of lovely form, with mandolin flung across his shoulder, followed by a 
bevy of jockeys and ballet girls, laughing and singing as they swept 
down Rampart Street. 



When the flash and glare and brilliancy of Canal Street have palled upon 
the tired eye, and it is yet too soon to go home, and to such a prosaic 
thing as dinner, and one still wishes for novelty, then it is wise to go 
in the lower districts. Fantasy and fancy and grotesqueness in the 
costuming and behavior of the maskers run wild. Such dances and whoops 
and leaps as these hideous Indians and devils do indulge in; such wild 
curvetings and great walks. And in the open squares, where whole groups 
do congregate, it is wonderfully amusing. Then, too, there is a ball in 
every available hall, a delirious ball, where one may dance all day for 
ten cents; dance and grow mad for joy, and never know who were your 
companions, and be yourself unknown. And in the exhilaration of the day, 
one walks miles and miles, and dances and curvets, and the fatigue is 
never felt. 

In Washington Square, away down where Royal Street empties its stream 
of children and men into the broad channel of Elysian Fields Avenue, 
there was a perfect Indian dance. With a little imagination one might 
have willed away the vision of the surrounding houses and fancied one's 
self again in the forest, where the natives were holding a sacred riot. 

The square was filled with spectators, masked and unmasked. It was 
amusing to watch these mimic Red-men, they seemed so fierce and earnest. 

Suddenly one chief touched another on the elbow. "See that Mephisto and 
troubadour over there?" he whispered huskily. 

"Yes, who are they?" 

"I don't know the devil," responded the other quietly, "but I'd know 
that other form anywhere. It's Leon, see? I know those white hands like 
a woman's and that restless head. Ha! 

"But there may be a mistake." 

"No. I'd know that one anywhere; I feel it's him. I'll pay him now. Ah, 
sweetheart, you've waited long, but you shall feast now!" He was 
caressing something long, and lithe, and glittering beneath his blanket. 

In a masked dance it is easy to give a death-blow between the shoulders. 
Two crowds meet and laugh and shout and mingle almost inextricably, and 
if a shriek of pain should arise, it is not noticed in the din, and when 
they part, if one should stagger and fall bleeding to the ground, who 
can tell who has given the blow? There is naught but an unknown stiletto 
on the ground, the crowd has dispersed, and masks tell no tales anyway. 
There is murder, but by whom? for what? Quien sabe?_ 

And that is how it happened on Carnival night, in the last mad moments 
of Rex's reign, a broken-hearted woman sat gazing wide-eyed and mute at 
a horrible something that lay across the bed. Outside the long sweet 
march music of many bands floated in in mockery, and the flash of 



rockets and Bengal lights illumined the dead, white face of the girl 
troubadour. 


TAKING THE VEIL 

from the Internet Archive etext of 
The Doves' Nest And Other Stories 
By Katherine Mansfield 


IT seemed impossible that anyone should be 
unhappy on such a beautiful morning. No¬ 
body was, decided Edna, except herself. 

The windows were flung wide in the houses. 

From within there came the sound of pianos, 
little hands chased after each other and ran away 
from each other, practising scales. The trees 
fluttered in the sunny gardens, all bright with 
spring flowers. Street boys whistled, a little dog 
barked; people passed by, walking so lightly, so 
swiftly, they looked as though they wanted to 
break into a ran. Now she actually saw in the 
distance a parasol, peach-coloured, the first para¬ 
sol of the year. 

Perhaps even Edna did not look quite as un¬ 
happy as she felt. It is not easy to look tragic 
at eighteen, when you are extremely pretty, with 
the cheeks and lips and shining eyes of perfect 
health. Above all, when you are wearing a 
French blue frock and your new spring hat 
trimmed with cornflowers. True, she carried 
under her arm a book bound in horrid black 
leather. Perhaps the book provided a gloomy 
note, but only by accident; it was the ordinary 
Library binding. For Edna had made going to 
the Library an excuse for getting out of the 
house to think, to realise what had happened, to 
decide somehow what was to be done now. 

An awful thing had happened. Quite sud¬ 
denly, at the theatre last night, when she and 
Jimmy were seated side by side in the dress- 
circle, without a moment’s warning — in fact, she 
had just finished a chocolate almond and passed 
the box to him again — she had fallen in love with 





an actor. But — fallen — in — love. . . . 


The feeling was unlike anything she had ever 
imagined before. It wasn't in the least pleasant. 

It was hardly thrilling. Unless you can call the 
most dreadful sensation of hopeless misery, de¬ 
spair, agony and wretchedness, thrilling. Com¬ 
bined with the certainty that if that actor met 
her on the pavement after, while Jimmy was 
fetching their cab, she would follow him to the 
ends of the earth, at a nod, at a sign, without 
giving another thought to Jimmy or her father 
and mother or her happy home and countless 
friends again. . . . 

The play had begun fairly cheerfully. That 
was at the chocolate almond stage. Then the 
hero had gone blind. Terrible moment ! Edna 
had cried so much she had to borrow Jimmy's 
folded, smooth-feeling handkerchief as well. 

Not that crying mattered. Whole rows were in 
tears. Even the men blew their noses with a 
loud trumpeting noise and tried to peer at the 
program instead of looking at the stage. 

Jimmy, most mercifully dry-eyed — for what 
would she have done without his handkerchief? 

— squeezed her free hand, and whispered "Cheer 
up, darling girl !" And it was then she had 
taken a last chocolate almond to please him and 
passed the box again. Then, there had been 

that ghastly scene with the hero alone on the 
stage in a deserted room at twilight, with a band 
playing outside and the sound of cheering com¬ 
ing from the street. He had tried — ah! how 
painfully, how pitifully — to grope his way to the 
window. He had succeeded at last. There he 
stood holding the curtain while one beam of 
light, just one beam, shone full on his raised 
sightless face, and the band faded away into the 
distance. . . . 

It was — really, it was absolutely — oh, the most 

— it was simply — in fact, from that moment Edna 
knew that life could never be the same. She drew 
her hand away from Jimmy's, leaned back, and 
shut the chocolate box for ever. This at last was 
love ! 

Edna and Jimmy were engaged. She had had 



her hair up for a year and a half; they had been 
publicly engaged for a year. But they had known 
they were going to marry each other ever since 
they walked in the Botanical Gardens with their 
nurses, and sat on the grass with a wine biscuit 
and a piece of barley-sugar each for their tea. 

It was so much an accepted thing that Edna had 
worn a wonderfully good imitation of an engage¬ 
ment-ring out of a cracker all the time she was at 
school. And up till now they had been devoted 
to each other. 

But now it was over. It was so completely 
over that Edna found it difficult to believe that 
Jimmy did not realize it too. She smiled wisely, 
sadly, as she turned into the gardens of the Con¬ 
vent of the Sacred Heart and mounted the path 
that led through them to Hill Street. How 
much better to know it now than to wait until 
after they were married! Now it was possible 
that Jimmy would get over it. No, it was no use 
deceiving herself; he would never get over it! 

His life was wrecked, was mined; that was inevi¬ 
table. But he was young. . . . Time, people 
said, Time might make a little, just a little dif¬ 
ference. In forty years when he was an old man, 
he might be able to think of her calmly — perhaps. 
But she, — what did the future hold for her? 

Edna had reached the top of the path. There 
under a new-leafed tree, hung with little bunches 
of white flowers, she sat down on a green bench 
and looked over the Convent flower-beds. In 
the one nearest to her there grew tender stocks, 
with a border of blue, shell-like pansies, with at 
one corner a clump of creamy freezias, their light 
spears of green criss-crossed over the flowers. 

The Convent pigeons were tumbling high in the 
air, and she could hear the voice of Sister Agnes 
who was giving a singing lesson. Ah-me, sounded 
the deep tones of the nun, and Ah-me, they were 
echoed. . . . 

If she did not marry Jimmy, of course she 
would marry nobody. The man she was in love 
with, the famous actor — Edna had far too much 
common-sense not to realize that would never be. 
It was very odd. She didn't even want it to be. 

Her love was too intense for that. It had to be 



endured, silently; it had to torment her. It was, 
she supposed, simply that kind of love. 


"But, Edna!" cried Jimmy. "Can you never 
change? Can I never hope again?" 

Oh, what sorrow to have to say it, but it must 
be said, u No, Jimmy, I will never change." 

Edna bowed her head; and a little flower fell 
on her lap, and the voice of Sister Agnes cried 
suddenly Ah-no } and the echo came, Ah-no. . . . 

At that moment the future was revealed. 

Edna saw it all. She was astonished; it took 
her breath away at first. But, after all, what 
could be more natural? She would go into a con¬ 
vent. . . . Her father and mother do every¬ 
thing to dissuade her, in vain. As for Jimmy, 
his state of mind hardly bears thinking about. 

Why can't they understand? How can they add 
to her suffering like this? The world is cruel, 
terribly cruel ! After a last scene when she gives 
away her jewellery and so on to her best friends — 
she so calm, they so broken-hearted — into a con¬ 
vent she goes. No, one moment. The very 
evening of her going is the actor's last evening at 
Port Willin. He receives by a strange messenger 
a box. It is full of white flowers. But there is 
no name, no card. Nothing? Yes, under the 
roses, wrapped in a white handkerchief, Edna's 
last photograph with, written underneath, 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 

Edna sat very still under the trees; she clasped 
the black book in her fingers as though it were her 
missal. She takes the name of Sister Angela. 

Snip ! Snip ! All her lovely hair is cut off. Will 
she be allowed to send one curl to Jimmy? It is 
contrived somehow. And in a blue gown with a 
white head-band Sister Angela goes from the con¬ 
vent to the chapel, from the chapel to the convent 
with something unearthly in her look, in her sor¬ 
rowful eyes, and in the gentle smile with which 
they greet the little children who run to her. A 
saint! She hears it whispered as she paces the 
chill, wax-smelling corridors. A saint ! And 
visitors to the chapel are told of the nun whose 



voice is heard above the other voices, of her youth, 
her beauty, of her tragic, tragic love. "There 
is a man in this town whose life is ruined. ..." 

A big bee, a golden furry fellow, crept into a 
freezia, and the delicate flower leaned over, 
swung, shook; and when the bee flew away it 
fluttered still as though it were laughing. 

Happy, careless flower! 

Sister Angela looked at it and said, "Now it 
is winter." One night, lying in her icy cell she 
hears a cry. Some stray animal is out there in 
the garden, a kitten or a lamb or — well, what¬ 
ever little animal might be there. Up rises the 
sleepless nun. All in white, shivering but fear¬ 
less, she goes and brings it in. But next morn¬ 
ing, when the bell rings for matins, she is found 
tossing in high fever ... in delirium . . . and 
she never recovers. In three days all is over. 

The service has been said in the chapel, and she 
is buried in the corner of the cemetery reserved 
for the nuns, where there are plain little crosses 
of wood. Rest in Peace, Sister Angela. . . . 

Now it is evening. Two old people leaning 
on each other come slowly to the grave and kneel 
down sobbing, "Our daughter ! Our only daugh¬ 
ter!" Now there comes another. He is all in 
black; he comes slowly. But when he is there 
and lifts his black hat, Edna sees to her horror 
his hair is snow-white. Jimmy! Too late, too 
late! The tears are running down his face; he 
is crying now. Too late, too late ! The wind 
shakes the leafless trees in the churchyard. He 
gives one awful bitter cry. 

Edna’s black book fell with a thud to the gar¬ 
den path. She jumped up, her heart beating. 

My darling! No, it's not too late. It's ail been 
a mistake, a terrible dream. Oh, that white 
hair ! How could she have done it ? She has not 
done it. Oh, heavens! Oh, what happiness! 

She is free, young, and nobody knows her secret. 
Everything is still possible for her and Jimmy. 

The house they have planned may still be built, 
the little solemn boy with his hands behind his 
back watching them plant the standard roses may 



still be born. His baby sister . . . But when 
Edna got as far as his baby sister, she stretched 
out her arms as though the little love came flying 
through the air to her, and gazing at the garden, 
at the white sprays on the tree, at those darling 
pigeons blue against the blue, and the Convent 
with its narrow windows, she realized that now 
at last for the first time in her life — she had never 
imagined any feeling like it before — she knew 
what it was to be in love, but — in — love ! 


MRS. PETERKIN WISHES TO GO TO DRIVE. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Peterkin Papers, by Lucretia P Hale 


One morning Mrs. Peterkin was feeling very tired, as she had been 
having a great many things to think of, and she said to Mr. Peterkin, 

"I believe I shall take a ride this morning!" 

And the little boys cried out, "Oh, may we go too?" 

Mrs. Peterkin said that Elizabeth Eliza and the little boys might go. 

So Mr. Peterkin had the horse put into the carryall, and he and 
Agamemnon went off to their business, and Solomon John to school; and 
Mrs. Peterkin began to get ready for her ride. 

She had some currants she wanted to carry to old Mrs. Twomly, and some 
gooseberries for somebody else, and Elizabeth Eliza wanted to pick 
some flowers to take to the minister's wife; so it took them a long 
time to prepare. 

The little boys went out to pick the currants and the gooseberries, 
and Elizabeth Eliza went out for her flowers, and Mrs. Peterkin put 
on her cape-bonnet, and in time they were all ready. The little boys 
were in their india-rubber boots, and they got into the carriage. 

Elizabeth Eliza was to drive; so she sat on the front seat, and took 
up the reins, and the horse started off merrily, and then suddenly 
stopped, and would not go any farther. 

Elizabeth Eliza shook the reins, and pulled them, and then she clucked 
to the horse; and Mrs. Peterkin clucked; and the little boys whistled 
and shouted; but still the horse would not go. 


We shall have to whip him," said Elizabeth Eliza. 





Now Mrs. Peterkin never liked to use the whip; but, as the horse would 
not go, she said she would get out and turn his head the other way, 
while Elizabeth Eliza whipped the horse, and when he began to go she 
would hurry and get in. 

So they tried this, but the horse would not stir. 

"Perhaps we have too heavy a load," said Mrs. Peterkin, as she got in. 

So they took out the currants and the gooseberries and the flowers, 
but still the horse would not go. 

One of the neighbors, from the opposite house, looking out just then, 
called out to them to try the whip. There was a high wind, and they 
could not hear exactly what she said. 

"I have tried the whip," said Elizabeth Eliza. 

"She says 'whips,' such as you eat," said one of the little boys. 

"We might make those," said Mrs. Peterkin, thoughtfully. 

"We have got plenty of cream," said Elizabeth Eliza. 

"Yes, let us have some whips," cried the little boys, getting out. 

And the opposite neighbor cried out something about whips; and the 
wind was very high. 

So they went into the kitchen, and whipped up the cream, and made some 
very delicious whips; and the little boys tasted all round, and they 
all thought they were very nice. 

They carried some out to the horse, who swallowed it down very 
quickly. 

"That is just what he wanted," said Mrs. Peterkin; "now he will 
certainly go!" 

So they all got into the carriage again, and put in the currants, and 
the gooseberries, and the flowers; and Elizabeth Eliza shook the 
reins, and they all clucked; but still the horse would not go! 

"We must either give up our ride," said Mrs. Peterkin, mournfully, 

"or else send over to the lady from Philadelphia, and see what she 
will say." 


The little boys jumped out as quickly as they could; they were eager 



to go and ask the lady from Philadelphia. Elizabeth Eliza went with 
them, while her mother took the reins. 

They found that the lady from Philadelphia was very ill that day, and 
was in her bed. But when she was told what the trouble was she very 
kindly said they might draw up the curtain from the window at the foot 
of the bed, and open the blinds, and she would see. Then she asked for 
her opera-glass, and looked through it, across the way, up the street, 
to Mrs. Peterkin's door. 

After she had looked through the glass she laid it down, leaned her 
head back against the pillow, for she was very tired, and then said, 
"Why don't you unchain the horse from the horse-post?" 

Elizabeth Eliza and the little boys looked at one another, and then 
hurried back to the house and told their mother. The horse was untied, 
and they all went to ride. 


SHALL WE HAVE MALE OR FEMALE CLERKS? 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Caper-Sauce, by Fanny Fem 


The question whether male or female clerks in stores are preferred by 
shopping ladies, has lately been agitated. I do not hesitate to say that 
the majority of ladies would much prefer the former. 

There are reasons for this, apart from the natural and obvious 
preference which women entertain for a coat and vest, before a chignon 
and panier. Male clerks, as a general thing, confine their attention to 
business; in other words, "mind what they are about." Female clerks are 
too often taking an inventory of the way you dress your hair; of the cut 
and trimming, and probable cost of your sacque and dress. No lady who 
shops much can be unaware of the coroner's inquest, favorable or 
otherwise, thus held over the dry-goods on her back. When you add to 
this the momentous computations, whether her jewelry is bogus or real, 
and where she got that love of a bonnet, there is grave room for fear 
lest by mistake she should roll you up two yards of ribbon instead of 
three, involving a journey back, to the disgust of yourself and your 
dress-maker; or, worse still, if the day be stormy, oblige you to coax 
your _dear_ Charles to let you pin a sample on the lappel of his coat, 
and beg him just to stop a minute—there's a dear fellow—as he comes up 
town, and bring it to you. Of course, he gets talking with Tom Jones on 
politics, and forgets all about it, and only ejaculates, "pshaw!" when 
your horror-stricken dress-maker asks you for it. 


That's how it is, although I get my ears boxed for saying it. 





Mind you, I don’t say that it is _always_ so, no more than it is true 
that all male clerks attend strictly to the business in hand. Still it 
is true: that is really the fly in the ointment. In the words of the 
little hymn, 

"It is their nature to." 

Women _always_ dissect each other the moment they meet, and never leave 
so much as a hair-pin unmeasured. So, as you can't change their nature, 
and as the instances are rare in which man, or woman either, can do two 
things correctly at the same moment, what are you going to do about it? 

Having said this much, I am happy to add that I have favorite stores for 
shopping, where I am served by _female_ clerks with a promptness, a 
politeness, an exactness and a dispatch, not to be exceeded by the 
best-trained _male_ clerk in existence. 

As to the silly girls and women who go shopping "for fun," and to make 
eyes, and chatter with clerks, there is no question how _their_ 
preferences go on this question. We don't count their votes. 

For myself, as my time is always limited, I desire _despatch_, first and 
foremost, with an exactness involving no _postscript_ to my shopping; 
and I would also prefer female clerks, if I could include this. In fact 
I am willing, _in any case_, to give my vote for the female clerks, so 
much do I desire that my own sex should be helped to help themselves. 

FASHIONABLE DISEASE.—The day when it was considered interesting and 
lady-like to be always ailing has gone by. Good health, fortunately, is 
the fashion. A rosy cheek is no longer considered "vulgar," and a fair, 
shapely allowance of flesh on the bones is considered the "style." 

Perhaps the great secret that good looks cannot exist without good 
health, may have had something to do with the care now taken to obtain 
it; whether this be so or not, future generations are the gainers all 
the same. A languid eye and a waxy, bloodless complexion, may go begging 
now for admiration. The "elegant stoop" in the shoulders, formerly 
considered so aristocratic, has also miraculously disappeared. Women 
walk more and ride less; they have rainy-day suits of apparel, too, 
which superfluity never was known to exist aforetime, sunshine being the 
only atmosphere in which the human butterfly was supposed to float. In 
short, "the fragile women of America" will soon exist only in the acid 
journal of some English traveller, who will, of course, stick to the 
by-gone fact as a still present reality, with a dogged pertinacity known 
only to that amiable nation. 




ON THE ROAD 

1859-1861 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Story of My Life, by Ellen Terry 

From July to September every year the leading theaters in London and the 
provincial cities were closed for the summer vacation. This plan is 
still adhered to more or less, but in London, at any rate, some theaters 
keep their doors open all the year round. During these two months most 
actors take their holiday, but when we were with the Keans we were not 
in a position to afford such a luxury. Kate and I were earning good 
salaries for our age,[l] but the family at home was increasing in size, 
and my mother was careful not to let us think that there never could be 
any rainy days. I am bound to say that I left questions of thrift, and 
what we could afford and what we couldn't entirely to my parents. I 
received sixpence a week pocket-money, with which I was more than 
content for many years. Poor we may have been at this time, but, owing 
to my mother's diligent care and cleverness, we always looked nice and 
neat. One of the few early dissipations I can remember was a Christmas 
party in Half Moon Street, where our white muslin dresses were equal to 
any present. But more love and toil and pride than money had gone to 
make them. I have a very clear vision of coming home late from the 
theater to our home in Stanhope Street, Regent's Park, and seeing my 
dear mother stitching at those pretty frocks by the light of one candle. 

It was no uncommon thing to find her sewing at that time, but if she was 
tired, she never showed it. She was always bright and tender. With the 
callousness of childhood, I scarcely realized the devotion and ceaseless 
care that she bestowed on us, and her untiring efforts to bring us up as 
beautifully as she could. The knowledge came to me later on when, all 
too early in my life, my own responsibilities came on me and quickened 
my perceptions. But I was a heartless little thing when I danced off to 
that party! I remember that when the great evening came, our hair, which 
we still wore down our backs, was done to perfection, and we really 
looked fit to dance with a king. As things were, I _did_ dance with the 
late Duke of Cambridge! It was the most exciting Christmas Day in my 
life. 

[Footnote 1: Of course, all salaries are bigger now than they were then. 

The "stars" in old days earned large sums—Edmund Kean received two 
hundred and fifty pounds for four performances—but the ordinary members 
of a company were paid at a very moderate rate. I received fifteen 
shillings a week at the Princess's until I played Puck, when my salary 
was doubled.—E.T.] 

Our summer holidays, as I have said, were spent at Ryde. We stayed at 
Rose Cottage (for which I sought in vain when I revisited the place the 
other day), and the change was pleasant, even though we were working 



hard. One of the pieces father gave at the theater to amuse the summer 
visitors was a farce called "To Parents and Guardians." I played the 
fat, naughty boy Waddilove, a part which had been associated with the 
comedian Robson in London, and I remember that I made the 
unsophisticated audience shout with laughter by entering with my hands 
covered with jam! Father was capital as the French usher Tourbillon; 
and the whole thing went splendidly. Looking back, it seems rather 
audacious for such a child to have attempted a grown-up comedian's part, 
but it was excellent practice for that child! It was the success of 
these little summer ventures at Ryde which made my father think of our 
touring in "A Drawing-room Entertainment" when the Keans left the 
Princess's. 

The entertainment consisted of two little plays "Home for the Holidays" 
and "Distant Relations," and they were written, I think, by a Mr. 

Courtney. We were engaged to do it first at the Royal Colosseum, 

Regent's Park, by Sir Charles Wyndham's father, Mr. Culverwell. Kate and 
I played all the parts in each piece, and we did quick changes at the 
side worthy of Fregoli! The whole thing was quite a success, and after 
playing it at the Colosseum we started on a round of visits. 

In "Home for the Holidays," which came first on our little programme, 
Kate played Letitia Melrose, a young girl of about seventeen, who is 
expecting her young brother "home for the holidays." Letitia, if I 
remember right, was discovered soliloquizing somewhat after this 
fashion: "Dear little Harry! Left all alone in the world, as we are, I 
feel such responsibility about him. Shall I find him changed, I wonder, 
after two years' absence? He has not answered my letters lately. I hope 
he got the cake and toffee I sent him, but I've not heard a word." At 
this point I entered as Harry, but instead of being the innocent little 
schoolboy of Letitia's fond imagination, Harry appears in loud peg-top 
trousers (peg-top trousers were very fashionable in 1860), with a big 
cigar in his mouth, and his hat worn jauntily on one side. His talk is 
all of racing, betting, and fighting. Letty is struck dumb with 
astonishment at first, but the awful change, which two years have 
effected, gradually dawns on her. She implores him to turn from his 
idle, foolish ways. Master Harry sink s on his knees by her side, but 
just as his sister is about to rejoice and kiss him, he looks up in her 
face and bursts into loud laughter. She is much exasperated, and, 
threatening to send some one to him who will talk to him in a very 
different fashion, she leaves the stage. Master Hopeful thereupon dons 
his dressing-gown and smoking cap, and, lying full length upon the sofa, 
begins to have a quiet smoke. He is interrupted by the appearance of a 
most wonderful and grim old woman in blue spectacles—Mrs. Terrorbody. 
This is no other than "Sister Letty," dressed up in order to frighten 
the youth out of his wits. She talks and talks, and, after painting 
vivid pictures of what will become of him unless he alters his "vile 
ways," leaves him, but not before she succeeds in making him shed tears, 
half of fright and half of anger. Later on, Sister Letty, looking from 



the window, sees a grand fight going on between Master Harry and a 
butcher-boy, and then Harry enters with his coat off, his sleeves tucked 
up, explaining in a state of blazing excitement that he "_had_ to fight 
that butcher-boy, because he had struck a little girl in the street." 

Letty sees that the lad has a fine nature in spite of his folly, and 
appeals to his heart and the nobility of his nature—this time not in 
vain. 

"Distant Relations" was far more inconsequent, but it served to show our 
versatility, at any rate. I was all things by turns, and nothing long! 

First I was the page boy who admitted the "relations" (Kate in many 
guises). Then I was a relation myself—Giles, a rustic. As Giles, I 
suddenly asked if the audience would like to hear me play the drum, and 
"obliged" with a dram solo, in which I had spent a great deal of time 
perfecting myself. Long before this I remember dimly some rehearsal when 
I was put in the orchestra and taken care of by "the gentleman who 
played the drum," and how badly I wanted to play it too! I afterwards 
took lessons from Mr. Woodhouse, the drummer at the Princess's. Kate 
gave an imitation of Mrs. Kean as Constance so beautifully that she used 
to bring tears to my eyes, and make the audience weep too. 

Both of us, even at this early age, had dreams of playing all Mrs. 

Kean's parts. We knew the words, not only of them, but of every female 
part in every play in which we had appeared at the Princess's. "Walking 
on is so dull," the young actress says sometimes to me now, and I ask 
her if she knows all the parts of the play in which she is "walking on." 

I hardly ever find that she does. "I have no understudy," is her excuse. 

Even if a young woman has not been given an understudy, she ought, if 
she has any intention of taking her profession as an actress seriously, 
to constitute herself an understudy to every part in the piece! Then she 
would not find her time as a "super" hang heavy on her hands. 

Some of my readers may be able to remember the "Stalactite Caverns" 
which used to form one of the attractions at the Colosseum. It was there 
that I first studied the words of Juliet. To me the gloomy horror of the 
place was a perfect godsend! Here I could cultivate a creepy, eerie 
sensation, and get into a fitting frame of mind for the potion scene. 

Down in this least imposing of subterranean abodes I used to tremble 
and thrill with passion and terror. Ah, if only in after years, when I 
played Juliet at the Lyceum, I could have thrilled an audience to the 
same extent! 

After a few weeks at the Colosseum, we began our little tour. It was a 
very merry, happy time. We traveled a company of five, although only two 
of us were acting. There were my father and mother, Kate and myself, and 
Mr. Sydney Naylor, who played the very important part of orchestra. With 
a few exceptions we made the journeys in a carriage. Once we tramped 
from Bristol to Exeter. Oh, those delightful journeys on the open road! 

I tasted the joys of the strolling player's existence, without its 



miseries. I saw the country for the first time.... When they asked me 
what I was thinking of as we drove along, I remember answering: "Only 
that I should like to run wild in a wood for ever!" At night we stayed 
in beautiful little inns which were ever so much more cheap and 
comfortable than the hotels of to-day. In some of the places we were 
asked out to tea and dinner and very much feted. An odd little troupe we 
were! Father was what we will call for courtesy's sake "Stage Manager," 
but in reality he set the stage himself, and did the work which 
generally falls to the lot of the stage manager and an army of 
carpenters combined. My mother used to coach us up in our parts, dress 
us, make us go to sleep part of the day so that we might look "fresh" at 
night, and look after us generally. Mr. Naylor, who was not very much 
more than a boy, though to my childish eyes his years were quite 
venerable, besides discoursing eloquent music in the evenings, during 
the progress of the "Drawing-room Entertainment," would amuse us—me 
most especially—by being very entertaining himself during our journeys 
from place to place. How he made us laugh about—well, mostly about 
nothing at all. 

We traveled in this way for nearly two years, visiting a new place every 
day, and making, I think, about ten to fifteen pounds a performance. Our 
little pieces were very pretty, but very slight, too; and I can only 
suppose that the people thought that "never anything can be amiss when 
simpleness and duty tender it," for they received our entertainment very 
well. The time had come when my little brothers had to be sent to 
school, and our earnings came in useful. 

When the tour came to an end in 1861,1 went to London with my father to 
find an engagement, while Kate joined the stock company at Bristol. We 
still gave the "Drawing-room Entertainment" at Ryde in the summer, and 
it still drew large audiences. 

In London my name was put on an agent's books in the usual way, and 
presently he sent me to Madame Albina de Rhona, who had not long taken 
over the management of the Royal Soho Theater and changed its name to 
the Royalty. The improvement did not stop at the new play. French 
workmen had swept and garnished the dusty, dingy place and transformed 
it into a theater as dainty and pretty as Madame de Rhona herself. 

Dancing was Madame's strong point, but she had been very successful as 
an actress too, first in Paris and Petersburg, and then in London at the 
St. James's and Drury Lane. What made her go into management on her own 
account I don't know. I suppose she was ambitious, and rich enough for 
the enterprise. 

At this time I was "in standing water," as Malvolio says of Viola when 
she is dressed as a boy. I was neither child nor woman—a long-legged 
girl of about thirteen, still in short skirts, and feeling that I ought 
to have long ones. However, when I set out with father to see Madam de 
Rhona, I was very smart. I borrowed Kate's new bonnet—pink silk trimmed 



with black lace—and thought I looked nice in it. So did father, for he 

said on the way to the theater that pink was my color. In fact, I am 

sure it was the bonnet that made Madame de Rhona engage me on the spot! 

She was the first Frenchwoman I had ever met, and I was tremendously 
interested in her. Her neat and expressive ways made me feel very 
"small," or rather _big_ and clumsy, even at the first interview. A 
quick-tempered, bright, energetic little woman, she nearly frightened me 
out of my wits at the first rehearsal by dancing round me on the stage 
in a perfect frenzy of anger at what she was pleased to call my 
stupidity. Then something I did suddenly pleased her, and she 
overwhelmed me with compliments and praise. After a time these became 
the order of the day, and she soon won my youthful affections. "Gross 
flattery," as a friend of mine says, "is good enough for me!" Madame de 
Rhona was, moreover, very kind-hearted and generous. To her generosity I 
owed the first piece of jewelery I ever possessed—a pretty little 
brooch, which, with characteristic carelessness, I promptly lost! 

Besides being flattered by her praise and grateful for her kindness, I 
was filled with great admiration for her. She was a wee thing—like a 
toy, and her dancing was really exquisite. When I watched the way she 
moved her hands and feet, despair entered my soul. It was all so 
precise, so "express and admirable." Her limbs were so dainty and 
graceful—mine so big and unmanageable! "How long and gaunt I am," I 
used to say to myself, "and what a pattern of prim prettiness she is!" I 
was so much ashamed of my large hands, during this time at the Royalty, 
that I kept them tucked up under my arms! This subjected me to 
unmerciful criticism from Madame Albina at rehearsals. 

"Take down your hands," she would call out. " Mon Dieu!_ It is like an 
ugly young _poulet_ going to roost!" 

In spite of this, I did not lose my elegant habit for many years! I was 
only broken of it at last by a friend saying that he supposed I had very 
ugly hands, as I never showed them! That did it! Out came the hands to 
prove that they were not so _vcry_ ugly, after all! Vanity often 
succeeds where remonstrance fails. 

The greenroom at the Royalty was a very pretty little place, and Madame 
Albina sometimes had supper-parties there after the play. One night I 
could not resist the pangs of curiosity, and I peeped through the 
keyhole to see what was going on! I chose a lucky moment! One of 
Madame's admirers was drinking champagne out of her slipper! It was even 
worth the box on the ear that mother gave me when she caught me. She had 
been looking all over the theater for me, to take me home. 

My first part at the Royalty was Clementine in "Attar Gull." Of the 
play, adapted from a story by Eugene Sue, I have a very hazy 
recollection, but I know that I had one very effective scene in it. 

Clementine, an ordinary fair-haired ingenue in white muslin, has a great 



horror of snakes, and, in order to cure her of her disgust, some one 
suggests that a dead snake should be put in her room, and she be taught 
how harmless the thing is for which she had such an aversion. An Indian 
servant, who, for some reason or other, has a deadly hatred for the 
whole family, substitutes a live reptile. Clementine appears at the 
window with the venomous creature coiled round her neck, screaming with 
wild terror. The spectators on the stage think that the snake is dead, 
and that she is only screaming from "nerves," but in reality she is 
being slowly strangled. I began screaming in a frantic, heartrending 
manner, and continued screaming, each cry surpassing the last in 
intensity and agony. At rehearsal I could not get these screams right 
for a long time. Madame de Rhona grew more and more impatient and at 
last flew at me like a wild-cat and shook me. I cried, just as I had 
done when I could not get Prince Arthur's terror right, and then the 
wild, agonized scream that Madame de Rhona wanted came to me. I 
_reproduced_ it and enlarged it in effect. On the first night the 
audience applauded the screaming more than anything in the play. Madame 
de Rhona assured me that I had made a sensation, kissed me and said I 
was a genius! How sweet and pleasant her flattering words sounded in my 
young and inexperienced ears I need hardly say. 

Looking back to it now, I know perfectly well why I, a mere child of 
thirteen, was able to give such a realistic display of horror. I had the 
emotional instinct to start with, no doubt, but if I did it well, it was 
because I was able to imagine what would be _real_ in such a situation. 

I had never _observed_ such horror, but I had previously _realized_ it, 
when, as Arthur, I had imagined the terror of having my eyes put out. 

Imagination! imagination! I put it first years ago, when I was asked 
what qualities I thought necessary for success upon the stage. And I am 
still of the same opinion. Imagination, industry, and intelligence—"the 
three I's"—are all indispensable to the actress, but of these three the 
greatest is, without any doubt, imagination. 

After this "screaming" success, which, however, did not keep "Attar 
Gull" in the bill at the Royalty for more than a few nights, I continued 
to play under Madame de Rhona's management until February 1862. During 
these few months new plays were being constantly put on, for Madame was 
somehow not very fortunate in gauging the taste of the public. It was in 
the fourth production—"The Governor's Wife," that, as Letty Briggs, I 
had my first experience of what is called "stage fright." I had been on 
the stage more than five years, and had played at least sixteen parts, 
so there was really no excuse for me. I suspect now that I had not taken 
enough pains to get word-perfect. I know I had five new parts to study 
between November 21 and December 26. 

Stage fright is like nothing else in the world. You are standing on the 
stage apparently quite well and in your right mind, when suddenly you 
feel as if your tongue had been dislocated and was lying powerless in 



your mouth. Cold shivers begin to creep downwards from the nape of your 
neck and all up you at the same time, until they seem to meet in the 
small of your back. About this time you feel as if a centipede, all of 
whose feet have been carefully iced, has begun to run about in the roots 
of your hair. The next agreeable sensation is the breaking out of a cold 
sweat all over. Then you are certain that some one has cut the muscles 
at the back of your knees. Your mouth begins to open slowly, without 
giving utterance to a single sound, and your eyes seem inclined to jump 
out of your head over the footlights. At this point it is as well to get 
off the stage as quickly as you can, for you are far beyond human help. 

Whether everybody suffers in this way or not I cannot say, but it 
exactly describes the torture I went through in "The Governor's Wife." I 
had just enough strength and sense to drag myself off the stage and 
seize a book, with which, after a few minutes, I reappeared and 
ignominiously read my part. Whether Madame de Rhona boxed my ears or 
not, I can't remember, but I think it is very likely she did, for she 
was very quick-tempered. In later years I have not suffered from the 
fearsome malady, but even now, after fifty years of stage-life, I never 
play a new part without being overcome by a terrible nervousness and a 
torturing dread of forgetting my lines. Every nerve in my body seems to 
be dancing an independent jig on its own account. 

It was at the Royalty that I first acted with Mr. Kendal. He and I 
played together in a comedietta called "ANice Quiet Day." Soon after, 
my engagement came to an end, and I went to Bristol, where I gained the 
experience of my life with a stock company. 


LIFE IN A STOCK COMPANY 
1862-1863 

"I think anything, naturally written, ought to be in everybody's way 
that pretends to be an actor." This remark of Colley Cibber’s long ago 
struck me as an excellent motto for beginning on the stage. The 
ambitious boy thinks of Hamlet, the ambitious girl of Lady Macbeth or 
Rosalind, but where shall we find the young actor and actress whose 
heart is set on being useful? 

Usefulness!_ It is not a fascinating word, and the quality is not one 
of which the aspiring spirit can dream o' nights, yet on the stage it is 
the first thing to aim at. Not until we have learned to be useful can we 
afford to do what we like. The tragedian will always be a limited 
tragedian if he has not learned how to laugh. The comedian who cannot 
weep will never touch the highest levels of mirth. 


It was in the stock companies that we learned the great lesson of 
usefulness; we played everything—tragedy, comedy, farce, and burlesque. 



There was no question of parts "suiting" us; we had to take what we were 
given. 

The first time I was cast for a part in a burlesque I told the stage 
manager I couldn’t sing and I couldn't dance. His reply was short and to 
the point. "You've got to do it," and so I did it in a way—a very funny 
way at first, no doubt. It was admirable training, for it took all the 
self-consciousness out of me to start with. To end with, I thought it 
capital fun, and enjoyed burlesque as much as Shakespeare. 

What was a stock company? I forget that in these days the question may 
be asked in all good faith, and that it is necessary to answer it. Well, 
then, a stock company was a company of actors and actresses brought 
together by the manager of a provincial theater to support a leading 
actor or actress—"a star"—from London. When Edmund Kean, the Kembles, 
Macready, or Mrs. Siddons visited provincial towns, these companies were 
ready to support them in Shakespeare. They were also ready to play 
burlesque, farce, and comedy to fill out the bill. Sometimes the "stars" 
would come for a whole season; if their magnitude were of the first 
order, for only one night. Sometimes they would rehearse with the stock 
company, sometimes they wouldn't. There is a story of a manager visiting 
Edmund Kean at his hotel on his arrival in a small provincial town, and 
asking the great actor when he would rehearse. 

"Rehearse! I'm not going to rehearse—I'm going to sleep!" 

"Have you any instructions?" 

"Instructions! No! Tell 'em to keep at a long arm's length away from me 
and do their d—d worst!" 

At Bristol, where I joined Mr. J.H. Chute's stock company in 1861, we 
had no experience of that kind, perhaps because there was no Kean alive 
to give it to us. And I don't think that our "worst" would have been so 
very bad. Mr. Chute, who had married Macready's half-sister, was a 
splendid manager, and he contrived to gather round him a company which 
was something more than "sound." 

Several of its members distinguished themselves greatly in after years. 
Among these I may mention Miss Marie Wilton (now Lady Bancroft) and 
Miss Madge Robertson (now Mrs. Kendal). 

Lady Bancroft had left the company before I joined it, but Mrs. Kendal 
was there, and so was Miss Henrietta Hodson (afterwards Mrs. 
Labouchere). I was much struck at that time by Mrs. Kendal's singing. 

Her voice was beautiful. As an example of how anything can be twisted to 
make mischief, I may quote here an absurd tarradiddle about Mrs. Kendal 
never forgetting in after years that in the Bristol stock company she 
had to play the singing fairy to my Titania in "A Midsummer Night's 



Dream." The simple fact, of course, was that she had the best voice in 
the company, and was of such infinite value in singing parts that no 
manager in his senses would have taken her out of them. There was no 
question of my taking precedence of her, or of her playing second fiddle 
to me. 

Miss Hodson was a brilliant burlesque actress, a good singer, and a 
capital dancer. She had great personal charm, too, and was an enormous 
favorite with the Bristol public. I cannot exactly call her a "rival" of 
my sister Kate's, for Kate was the "principal lady" or "star," and 
Henrietta Hodson the "soubrette," and, in burlesque, the "principal 
boy." Nevertheless, there were certainly rival factions of admirers, and 
the friendly antagonism between the Hodsonites and the Terryites used to 
amuse us all greatly. 

We were petted, spoiled, and applauded to our heart's content, but I 
don't think it did us any harm. We all had scores of admirers, but their 
youthful ardor seemed to be satisfied by tracking us when we went to 
rehearsal in the morning and waiting for us outside the stage-door at 
night. 

When Kate and I had a "benefit" night, they had an opportunity of coming 
to rather closer quarters, for on these occasions tickets could be 
bought from members of the company, as well as at the box-office of the 
theater. 

Our lodgings in Queen Square were besieged by Bristol youths who were 
anxious to get a glimpse of the Terrys. The Terrys demurely chatted with 
them and sold them tickets. My mother was most vigilant in her role of 
duenna, and from the time I first went on the stage until I was a grown 
woman I can never remember going home unaccompanied by either her or my 
father. 

The leading male members of Mr. Chute's stock company were Arthur Wood 
(an admirable comedian), William George Rignold, W.H. Vernon, and 
Charles Coghlan. At this time Charles Coghlan was acting magnificently, 
and dressing each of his characters so correctly and so perfectly that 
most of the audience did not understand it. For instance, as Glavis, in 
"The Lady of Lyons," he looked a picture of the Directoire fop. He did 
not compromise in any single detail, but wore the long straggling hair, 
the high cravat, the eye-glass, bows, jags, and tags, to the infinite 
amusement of some members of the audience, who could not imagine what 
his quaint dress meant. Coghlan's clothes were not more perfect than his 
manner, but both were a little in advance of the appreciation of Bristol 
playgoers in the 'sixties. 

At the Princess's Theater I had gained my experience of long rehearsals. 

When I arrived in Bristol I was to learn the value of short ones. Mr. 

Chute took me in hand, and I had to wake up and be alert with brains 



and body. The first part I played was Cupid in "Endymion." To this day I 
can remember my lines. I entered as a blind old woman in what is known 
in theatrical parlance as a "disguise cloak." Then, throwing it off, I 
said: 

"Pity the poor blind—what no one here? 

Nay then, I'm not so blind as I appear, 

And so to throw off all disguise and sham, 

Let me at once inform you who I am! 

I'm Cupid!" 

Henrietta Hodson as Endymion and Kate as Diana had a dance with me which 
used to bring down the house. I wore a short tunic which in those days 
was considered too scanty to be quite nice, and carried the conventional 
bow and quiver. 

In another burlesque, "Perseus and Andromeda," I played Dictys; it was 
in this piece that Arthur Wood used to make people laugh by punning on 
the line: "Such a mystery (Miss Terry) here!" It was an absurd little 
joke, but the people used to cheer and applaud. 

At the end of my first season at Bristol I returned to London for a time 
to play at the Haymarket under Mr. Buckstone, but I had another season 
at Bristol in the following year. While my stage education was 
progressing apace, I was, through the influence of a very wonderful 
family whose acquaintance we made, having my eyes opened to beautiful 
things in art and literature. Mr. Godwin, the architect and 
archaeologist, was living in Bristol when Kate and I were at the Theater 
Royal, and we used to go to his house for some of the Shakespeare 
readings in which our Bristol friends asked us to take part. This house, 
with its Persian rugs, beautiful furniture, its organ, which for the 
first time I learned to love, its sense of design in every detail, was a 
revelation to me, and the talk of its master and mistress made me 
_think_. At the theater I was living in an atmosphere which was 
developing my powers as an actress and teaching me what work meant, but 
my mind had begun to grasp dimly and almost unconsciously that I must do 
something for myself—something that all the education and training I 
was receiving in my profession could not do for me. I was fourteen years 
old at Bristol, but I now felt that I had never really lived at all 
before. For the first time I began to appreciate beauty, to observe, to 
feel the splendor of things, to aspire ! 

I remember that in one of the local papers there had appeared under the 
headline "Jottings" some very wonderful criticisms of the performances 
at the theater. The writer, whoever he was, did not indulge in flattery, 
and in particular he attacked our classical burlesques on the ground 
that they were ugly. They were discussing "Jottings" one day at the 
Godwins’ house, and Kate said it was absurd to take a burlesque so 
seriously. "Jottings" was all wrong. 



I don't know," said our host. "Even a burlesque can be beautiful. 


Afterwards he asked me what I thought of "Jottings," and I confessed 
that there seemed to me a good deal of truth in what had been said. I 
had cut out all that he had written about us, read it several times, and 
thought it all very clever, most amusing—and generally right. Later on 
I found that Mr. Godwin and "Jottings" were one and the same! 

At the Godwins' I met Mr. Barclay, Mr. Hine, William Burges the 
architect, and many other people who made an impression on my young 
mind. I accepted their lessons eagerly, and found them of the greatest 
value later on. 

In March 1863 Mr. Chute opened the Theater Royal, Bath, when, besides a 
specially written play symbolic of the event, his stock company 
performed "A Midsummer Night's Dream." Titania was the first Shakespeare 
part I had played since I left Charles Kean, but I think even in those 
early days I was more at home in Shakespeare than anything else. Mr. 
Godwin designed my dress, and we made it at his house in Bristol. He 
showed me how to damp it and "wring" it while it was wet, tying up the 
material as the Orientals do in their "tie and dry" process, so that 
when it was dry and untied, it was all crinkled and clinging. This was 
the first lovely dress that I ever wore, and I learned a great deal from 
it. 

Almost directly after that appearance at Bath I went to London to 
fulfill an engagement at the Haymarket Theater, of which Mr. Buckstone 
was still the manager and Sothern the great attraction. I had played 
Gertrude Howard in "The Little Treasure" during the stock season at 
Bristol, and when Mr. Buckstone wanted to do the piece at the Haymarket, 
he was told about me. I was fifteen at this time, and my sense of humor 
was as yet ill-developed. I was fond of "larking" and merry enough, but 
I hated being laughed at ! At any rate, I could see no humor in Mr. 

Sothern’s jokes at my expense. He played my lover in "The Little 
Treasure," and he was always teasing me—pulling my hair, making me 
forget my part and look like an idiot. But for dear old Mr. Howe, who 
was my "father" in the same piece, I should not have enjoyed acting in 
it at all, but he made amends for everything. We had a scene together in 
which he used to cry, and I used to cry—oh, it was lovely! 

Why I should never have liked Sothem, with his wonderful hands and blue 
eyes, Sothem, whom every one found so fascinating and delightful, I 
cannot say, and I record it as discreditable to me, not to him. It was 
just a case of "I do not like thee, Dr. Tell." I admired him—1 could 
not help doing that—but I dreaded his jokes, and thought some of them 
very cruel. 

Another thing I thought cruel at this time was the scandal which was 



talked in the theater. A change for the better has taken place in this 
respect—at any rate, in conduct. People behave better now, and in our 
profession, carried on as it is in the public eye, behavior is 
everything. At the Haymarket there were simply no bounds to what was 
said in the greenroom. One night I remember gathering up my skirts (we 
were, I think, playing "The Rivals" at the time), making a curtsey, as 
Mr. Chippendale, one of the best actors in old comedy I ever knew, had 
taught me, and sweeping out of the room with the famous line from 
another Sheridan play: "Ladies and gentlemen, I leave my character 
behind me!" 

I see now that this was very priggish of me, but I am quite as 
uncompromising in my hatred of scandal now as I was then. Quite recently 
I had a line to say in "Captain Brassbound's Conversion," which is a 
very helpful reply to any tale-bearing. "As if any one ever knew the 
whole truth about anything!" That is just the point. It is only the 
whole truth which is informing and fair in the long ran, and the whole 
truth is never known. 

I regard my engagement at the Haymarket as one of my lost opportunities, 
which in after years I would have given much to have over again. I might 
have learned so much more than I did. I was preoccupied by events 
outside the theater. Tom Taylor, who had for some time been a good 
friend to both Kate and me, had introduced us to Mr. Watts, the great 
painter, and to me the stage seemed a poor place when compared with the 
wonderful studio where Kate and I were painted as "The Sisters." At the 
Taylors' house, too, the friends, the arts, the refinements had an 
enormous influence on me, and for a time the theater became almost 
distasteful. Never at any time in my life have I been ambitious, but at 
the Haymarket I was not even passionately anxious to do my best with 
every part that came in my way—a quality which with me has been a good 
substitute for ambition. I was just dreaming of and aspiring after 
another world, a world full of pictures and music and gentle, artistic 
people with quiet voices and elegant manners. The reality of such a 
world was Little Holland House, the home of Mr. Watts. 

So I confess quite frankly that I did not appreciate until it was too 
late, my advantages in serving at the Haymarket with comrades who were 
the most surpassingly fine actors and actresses in old comedy that I 
have ever known. There were Mr. Buckstone, the Chippendales, Mr. 
Compton, Mr. Farren. They one and all thoroughly understood Sheridan. 
Their bows, their curtseys, their grand manner, the indefinable _style_ 
which they brought to their task were something to see. We shall never 
know their like again, and the smoothest old-comedy acting of this age 
seems rough in comparison. Of course, we suffer more with every fresh 
decade that separates us from Sheridan. As he gets farther and farther 
away, the traditions of the performances which he conducted become paler 
and paler. Mr. Chippendale knew these traditions backwards. He might 
even have known Sheridan himself. Charles Reade's mother did know him, 



and sat on the stage with him while he rehearsed "The School for 
Scandal" with Mrs. Abingdon, the original Lady Teazle in the part. 

Mrs. Abingdon, according to Charles Reade, who told the story, had just 
delivered the line, "How dare you abuse my relations?" when Sheridan 
stopped the rehearsal. 

"No, no, that won't do at all! It mustn't be _pettish_. That's 
shallow—shallow. You must go up stage with, 'You are just what my 
cousin Sophy said you would be,' and then turn and sweep down on him 
like a volcano. 'You are a great bear to abuse my relations! How _dare_ 
you abuse my relations!"' 

I want to refrain, in telling the story of my life, from praising the 
past at the expense of the present. It is at best the act of a fogey and 
always an easy thing to do, as there are so few people who can 
contradict one. Yet even the fear of joining hands with the people who 
like every country but their own, and every age except that in which 
they live, shall not deter me from saying that although I have seen 
many improvements in actors and acting since I was at the Haymarket, I 
have never seen artificial comedy acted as it was acted there. 

Not that I was much good at it myself. I played Julia in "The Rivals" 
very ill; it was too difficult and subtle for me—ungrateful into the 
bargain—and I even made a blunder in bringing down the curtain on the 
first night. It fell to my lot to finish the play—in players' language, 
to speak the "tag." Now, it has been a superstition among actors for 
centuries that it is unlucky to speak the "tag" in full at rehearsal. So 
during the rehearsals of "The Rivals," I followed precedent and did not 
say the last two or three words of my part and of the play, but just 
"mum, mum, mum!" When the first night came, instead of dropping my voice 
with the last word in the conventional and proper manner, I ended with 
an upward inflection, which was right for the sense, but wrong for the 
curtain. 

This unexpected innovation produced utter consternation all round me. 

The prompter was so much astounded that he thought there was something 
more coming and did not give the "pull" for the curtain to come down. 

There was a horrid pause while it remained up, and then Mr. Buckstone, 
the Bob Acres of the cast, who was very deaf and had not heard the 
upward inflection, exclaimed loudly and irritably: "Eh! eh! What does 
this mean? Why the devil don't you bring down the curtain?" And he went 
on cursing until it did come down. This experience made me think more 
than ever of the advice of an old actor: "Never leave your stage effects 
to _chance_, my child, but rehearse , and find out all about it!" 

How I wished I had rehearsed that "tag" and taken the risk of being 
unlucky! 



For the credit of my intelligence I should add that the mistake was a 
technical one, not a stupid one. The line was a question. It _demanded_ 
an upward inflection; but no play can end like that. 

It was not all old comedy at the Haymarket. "Much Ado About Nothing" was 
put on during my engagement, and I played Hero to Miss Louisa Angell's 
Beatrice. Miss Angell was a very modern Beatrice, but I, though I say it 
"as shouldn’t," played Hero beautifully! I remember wondering if I 
should ever play Beatrice. I just wondered , that was all. It was the 
same when Miss Angell played Letitia Hardy in "The Belle's Stratagem," 
and I was Lady Touchwood. I just wondered! I never felt jealous of other 
people having bigger parts; I never looked forward consciously to a day 
when I should have them myself. There was no virtue in it. It was just 
because I wasn’t ambitious. 

Louise Keeley, a pretty little woman and clever, took my fancy more than 
any one else in the company. She was always merry and kind, and I 
admired her dainty, vivacious acting. In a burlesque called "Buckstone 
at Home" (in which I played Britannia and came up a trap in a huge 
pearl, which opened and disclosed me) Miss Keeley was delightful. One 
evening the Prince and Princess of Wales (now our King and Queen) came 
to see "Buckstone at Home." I believe it was the very first time they 
had appeared at a theater since their marriage. They sat far back in the 
royal box, the ladies and gentlemen of their suite occupying the front 
seats. Miss Keeley, dressed as a youth, had a song in which she brought 
forward by the hand some well-known characters in fairy tales and 
nursery rhymes—Cinderella, Little Boy Blue, Jack and Jill, and so on, 
and introduced them to the audience in a topical verse. One verse ran: 

"Here's the Prince of Happyland, 

Once he dwelt at the Lyceum; 

Here's another Prince at hand, 

But being _invisible_, you can't see him!" 

Probably the Prince of Wales must have wished the singer at—well, not 
at the Haymarket Theater; but the next minute he must have been touched 
by the loyal greeting that he received. When the audience grasped the 
situation, every one—stalls, boxes, circle, pit, gallery—stood up and 
cheered and cheered again. Never was there a more extraordinary scene in 
a playhouse—such excitement, such enthusiasm! The action of the play 
came to a full stop, but not the cheers. They grew louder and louder, 
until the Prince came forward and bowed his acknowledgments. I doubt if 
any royal personage has ever been so popular in England as he was. Of 
course he is popular as King too, but as Prince of Wales he came nearer 
the people. They had more opportunities of seeing him, and they 
appreciated his untiring efforts to make up by his many public 
appearances for the seclusion in which the Queen lived. 



1864 


In the middle of the run of "The American Cousin" I left the stage and 
married. Mary Meredith was the part, and I played it vilely. I was not 
quite sixteen years old, too young to be married even in those days, 
when every one married early. But I was delighted, and my parents were 
delighted, although the disparity of age between my husband and me was 
very great. It all seems now like a dream—not a clear dream, but a 
fitful one which in the morning one tries in vain to tell. And even if I 
could tell it, I would not. I was happy, because my face was the type 
which the great artist who had married me loved to paint. I remember 
sitting to him in armor for hours and never realizing that it was heavy 
until I fainted! 

The day of my wedding it was very cold. Like most women, I always 
remember what I was wearing on the important occasions of my life. On 
that day I wore a brown silk gown which had been designed by Holman 
Hunt, and a quilted white bonnet with a sprig of orange-blossom, and I 
was wrapped in a beautiful Indian shawl. I "went away" in a sealskin 
jacket with coral buttons, and a little sealskin cap. I cried a great 
deal, and Mr. Watts said, "Don't cry. It makes your nose swell." The day 
I left home to be married, I "tubbed" all my little brothers and sisters 
and washed their fair hair. 

Little Holland House, where Mr. Watts lived, seemed to me a paradise, 
where only beautiful things were allowed to come. All the women were 
graceful, and all the men were gifted. The trio of sisters—Mrs. 

Prinsep—(mother of the painter), Lady Somers, and Mrs. Cameron, who was 
the pioneer in artistic photography as we know it to-day—were known as 
Beauty, Dash, and Talent. There were two more beautiful sisters, Mrs. 
Jackson and Mrs. Dalrymple. Gladstone, Disraeli and Browning were among 
Mr. Watts' visitors. At Freshwater, where I went soon after my marriage, 

I first saw Tennyson. 

As I write down these great names I feel almost guilty of an imposture! 

Such names are bound to raise high anticipations, and my recollections 
of the men to whom some of the names belong are so very humble. 

I sat, shrinking and timid, in a comer—the girl-wife of a famous 
painter. I was, if I was anything at all, more of a curiosity, of a 
side-show, than hostess to these distinguished visitors. Mr. Gladstone 
seemed to me like a suppressed volcano. His face was pale and calm, but 
the calm was the calm of the gray crust of Etna. To look into the 
piercing dark eyes was like having a glimpse into the red-hot crater 
beneath. Years later, when I met him again at the Lyceum and became 
better acquainted with him, this impression of a volcano at rest again 
struck me. Of Disraeli I carried away even a scantier impression. I 
remember that he wore a blue tie, a brighter blue tie than most men 
would dare to wear, and that his straggling curls shook as he walked. He 



looked the great Jew before everything. But "there is the noble Jew," as 
George Meredith writes somewhere, "as well as the bestial Gentile." When 
I first saw Henry Irving made up as Shylock, my thoughts flew back to 
the garden-party at Little Holland House, and Disraeli. I know I must 
have admired him greatly, for the only other time I ever saw him he was 
walking in Piccadilly, and I crossed the road, just to get a good look 
at him. I even went the length of bumping into him on purpose. It was a 
very little_ bump! My elbow just touched his, and I trembled. He took 
off his hat, muttered, "I beg your pardon," and passed on, not 
recognizing me, of course; but I had had my look into his eyes. They 
were very quiet eyes, and didn't open wide. 

I love Disraeli's novels—like his tie, brighter in color than any one 
else's. It was "Venetia" which first made me see the real Lord Byron, 
the real Lady Byron, too. In "Tancred" I recall a description of a 
family of strolling players which seems to me more like the real thing 
than anything else of the kind in fiction. It is strange that Dizzy's 
novels should be neglected. Can any one with a pictorial sense fail to 
be delighted by their pageantry? Disraeli was a heaven-born artist, who, 
like so many of his race, on the stage, in music, and elsewhere, seems 
to have had an unerring instinct for the things which the Gentile only 
acquires by labor and training. The world he shows us in his novels is 
big and swelling, but only to a hasty judgment is it hollow. 

Tennyson was more to me than a magic-lantern shape, flitting across the 
blank of my young experience, never to return. The first time I saw him 
he was sitting at the table in his library, and Mrs. Tennyson, her very 
slender hands hidden by thick gloves, was standing on a step-ladder 
handing him down some heavy books. She was very frail, and looked like a 
faint tea-rose. After that one time I only remember her lying on a sofa. 

In the evenings I went walking with Tennyson over the fields, and he 
would point out to me the differences in the flight of different birds, 
and tell me to watch their solid phalanxes turning against the sunset, 
the compact wedge suddenly narrowing sharply into a thin line. He taught 
me to recognize the barks of trees and to call wild flowers by their 
names. He picked me the first bit of pimpernel I ever noticed. Always I 
was quite at ease with him. He was so wonderfully simple. 

A hat that I wore at Freshwater suddenly comes to my remembrance. It was 
a brown straw mushroom with a dull red feather round it. It was tied 
under my chin, and I still had my hair down. 

It was easy enough to me to believe that Tennyson was a poet. He showed 
it in everything, although he was entirely free from any assumption of 
the poetical role. That Browning, with his carefully brushed hat, smart 
coat, and fine society manners was a poet, always seemed to me far more 
incomprehensible than his poetry, which I think most people would have 
taken straightforwardly and read with a fair amount of ease, if certain 



enthusiasts had not founded societies for making his crooked places 
plain, and (to me) his plain places very crooked. These societies have 
terrorized the ordinary reader into leaving Browning alone. The same 
thing has been tried with Shakespeare, but fortunately the experiment in 
this case has proved less successful. Coroners' inquests by learned 
societies can't make Shakespeare a dead man. 

At the time of my first marriage, when I met these great men, I had 
never had the advantage—I assume that it _is_ an advantage!—of a 
single day's schooling in a real school . What I have learned outside 
my own profession I have learned from my environment. Perhaps it is this 
which makes me think environment more valuable than a set education, and 
a stronger agent in forming character even than heredity. I should have 
written the _externals_ of character, for primal, inner feelings are, I 
suppose, always inherited. 

Still, my want of education may be partly responsible for the 
unsatisfactory blankness of my early impressions. As it takes two to 
make a good talker, so it takes two to make a good hero—in print, at 
any rate. I was meeting distinguished people at every turn, and taking 
no notice of them. At Freshwater I was still so young that I preferred 
playing Indians and Knights of the Round Table with Tennyson’s sons, 
Flallam and Lionel, and the young Camerons, to sitting indoors noticing 
what the poet did and said. I was mighty proud when I learned how to 
prepare his daily pipe for him. It was a long churchwarden, and he liked 
the stem to be steeped in a solution of sal volatile, or something of 
that kind, so that it did not stick to his lips. But he and all the 
others seemed to me very old. There were my young knights waiting for 
me; and jumping gates, climbing trees, and running paper-chases are 
pleasant when one is young. 

It was not to inattentive ears that Tennyson read his poems. His reading 
was most impressive, but I think he read Browning's "Ride from Ghent to 
Aix" better than anything of his own, except, perhaps, "The Northern 
Farmer." He used to preserve the monotonous rhythm of the galloping 
horses in Browning's poem, and made the words come out sharply like 
hoofs upon a road. It was a little comic until one got used to it, but 
that fault lay in the ear of the hearer. It was the right way and the 
fine way to read this particular poem, and I have never forgotten it. 

In after years I met Tennyson again, when with Henry Irving I acted in 
two of his plays at the Lyceum. When I come to those plays, I shall have 
more to say of him. Gladstone, too, came into my later life. Browning I 
saw once or twice at dinner-parties, but knew him no better than in this 
early period, when I was Nelly Watts, and heedless of the greatness of 
great men. "To meet an angel and not to be afraid is to be impudent." I 
don't like to confess to it, but I think I must have been, according to 
this definition, _very_ impudent! 



One charming domestic arrangement at Freshwater was the serving of the 
dessert in a separate room from the rest of the dinner. And such a 
dessert it always was!—fruit piled high on great dishes in Veronese 
fashion, not the few nuts and an orange of some English households. 

It must have been some years after the Freshwater days, yet before the 
production of "The Cup," that I saw Tennyson in his carriage outside a 
jeweler's shop in Bond Street. 

"How very nice you look in the daytime," he said. "Not like an actress!" 

I disclaimed my singularity, and said I thought actresses looked _very_ 
nice in the daytime. 

To him and to the others my early romance was always the most 
interesting thing about me. When I saw them in later times, it seemed as 
if months, not years, had passed since I was Nelly Watts. 

Once, at the dictates of a conscience perhaps over fastidious, I made a 
bonfire of my letters. But a few were saved from the burning, more by 
accident than design. Among them I found yesterday a kind little note 
from Sir William Vernon Harcourt, which shows me that I must have known 
him, too, at the time of my first marriage and met him later on when I 
returned to the stage. 

"You cannot tell how much pleased I am to hear that you have been 
as happy as you deserve to be. The longer one lives, the more one 
learns not to despair, and to believe that nothing is impossible to 
those who have courage and hope and youth—I was going to add 
beauty and genius." (_This is the sort of thing that made me 
blush—and burn my letters before they shamed me! ) 

"My little boy is still the charm and consolation of my life. He is 
now twelve years old, and though I say it that should not, is a 
perfect child, and wins the hearts of all who know him." 

That little boy, now in His Majesty's Government, is known as the Right 
Honorable Lewis Harcourt. He married an American lady, Miss Burns of New 
York. 

Many inaccurate stories have been told of my brief married life, and I 
have never contradicted them—they were so manifestly absurd. Those who 
can imagine the surroundings into which I, a raw girl, undeveloped in 
all except my training as an actress, was thrown, can imagine the 
situation. 

Of one thing I am certain. While I was with Signor—the name by which 
Mr. Watts was known among his friends—I never had one single pang of 
regret for the theater. This may do me no credit, but it is _true_. 



I wondered at the new life, and worshiped it because of its beauty. When 
it suddenly came to an end, I was thunderstruck; and refused at first to 
consent to the separation, which was arranged for me in much the same 
way as my marriage had been. 

The whole thing was managed by those kind friends whose chief business 
in life seems to be the care of others. I don't blame them. There are 
cases where no one is to blame. "There do exist such things as honest 
misunderstandings," as Charles Reade was always impressing on me at a 
later time. There were no vulgar accusations on either side, and the 
words I read in the deed of separation, "incompatibility of temper"—a 
mere legal phrase—_more_ than covered the ground. Truer still would 
have been "incompatibility of occupation ," and the interference of 
well-meaning friends. We all suffer from that sort of thing. Pray God 
one be not a well-meaning friend one's self! 

"The marriage was not a happy one," they will probably say after my 
death, and I forestall them by saying that it in many ways was very 
happy indeed. What bitterness there was effaced itself in a very 
remarkable way. 

I saw Mr. Watts but once face to face after the separation. We met in 
the street at Brighton, and he told me that I had grown! I was never to 
speak to him again. But years later, after I had appeared at the Lyceum 
and had made some success in the world, I was in the garden of a house 
which adjoined Mr. Watt's new Little Holland House, and he, in his 
garden, saw me through the hedge. It was then that I received from him 
the first letter that I had had for years. In this letter he told me 
that he had watched my success with eager interest, and asked me to 
shake hands with him in spirit. "What success I may have," he wrote, 

"will be very incomplete and unsatisfactory if you cannot do what I have 
long been hesitating to ask. If you cannot, keep silence. If you can, 
one word, 'Yes,' will be enough." 

I answered simply, "Yes." 

After that he wrote to me again, and for two or three years we 
corresponded, but I never came into personal contact with him. 

As the past is now to me like a story in a book that I once read, I can 
speak of it easily. But if by doing so I thought that I might give pain 
or embarrassment to any one else, I should be silent about this 
long-forgotten time. After careful consideration it does not seem to me 
that it can be either indiscreet or injurious to let it be known that 
this great artist honored and appreciated my efforts and strife in my 
art; that this great man could not rid himself of the pain of feeling 
that he "had spoiled my life" (a chivalrous assumption of blame for what 
was, I think, a natural, almost inevitable, catastrophe), and that long 



after all personal relation had been broken off, he wrote to me gently, 
kindly,—as sympathetically ignoring the strangeness of the position, as 
if, to use his own expression, "we stood face to face on the brink of an 
universal grave." 

When this tender kindness was established between us, he sent me a 
portrait-head that he had done of me when I was his wife. I think it a 
very beautiful picture. He did not touch it except to mend the edges, 
thinking it better not to try to improve it by the work of another time. 

In one of these letters he writes that "there is nothing in all this 
that the world might not know." Surely the world is always the better 
for having a little truth instead of a great deal of idle inaccuracy and 
falsehood. That is my justification for publishing this, if 
justification be needed. 

If I did not fulfill his too high prophecy that "in addition to your 
artistic eminence, I feel that you will achieve a solid social position, 
make yourself a great woman, and take a noble place in the history of 
your time," I was the better for his having made it. 

If I had been able to look into the future, I should have been less 
rebellious at the termination of my first marriage. Was I so rebellious, 
after all? I am afraid I _showed_ about as much rebellion as a sheep. 

But I was miserable, indignant, unable to understand that there could be 
any justice in what had happened. In a little more than two years I 
returned to the stage. I was practically _driven_ back by those who 
meant to be kind—Tom Taylor, my father and mother, and others. _They_ 
looked ahead and saw clearly it was for my good. 

It _was_ a good thing, but at the time I hated it. And I hated going 
back to live at home. Mother furnished a room for me, and I thought the 
furniture hideous. Poor mother! 

For years Beethoven always reminded me of mending stockings, because I 
used to struggle with the large holes in my brothers' stockings upstairs 
in that ugly room, while downstairs Kate played the "Moonlight Sonata." 

I caught up the stitches in time to the notes! This was the period when, 
though every one was kind, I hated my life, hated every one and 
everything in the world more than at any time before or since. 




CHILDREN AT EASTER 

by C. Emily Frazier 
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That day in old Jerusalem when Christ our Lord was slain, 

I wonder if the children hid and wept in grief and pain; 

Dear little ones, on whose fair brows His tender touch had been, 
Whose infant forms had nestled close His loving arms within. 

I think that very soberly went mournful little feet 
When Christ our Lord was laid away in Joseph's garden sweet, 
And wistful eyes grew very sad and dimpled cheeks grew white, 
When He who suffered babes to come was prisoned from the light. 

With beaming looks and eager words a glad surprise He gave 
To those who sought their buried Lord and found an empty grave; 
For truly Christ had conquered death, Himself the Prince of Life, 
And none of all His Followers shall fail in any strife. 

O little ones, around the cross your Easter garlands twine, 

And bring your precious Easter gifts to many a sacred shrine, 

And, better still, let offerings of pure young hearts be given 
On Easter Day to Him who reigns the King of earth and heaven. 


HOW BLACK BECAME WHITE 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Fairy Tales from Brazil, by Elsie Spicer Eells 


One often hears the saying that one cannot make black white or white 
black. I said something about it once upon a time to my Brazilian 
_ama_ and she stared at me in surprise. "O, yes, one can," she said. 

"It happened once and no one can ever tell but that it may happen 
again. Perhaps the _Senhora_ has not heard the story?" I begged her to 
tell me the story and this is the tale: 

Once upon a time there was a little old woman who lived all alone with 
her little black son who was just as black as black can be. The little 
old woman had not always lived alone with the little black boy. She 
had once been the mother of three beautiful daughters, the very 
loveliest maidens in all the country round. They were so handsome that 
they attracted the attention of the wicked fairy who lived in an 
enchanted castle nearby, and this fairy had been very jealous of them. 
By the aid of magic she tied them up in sacks which could be opened 
only by burning the sacks over a fire built from magic wood. The 





little old woman and her little black son searched long and diligently 
for magic wood, but they were never able to find any. 

It was a terrible thing to have one's daughters shut up in magic 
sacks. The little old woman had grown bent and weak and cross in her 
search to find the magic wood. If it had not been for the little 
black boy she would have given up entirely. The little black boy was 
always gay and cheerful and always sure that some day they would 
succeed in finding the magic wood. 

One day the little old woman took her big water jar upon her head and 
carried it down to the stream to fill. It was so very heavy when she 
had filled it with water that she could not lift it to her head even 
with the help of the little black boy. Three fine looking 
_cavalheiros_ happened to be passing on horseback. She sent the little 
black boy to ask them if they would help her. They said they couldn't 
possibly stop. The little old woman was very angry. She did not know 
that they were on their way to the magic castle and _couldn't_ stop. 

The same wicked fairy who had shut the little old woman's beautiful 
daughters up in the sacks, was leading them on. 

If the little old woman had known all about the three _cavalheiros_ 
she would not have been angry. She would have wanted to help them 
instead. The three _cavalheiros_ were very good and very wise, so they 
managed to get along very well. As soon as they reached the enchanted 
castle the fairy showed them to their beds. She had marked each bed 
with a candle. No one before had ever been wise enough to blow out 
these candles. These _cavalheiros_ blew out the candles and that took 
away the fairy's power over them. They were able to escape from the 
palace. When the wicked fairy came to put them in her magic sacks she 
found the beds empty. 

The three _cavalheiros_ took their horses and rode back by the same 
road by which they had come. They stopped at a little shop on a corner 
which was kept by a good fairy and bought one _vintem's_ worth of 
ashes, one _vintem's_ worth of salt and one _vintem's_ worth of pins. 

After a while the three _cavalheiros_ approached the house of the 
little old woman and the little black boy. The little old woman was 
still angry because they had refused to stop and help her lift her 
water jar to her head. When she saw them coming she threw stones at 
them. Of course that was a very stupid thing to do. 

When the three _cavalheiros_ saw what was happening they were greatly 
surprised. They had forgotten all about the little black boy and the 
little old woman whom he had asked them to help. When they saw her 
coming with the stones they thought that she must be a wicked fairy in 
the form of a little old woman. 



The _cavalheiro_ who had one _vintem's_ worth of ashes in his pocket 
threw the ashes at her. It became night. The little old woman came on 
with her stones just the same. 

The _cavalheiro_ who had one _vintem's_ worth of salt in his pocket 
threw the salt at her. Immediately a sea of salt water appeared 
between the three _cavalheiros_ and the little old woman. The little 
old woman came on with her stones just the same. 

The _cavalheiro_ who had one _vintem's_ worth of pins in his pocket 
threw the pins at her. Immediately a high, thorny hedge sprang out of 
the ground between the little old woman and the three _cavalheiros_. 

The little old woman was too angry to think clearly. If she had not 
been so angry she would have known at once that this must be magic 
wood. The little black boy, however, had his wits about him. He 
hastened to gather the branches even though the thorns tore his hands. 
Soon he had brought together a great pile of wood like the piles which 
they make in the streets to burn on a _festa_ night. 

The little old woman saw what he was doing and ran to get the magic 
sacks in which her daughters were imprisoned. They laid the sacks on 
top of the pile of magic wood and lighted the fire. There was a great 
noise like thunder. Out of the three magic sacks there sprang three 
beautiful maidens who had been preserved alive in the sacks by a 
miracle of _Nossa Senhora_. 

The little old woman and her three beautiful daughters turned to thank 
the little black boy for what he had done. The little black boy was no 
longer black. He had been turned white. 

The three _cavalheiros_ married the three beautiful maidens and the 
little boy who was now white, grew up to be the greatest _cavalheiro_ 
of them all. 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 

By Josephine Preston Peabody 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, The Children's Hour, Volume 3 (of 10), by 
Various, Edited by Eva March Tappan 


When gods and shepherds piped and the stars sang, that was the day of 
musicians! But the triumph of Phoebus Apollo him s elf was not so wonderful 
as the triumph of a mortal man who lived on earth, though some say that he 
came of divine lineage. This was Orpheus, that best of harpers, who went 
with the Grecian heroes of the great ship Argo in search of the Golden 
Fleece. 





After his return from the quest, he won Eurydice for his wife, and they 
were as happy as people can be who love each other and every one else. The 
very wild beasts loved them, and the trees clustered about their home as 
if they were watered with music. But even the gods themselves were not 
always free from sorrow, and one day misfortune came upon that harper 
Orpheus whom all men loved to honor. 

Eurydice, his lovely wife, as she was wandering with the nymphs, 
unwittingly trod upon a serpent in the grass. Surely, if Orpheus had been 
with her, playing upon his lyre, no creature could have harmed her. But 
Orpheus came too late. She died of the sting, and was lost to him in the 
Underworld. 

For days he wandered from his home, singing the story of his loss and his 
despair to the helpless passers-by. His grief moved the very stones in the 
wilderness, and roused a dumb distress in the hearts of savage beasts. 

Even the gods on Mount Olympus gave ear, but they held no power over the 
darkness of Hades. 

Wherever Orpheus wandered with his lyre, no one had the will to forbid him 
entrance; and at length he found unguarded that very cave that leads to 
the Underworld, where Pluto rules the spirits of the dead. He went down 
without fear. The fire in his living heart found him a way through the 
gloom of that place. He crossed the Styx, the black river that the Gods 
name as their most sacred oath. Charon, the harsh old ferryman who takes 
the shades across, forgot to ask of him the coin that every soul must pay. 

For Orpheus sang. There in the Underworld the song of Apollo would not 
have moved the poor ghosts so much. It would have amazed them, like a star 
far off that no one understands. But here was a human singer, and he sang 
of things that grow in every human heart, youth and love and death, the 
sweetness of the Earth, and the bitterness of losing aught that is dear to 
us. 


Now the dead, when they go to the Underworld, drink of the pool of Lethe; 
and forgetfulness of all that has passed comes upon them like a sleep, and 
they lose their longing for the world, they lose their memory of pain, and 
live content with that cool twilight. But not the pool of Lethe itself 
could withstand the song of Orpheus; and in the hearts of the shades all 
the old dreams awoke wondering. They remembered once more the life of men 
on earth, the glory of the sun and moon, the sweetness of new grass, the 
warmth of their homes, all the old joy and grief that they had known. And 
they wept. 

Even the Furies were moved to pity. Those, too, who were suffering 
punishment for evil deeds ceased to be tormented for themselves, and 
grieved only for the innocent Orpheus who had lost Eurydice. Sisyphus, 
that fraudulent king (who is doomed to roll a monstrous boulder uphill 
forever), stopped to listen. The daughters of Danaus left off their task 



of drawing water in a sieve. Tantalus forgot hunger and thirst, though 
before his eyes hung magical fruits that were wont to vanish out of his 
grasp, and just beyond reach bubbled the water that was a torment to his 
ears; he did not hear it while Orpheus sang. 

So, among a crowd of eager ghosts, Orpheus came, singing with all his 
heart, before the king and queen of Hades. And the queen Proserpina wept 
as she listened and grew homesick, remembering the fields of Enna and the 
growing of the wheat, and her own beautiful mother, Demeter. Then Pluto 
gave way. 

They called Eurydice and she came, like a young guest unused to the 
darkness of the Underworld. She was to return with Orpheus, but on one 
condition. If he turned to look at her once before they reached the upper 
air, he must lose her again and go back to the world alone. 

Rapt with joy, the happy Orpheus hastened on the way, thinking only of 
Eurydice, who was following him. Past Lethe, across the Styx they went, he 
and his lovely wife, still silent as a shade. But the place was full of 
gloom, the silence weighed upon him, he had not seen her for so long; her 
footsteps made no sound; and he could hardly believe the miracle, for 
Pluto seldom relents. When the first gleam of upper daylight broke through 
the cleft to the dismal world, he forgot all, save that he must know if 
she still followed. He turned to see her face, and the promise was broken! 

She smiled at him forgivingly, but it was too late. He stretched out his 
anus to take her, but she faded from them, as the bright snow, that none 
may keep, melts in our very hands. A murmur of farewell came to his 
ears,—no more. She was gone. 

He would have followed, but Charon, now on guard, drove him back. Seven 
days he lingered there between the worlds of life and death, but after the 
broken promise Hades would not listen to his song. Back to the earth he 
wandered, though it was sweet to him no longer. He died young, singing to 
the last, and round about the place where his body rested, nightingales 
nested in the trees. His lyre was set among the stars; and he himself went 
down to join Eurydice, unforbidden. 

Those two had no need of Lethe, for their life on earth had been wholly 
fair, and now that they are together they no longer own a sorrow. 




ANNA-MARGARET 

by Augusta Bird 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Upward Path, by Various 

To Anna-Margaref s mind, being the baby of the family was simply awful. 
This fact seemed to grow with it each day. It began in the morning when 
she watched her sisters as they laughed and rollicked through their 
dressing. 

"Bet I'll beat, and you got on your stockings already," challenged 
Edith. 

"I'll bet you won't,—bet I'll be out to the pump, my face washed, and 
be at the breakfast table and you won't have your shoes laced up," 
boasted Ruth, the older of the two. 

"We’ll see, we'll see," giggled Edith. 

"Oho, I guess you will. Mother gave you new shoe strings," said Ruth 
somewhat crestfallen. 

"I told you so, I told you so," and Edith bounded out of the door, 
closely pursued by Ruth who cried: "You didn't beat me but 'bout an 
inch." 

Anna-Margaret was left alone to sit and think for all the next hour how 
perfectly awful it was to be the baby, until Mother Dear was able to 
come and dress her. 

The next morning it was the same torture all over again. It seemed to 
Anna-Margaret that people never stopped to think or know what a baby was 
forced to go through. There were Edith and Ruth racing again. 
Anna-Margaret spied her shoes and stockings on a chair. Out of the side 
of her crib she climbed. 

"Look at Anna-Margaret!" screamed Edith. 

"You, Anna-Margaret, get right back in that crib!" commanded Ruth 
assuming her mother's tone. 

"I won’t!" And right over to the chair where her shoes and stockings 
were, walked the baby. She seated herself on the floor and drew on her 
stocking as if she had been in the habit of doing it on preceding 
mornings. It was surprising to Anna-Margaret, herself, the ease with 
which it went on. 


Look at that child," gasped Ruth. 



Edith looked and said a little grudgingly, "I'll bet she can't put on 
her shoes though." Edith remembered how long it was before she was able 
to put on her shoes, and this accomplishment, in her mind, seemed to 
give her a great superiority over her baby sister. 

"Come on, Edith," called Ruth, "I'll beat you down to the pump and I'll 
give you to the rose bush, too." 

Struggling, pulling and twisting sat Anna-Margaret all alone, but the 
shoe would not go on. She was just about to give up in utter despair and 
burst into tears when Mother Dear appeared in the doorway. 

"What is mother's angel doing? Well, well, look at Mother's smart child, 
she has got on her stocking already,—here, let mother help her." 

It was awful to think you were still such a baby that you couldn't do 
anything yourself, but it was very nice, so Anna-Margaret thought, to 
have such an adorable mother to come to your rescue. 

"There now, run out and tell Ruth to wash your face and then mother will 
give you your breakfast." 

"Wash my face, Ruth," requested Anna-Margaret at the pump. 

"Who laced up your shoes?" asked Edith suspiciously. 

"I did." Anna-Margaret said it so easily that it startled herself. 

"I don't believe it, I don't believe it. I am going to ask Mother." 

"Hold still, will you, and let me wash your face," commanded Ruth. 

As soon as she was free, away went Anna-Margaret back to the house. 

"Muvver, Muvver," cried Anna-Margaret almost breathless as she entered 
the big kitchen, "tell Edith I laced up my shoes, tell 'er, Muvver, will 
yo’, Muvver?" 

Mother stopped her work at the breakfast table. "Anna-Margaret, I could 
not do that because you didn't." 

"But tell 'er I did, won't you, Muvver," she pleaded. 

"Anna-Margaret, I can't do that because I would be telling a lie. Don't 
I whip Ruth and Edith for telling lies?" 

"Tell a lie, Muvver, tell a lie, I won't whip you ." 



Mother Dear was forced to smile. "Here, eat your breakfast, I can't 
promise my baby I will tell a lie, even if she won't whip me." 


Fortunately no one questioned Mother Dear and Anna-Margaret ate her 
breakfast in silence. Then kissing her mother in a matter of fact way, 
she went out to play with her sisters. 

"Ah, here comes Anna-Margaret to knock down our things," moaned Edith. 

"Let her come on," cried Ruth, "and we'll go down in the bottom and 
build sand forts; it rained yesterday and the sand is nice and damp." 

"Oh-oo, let's," echoed Edith, and off they scampered. Anna-Margaret saw 
them and started after them as fast as her little chubby brown legs 
could carry her, which wasn't very fast. The other children were far in 
front of her. Anna-Margaret stopped suddenly,—she heard a little biddie 
in distress. There was a mother hen darting through the grass after a 
fleeing grasshopper, and close behind her was the whole flock save one. 
Anna-Margaret watched them as the young chickens spread open their wings 
and hurried in pursuit of their mother. Far behind one little black, 
fuzzy biddie struggled and tripped over the tall grass stems. The baby 
looked at the little chick and then at the other ones and saw that they 
were different. She didn't know what the difference was. She could not 
understand that the other chickens were several days older and that this 
one had only been taken away from its own mother hen that morning in 
order that she would remain on her nest until all her chicks were 
hatched. All Anna-Margaret knew was that they were different. 

"Poor I'll biddie, dey don't want you to play wif them," she 
sympathized, "come, come to Anna-Margaret." 

With little difficulty she captured the young chick and started back to 
the house. 

"Daf s all 'ight, I know what I'm gonna do," she decided, "I'm gonna 
play Dod. Poor I'll biddie, just wait, Anna-Margaret'11 fix yo', so you 
can run and fly and keep up with the biddies. Won't dat be nice, uh?" 

And she put her curly head down close to the little chick as if to catch 
its answer. 

Anna-Margaret went straight to the big sewing-basket and placing the 
biddie on the machine extracted a threaded needle. Cutting two small 
pieces of black cloth for wings, she took the chick and seated herself 
on the drop-step between the sewing-room and dining-room. She then 
attempted to sew one of the little black pieces of cloth to one of the 
tiny wings of the young chick. 

"There, there, yo'll be all 'ight in dest a minute," she said amid the 
distressful chirping of the chick. The biddie's cries brought Mother 



Dear to the scene. 


"Anna-Margaret, what on earth are you doing to the little chicken?" 

Anna-Margaret turned her big brown eyes upon her mother. "I'm playin' 
Dod and I'm puttin' some wings on des I'll biddie so it can run and fly 
like the oo-ver ones, and so they won't run off all the time and leave 
it." 

"But Anna-Margaret, don’t you know you are hurting the little biddie?" 

"No-o, Muvver," she said slowly, "but I know what it is to be always 
runned off and lef." 

Mother Dear understood what was in her baby's mind as she gathered her 
up in her arms. Anna-Margaret dropped the sewing, cuddled the little 
biddie close in one arm and clasped her mother's neck with the other. 
Mother Dear held her closely. 

"I love yo', Muvver Dear," whispered Anna-Margaret. 

"I love you, baby dear," was the whispered answer. 

Being the baby of the family to Anna-Margaret's mind, just now, was 
awfully nice. 




INCOMPATIBLE 
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To-day I hate that bitter creed, 

Whereby the groaning soul is taught 
That God Almighty finds the need 
Of pain, ere true salvation's wrought! 

Dear God, who did create the trees, 

The scented flowers, the misty view, 
The uplands’ breezy ecstasies, 

The Ocean's iridescent blue, 

The arches of the endless sky, 

The magic of a day in Spring, 

The down upon a butterfly, 

The anthem that the skylarks sing. 

All perfect growing harmonies, 

Each tuneful sound and beauteous sight, 
That lifts us from our miseries 
To raptures of supreme delight, 

Can I believe that Thou hast willed 
Each bitter moment I have spent? 
Whereby in anguish were fulfilled 
Thy hard decrees of punishment? 

To-day is June! Since early dawn 
My heart has felt the sun's caress, 

I bless the hour that I was born 
To witness so much loveliness. 

And I would have a _God_ of love, 

A tender God, who looks and smiles 
From some not distant throne above 
Upon His fair created miles. 

I know not who has placed the thorns 
That pierce, on our human brow, 

But I would pray on these sweet morns. 
Dear God, Oh! Let it not be Thou. 




THEY SAID 
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BECAUSE thy prayer hath never fed 
Dark Ate with the food she craves; 
Because thou dost not hate, they said, 

Nor joy to step on foemen’s graves; 
Because thou canst not hate, as we, 

Plow poor a creature thou must be! 

Thy veins as pale as ours are red! 

Go to! Love loves thee not, they said. 

Because by thee no snare was spread 
To baffle Love—if Love should stray; 
Because thou dost not watch, they said, 

To strictly compass Love each way; 
Because thou dost not watch, as we, 

Nor jealous Care hath lodged with thee, 
To strew with thorns a restless bed— 

Go to! Love loves thee not, they said. 

Because thy feet were not misled 
To jocund ground, yet all infirm; 
Because thou art not fond, they said, 

Nor dost exact thine heyday term; 
Because thou art not fond, as we, 

How dull a creature thou must be! 

Thy pulse how slow, yet shrewd thy head! 
Go to! Love loves thee not, they said. 

Because thou hast not roved to wed 
With those to Love averse or strange; 
Because thou hast not roved, they said, 
Nor ever studied artful change; 

Because thou hast not roved, as we, 

Love paid no ransom rich for thee, 

Nor, seeking thee, unwearied sped. 

Go to! Love loves thee not, they said. 

Aye, so! because thou thought’st to tread 
Love’s ways, and all his bidding do; 
Because thou hast not tired, they said, 

Nor ever wert to Love untrue; 

Because thou hast not tired, as we, 

How tedious must thy service be; 



Love with thy zeal is surfeited! 

Go to! Love loves thee not, they said. 


Because thou hast not wanton shed 
On every hand thy heritage; 

Because thou art not flush, they said, 

But hast regard to meagre age; 

Because thou art not flush, as we, 

How strait thy cautious soul must be! 

How well thy thrift stands thee in stead! 

Go to! Love loves thee not, they said. 

And therefore look thou not for bread— 

For wine and bread from Love’s deep store, 
Because thou hast no need, they said; 

But us he’ll feast forevermore! 

Because thou hast no need, as we, 

Sit in his purlieus, thou, and see 
How with Love’s bounty we are fed. 

Go to! Love loves thee not, they said. 


PRESENTIMENTO. 
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Si; mi ha sorriso e m'ha baciata ancora, 

Ma un freddo m'e rimasto in fondo al core, 
Un buio, un vago senso di terrore! 

— E l'anima m’ha detto a voce bassa: 

— L'amore passa! — 

Si; come sempre m'ha serrato al core, 

Ma son rimasta smorta smorta in viso. 
Facea male a me stessa il mio sorriso. 
Tanto me lo sentia languido e stanco 
Sul viso bianco! 

Mi sfugge l'amor suo, come la sabbia 
Serrata entro le dita fugge, fugge.... 

E nella febbre e l'ansia che lo strugge 
Richiama a grida disperate il core: 

Amore! Amore! 

Io con ambe le mani copro il viso, 

Per non veder la notte che s'avanza. 

Ritta nel core, eterna, la Speranza 





Guarda nel buio. Cerca nel lontano 
Un raggio. Invano! 


THE SINGING-WOMAN FROM THE WOOD’S EDGE 
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What should I be but a prophet and a liar, 

Whose mother was a leprechaun, whose father was a friar? 
Teethed on a crucifix and cradled under water, 

What should I be but the fiend’s god-daughter? 

And who should be my playmates but the adder and the frog, 
That was got beneath a furze-bush and bom in a bog? 

And what should be my singing, that was christened at an altar, 
But Aves and Credos and Psalms out of the Psalter? 

You will see such webs on the wet grass, maybe, 

As a pixie-mother weaves for her baby, 

You will find such flame at the wave’s weedy ebb 
As flashes in the meshes of a mer-mother’s web, 

But there comes to birth no common spawn 
From the love of a priest for a leprechaun, 

And you never have seen and you never will see 
Such things as the things that swaddled me! 

After all’s said and after all’s done, 

What should I be but a harlot and a nun? 

In through the bushes, on any foggy day, 

My dad would come a-swishing of the drops away, 

With a prayer for my death and a groan for my birth, 
A-mumbling of his beads for all that he was worth. 

And there’d sit my ma, with her knees beneath her chin, 
A-looking in his face and a-drinking of it in, 

And a-marking in the moss some funny little saying 

That would mean just the opposite of all that he was praying! 

He taught me the holy-talk of Vesper and of Matin, 

He heard me my Greek and he heard me my Latin, 

He blessed me and crossed me to keep my soul from evil, 

And we watched him out of sight, and we conjured up the devil! 





Oh, the things I haven’t seen and the things I haven’t known, 

What with hedges and ditches till after I was grown, 

And yanked both ways by my mother and my father, 

With a “Which would you better?” and a “Which would you rather?” 

With him for a sire and her for a dam, 

What should I be but just what I am? 


CACTUS SEED 
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Radiant notes 

piercing my narrow-chested room, 

beating down through my ceiling- 

smeared with unshapen 

belly-prints of dreams 

drifted out of old smokes— 

trillions of icily 

peltering notes 

out of just one canary, 

all grown to song 

as a plant to its stalk, 

from too long craning at a sky-light 

and a square of second-hand blue. 

Silvery-strident throat— 
so assiduously serenading my brain, 
flinching under 

the glittering hail of your notes— 

were you not safe behind... rats know what thickness of... 
plastered wall... 

I might fathom 
your golden delirium 

with throttle of finger and thumb 
shutting valve of bright song. 

II 

But if... away off... on a fork of grassed earth 
socketing an inlet reach of blue water... 
if canaries (do they sing out of cages?) 
flung such luminous notes, 
they would sink in the spirit... 
lie germinal... 

housed in the soul as a seed in the earth... 





to break forth at spring with the crocuses into young smiles 
on the mouth. 

Or glancing off buoyantly, 
radiate notes in one key 
with the sparkle of rain-drops 
on the petal of a cactus flower 
focusing the just-out sun. 

Cactus... why cactus? 

God... God... 

somewhere... away off... 

cactus flowers, star-yellow 

ray out of spiked green, 

and empties of sky 

roll you over and over 

like a mother her baby in long grass. 

And only the wind scandal-mongers with gum trees, 
pricking multiple leaves 
at his amazing story. 




THE OLD NURSE'S STORY 
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You know, my dears, that your mother was an orphan, and an only child; 
and I daresay you have heard that your grandfather was a clergyman up 
in Westmoreland, where I come from. I was just a girl in the village 
school, when, one day, your grandmother came in to ask the mistress if 
there was any scholar there who would do for a nurse-maid; and mighty 
proud I was, I can tell ye, when the mistress called me up, and spoke 
of me being a good girl at my needle, and a steady, honest girl, and 
one whose parents were very respectable, though they might be poor. I 
thought I should like nothing better than to serve the pretty young 
lady, who was blushing as deep as I was, as she spoke of the coming 
baby, and what I should have to do with it. Elowever, I see you don't 
care so much for this part of my story, as for what you think is to 
come, so I'll tell you at once. I was engaged and settled at the 
parsonage before Miss Rosamond (that was the baby, who is now your 
mother) was born. To be sure, I had little enough to do with her when 
she came, for she was never out of her mother's arms, and slept by her 
all night long; and proud enough was I sometimes when missis trusted 
her to me. There never was such a baby before or since, though you've 
all of you been fine enough in your turns; but for sweet, winning ways, 
you've none of you come up to your mother. She took after her mother, 
who was a real lady born; a Miss Fumivall, a grand-daughter of Lord 
Furnivall's, in Northumberland. I believe she had neither brother nor 
sister, and had been brought up in my lord's family till she had 
married your grandfather, who was just a curate, son to a shopkeeper in 
Carlisle—but a clever, fine gentleman as ever was—and one who was a 
right-down hard worker in his parish, which was very wide, and 
scattered all abroad over the Westmoreland Fells. When your mother, 
little Miss Rosamond, was about four or five years old, both her 
parents died in a fortnight—one after the other. Ah! that was a sad 
time. My pretty young mistress and me was looking for another baby, 
when my master came home from one of his long rides, wet and tired, and 
took the fever he died of; and then she never held up her head again, 
but just lived to see her dead baby, and have it laid on her breast, 
before she sighed away her life. My mistress had asked me, on her 
death-bed, never to leave Miss Rosamond; but if she had never spoken a 
word, I would have gone with the little child to the end of the world. 

The next thing, and before we had well stilled our sobs, the executors 
and guardians came to settle the affairs. They were my poor young 
mistress's own cousin, Lord Furnivall, and Mr. Esthwaite, my master's 
brother, a shopkeeper in Manchester; not so well to do then as he was 
afterwards, and with a large family rising about him. Well! I don't 
know if it were their settling, or because of a letter my mistress 
wrote on her death-bed to her cousin, my lord; but somehow it was 



settled that Miss Rosamond and me were to go to Furnivall Manor House, 
in Northumberland, and my lord spoke as if it had been her mother's 
wish that she should live with his family, and as if he had no 
objections, for that one or two more or less could make no difference 
in so grand a household. So, though that was not the way in which I 
should have wished the coming of my bright and pretty pet to have been 
looked at—who was like a sunbeam in any family, be it never so 
grand—I was well pleased that all the folks in the Dale should stare 
and admire, when they heard I was going to be young lady's maid at my 
Lord Fumivall's at Furnivall Manor. 

But I made a mistake in thinking we were to go and live where my lord 
did. It turned out that the family had left Furnivall Manor House fifty 
years or more. I could not hear that my poor young mistress had never 
been there, though she had been brought up in the family; and I was 
sorry for that, for I should have liked Miss Rosamond's youth to have 
passed where her mother's had been. 

My lord's gentleman, from whom I asked as many questions as I durst, 
said that the Manor House was at the foot of the Cumberland Fells, and 
a very grand place; that an old Miss Furnivall, a great-aunt of my 
lord’s, lived there, with only a few servants; but that it was a very 
healthy place, and my lord had thought that it would suit Miss Rosamond 
very well for a few years, and that her being there might perhaps amuse 
his old aunt. 

I was bidden by my lord to have Miss Rosamond's things ready by a 
certain day. He was a stem, proud man, as they say all the Lords 
Furnivall were; and he never spoke a word more than was necessary. Folk 
did say he had loved my young mistress; but that, because she knew that 
his father would object, she would never listen to him, and married Mr. 
Esthwaite; but I don’t know. He never married, at any rate. But he 
never took much notice of Miss Rosamond; which I thought he might have 
done if he had cared for her dead mother. He sent his gentleman with us 
to the Manor House, telling him to join him at Newcastle that same 
evening; so there was no great length of time for him to make us known 
to all the strangers before he, too, shook us off; and we were left, 
two lonely young things (I was not eighteen) in the great old Manor 
House. It seems like yesterday that we drove there. We had left our own 
dear parsonage very early, and we had both cried as if our hearts would 
break, though we were travelling in my lord's carriage, which I thought 
so much of once. And now it was long past noon on a September day, and 
we stopped to change horses for the last time at a little smoky town, 
all full of colliers and miners. Miss Rosamond had fallen asleep, but 
Mr. Henry told me to waken her, that she might see the park and the 
Manor House as we drove up. I thought it rather a pity; but I did what 
he bade me, for fear he should complain of me to my lord. We had left 
all signs of a town, or even a village, and were then inside the gates 
of a large wild park—not like the parks here in the south, but with 



rocks, and the noise of running water, and gnarled thorn-trees, and old 
oaks, all white and peeled with age. 

The road went up about two miles, and then we saw a great and stately 
house, with many trees close around it, so close that in some places 
their branches dragged against the walls when the wind blew; and some 
hung broken down; for no one seemed to take much charge of the 
place;—to lop the wood, or to keep the moss-covered camage-way in 
order. Only in front of the house all was clear. The great oval drive 
was without a weed; and neither tree nor creeper was allowed to grow 
over the long, many-windowed front; at both sides of which a wing 
protected, which were each the ends of other side fronts; for the 
house, although it was so desolate, was even grander than I expected. 
Behind it rose the Fells; which seemed unenclosed and bare enough; and 
on the left hand of the house, as you stood facing it, was a little, 
old-fashioned flower-garden, as I found out afterwards. A door opened 
out upon it from the west front; it had been scooped out of the thick, 
dark wood for some old Lady Furnivall; but the branches of the great 
forest-trees had grown and overshadowed it again, and there were very 
few flowers that would live there at that time. 

When we drove up to the great front entrance, and went into the hall, I 
thought we would be lost—it was so large, and vast and grand. There 
was a chandelier all of bronze, hung down from the middle of the 
ceiling; and I had never seen one before, and looked at it all in 
amaze. Then, at one end of the hall, was a great fire-place, as large 
as the sides of the houses in my country, with massy andirons and dogs 
to hold the wood; and by it were heavy, old-fashioned sofas. At the 
opposite end of the hall, to the left as you went in—on the western 
side—was an organ built into the wall, and so large that it filled up 
the best part of that end. Beyond it, on the same side, was a door; and 
opposite, on each side of the fire-place, were also doors leading to 
the east front; but those I never went through as long as I stayed in 
the house, so I can’t tell you what lay beyond. 

The afternoon was closing in, and the hall, which had no fire lighted 
in it, looked dark and gloomy, but we did not stay there a moment. The 
old servant, who had opened the door for us, bowed to Mr. Henry, and 
took us in through the door at the further side of the great organ, and 
led us through several smaller halls and passages into the west 
drawing-room, where he said that Miss Furnivall was sitting. Poor 
little Miss Rosamond held very tight to me, as if she were scared and 
lost in that great place; and as for myself, I was not much better. The 
west drawing-room was very cheerful-looking, with a warm fire in it, 
and plenty of good, comfortable furniture about. Miss Furnivall was an 
old lady not far from eighty, I should think, but I do not know. She 
was thin and tall, and had a face as full of fine wrinkles as if they 
had been drawn all over it with a needle's point. Her eyes were very 
watchful, to make up, I suppose, for her being so deaf as to be obliged 



to use a trumpet. Sitting with her, working at the same great piece of 
tapestry, was Mrs. Stark, her maid and companion, and almost as old as 
she was. She had lived with Miss Furnivall ever since they both were 
young, and now she seemed more like a friend than a servant; she looked 
so cold, and grey, and stony, as if she had never loved or cared for 
any one; and I don't suppose she did care for any one, except her 
mistress; and, owing to the great deafness of the latter, Mrs. Stark 
treated her very much as if she were a child. Mr. Henry gave some 
message from my lord, and then he bowed good-by to us all,—taking no 
notice of my sweet little Miss Rosamond's outstretched hand—and left 
us standing there, being looked at by the two old ladies through their 
spectacles. 

I was right glad when they rung for the old footman who had shown us in 
at first, and told him to take us to our rooms. So we went out of that 
great drawing-room and into another sitting-room, and out of that, and 
then up a great flight of stairs, and along a broad gallery—which was 
something like a library, having books all down one side, and windows 
and writing-tables all down the other—till we came to our rooms, which 
I was not sorry to hear were just over the kitchens; for I began to 
think I should be lost in that wilderness of a house. There was an old 
nursery, that had been used for all the little lords and ladies long 
ago, with a pleasant fire burning in the grate, and the kettle boiling 
on the hob, and tea-things spread out on the table; and out of that 
room was the night-nursery, with a little crib for Miss Rosamond close 
to my bed. And old James called up Dorothy, his wife, to bid us 
welcome; and both he and she were so hospitable and kind, that 
by-and-by Miss Rosamond and me felt quite at home; and by the time tea 
was over, she was sitting on Dorothy's knee, and chattering away as 
fast as her little tongue could go. I soon found out that Dorothy was 
from Westmoreland, and that bound her and me together, as it were; and 
I would never wish to meet with kinder people than were old James and 
his wife. James had lived pretty nearly all his life in my lord's 
family, and thought there was no one so grand as they. He even looked 
down a little on his wife; because, till he had married her, she had 
never lived in any but a farmer's household. But he was very fond of 
her, as well he might be. They had one servant under them, to do all 
the rough work. Agnes they called her; and she and me, and James and 
Dorothy, with Miss Furnivall and Mrs. Stark, made up the family; always 
remembering my sweet little Miss Rosamond! I used to wonder what they 
had done before she came, they thought so much of her now. Kitchen and 
drawing-room, it was all the same. The hard, sad Miss Furnivall, and 
the cold Mrs. Stark, looked pleased when she came fluttering in like a 
bird, playing and pranking hither and thither, with a continual murmur, 
and pretty prattle of gladness. I am sure, they were sorry many a time 
when she flitted away into the kitchen, though they were too proud to 
ask her to stay with them, and were a little surprised at her taste; 
though to be sure, as Mrs. Stark said, it was not to be wondered at, 
remembering what stock her father had come of. The great, old rambling 



house was a famous place for little Miss Rosamond. She made expeditions 
all over it, with me at her heels; all, except the east wing, which was 
never opened, and whither we never thought of going. But in the western 
and northern part was many a pleasant room; full of things that were 
curiosities to us, though they might not have been to people who had 
seen more. The windows were darkened by the sweeping boughs of the 
trees, and the ivy which had overgrown them; but, in the green gloom, 
we could manage to see old china jars and carved ivory boxes, and great 
heavy books, and, above all, the old pictures! 

Once, I remember, my darling would have Dorothy go with us to tell us 
who they all were; for they were all portraits of some of my lord’s 
family, though Dorothy could not tell us the names of every one. We had 
gone through most of the rooms, when we came to the old state 
drawing-room over the hall, and there was a picture of Miss Furnivall; 
or, as she was called in those days, Miss Grace, for she was the 
younger sister. Such a beauty she must have been! but with such a set, 
proud look, and such scorn looking out of her handsome eyes, with her 
eyebrows just a little raised, as if she wondered how anyone could have 
the impertinence to look at her, and her lip curled at us, as we stood 
there gazing. She had a dress on, the like of which I had never seen 
before, but it was all the fashion when she was young; a hat of some 
soft white stuff like beaver, pulled a little over her brows, and a 
beautiful plume of feathers sweeping round it on one side; and her gown 
of blue satin was open in front to a quilted white stomacher. 

'Well, to be sure!' said I, when I had gazed my fill. 'Flesh is grass, 
they do say; but who would have thought that Miss Furnivall had been 
such an out-and-out beauty, to see her now.' 

'Yes,' said Dorothy. 'Folks change sadly. But if what my master's 
father used to say was true, Miss Furnivall, the elder sister, was 
handsomer than Miss Grace. Her picture is here somewhere; but, if I 
show it you, you must never let on, even to James, that you have seen 
it. Can the little lady hold her tongue, think you?' asked she. 

I was not so sure, for she was such a little sweet, bold, open-spoken 
child, so I set her to hide herself; and then I helped Dorothy to turn 
a great picture, that leaned with its face towards the wall, and was 
not hung up as the others were. To be sure, it beat Miss Grace for 
beauty; and, I think, for scornful pride, too, though in that matter it 
might be hard to choose. I could have looked at it an hour, but Dorothy 
seemed half frightened at having shown it to me, and hurried it back 
again, and bade me run and find Miss Rosamond, for that there were some 
ugly places about the house, where she should like ill for the child to 
go. I was a brave, high-spirited girl, and thought little of what the 
old woman said, for I liked hide-and-seek as well as any child in the 
parish; so off I ran to find my little one. 



As winter drew on, and the days grew shorter, I was sometimes almost 
certain that I heard a noise as if someone was playing on the great 
organ in the hall. I did not hear it every evening; but, certainly, I 
did very often, usually when I was sitting with Miss Rosamond, after I 
had put her to bed, and keeping quite still and silent in the bedroom. 
Then I used to hear it booming and swelling away in the distance. The 
first night, when I went down to my supper, I asked Dorothy who had 
been playing music, and James said very shortly that I was a gowk to 
take the wind soughing among the trees for music; but I saw Dorothy 
look at him very fearfully, and Bessy, the kitchen-maid, said something 
beneath her breath, and went quite white. I saw they did not like my 
question, so I held my peace till I was with Dorothy alone, when I knew 
I could get a good deal out of her. So, the next day, I watched my 
time, and I coaxed and asked her who it was that played the organ; for 
I knew that it was the organ and not the wind well enough, for all I 
had kept silence before James. But Dorothy had had her lesson, I’ll 
warrant, and never a word could I get from her. So then I tried Bessy, 
though I had always held my head rather above her, as I was evened to 
James and Dorothy, and she was little better than their servant. So she 
said I must never, never tell; and if ever I told, I was never to say 
_she_ had told me; but it was a very strange noise, and she had heard 
it many a time, but most of all on winter nights, and before storms; 
and folks did say it was the old lord playing on the great organ in the 
hall, just as he used to do when he was alive; but who the old lord 
was, or why he played, and why he played on stormy winter evenings in 
particular, she either could not or would not tell me. Well! I told you 
I had a brave heart; and I thought it was rather pleasant to have that 
grand music rolling about the house, let who would be the player; for 
now it rose above the great gusts of wind, and wailed and triumphed 
just like a living creature, and then it fell to a softness most 
complete, only it was always music, and tunes, so it was nonsense to 
call it the wind. I thought at first, that it might be Miss Furnivall 
who played, unknown to Bessy; but one day, when I was in the hall by 
myself, I opened the organ and peeped all about it and around it, as I 
had done to the organ in Crosthwaite church once before, and I saw it 
was all broken and destroyed inside, though it looked so brave and 
fine; and then, though it was noon-day, my flesh began to creep a 
little, and I shut it up, and run away pretty quickly to my own bright 
nursery; and I did not like hearing the music for some time after that, 
any more than James and Dorothy did. All this time Miss Rosamond was 
making herself more and more beloved. The old ladies liked her to dine 
with them at their early dinner. James stood behind Miss Furnivall's 
chair, and I behind Miss Rosamond’s all in state; and after dinner, she 
would play about in a corner of the great drawing-room as still as any 
mouse, while Miss Furnivall slept, and I had my dinner in the kitchen. 
But she was glad enough to come to me in the nursery afterwards; for, 
as she said, Miss Furnivall was so sad, and Mrs. Stark so dull; but she 
and I were merry enough; and by-and-by, I got not to care for that 
weird rolling music, which did one no harm, if we did not know where it 



came from. 


That winter was very cold. In the middle of October the frosts began, 
and lasted many, many weeks. I remember one day, at dinner, Miss 
Furnivall lifted up her sad, heavy eyes, and said to Mrs. Stark, ’I am 
afraid we shall have a terrible winter,' in a strange kind of meaning 
way. But Mrs. Stark pretended not to hear, and talked very loud of 
something else. My little lady and I did not care for the frost; not 
we! As long as it was dry, we climbed up the steep brows behind the 
house, and went up on the Fells, which were bleak and bare enough, and 
there we ran races in the fresh, sharp air; and once we came down by a 
new path, that took us past the two old gnarled holly-trees, which grew 
about half-way down by the east side of the house. But the days grew 
shorter and shorter, and the old lord, if it was he, played away, more 
and more stormily and sadly, on the great organ. One Sunday 
afternoon—it must have been towards the end of November—I asked 
Dorothy to take charge of little missy when she came out of the 
drawing-room, after Miss Furnivall had had her nap; for it was too cold 
to take her with me to church, and yet I wanted to go. And Dorothy was 
glad enough to promise, and was so fond of the child, that all seemed 
well; and Bessy and I set off very briskly, though the sky hung heavy 
and black over the white earth, as if the night had never fully gone 
away, and the air, though still, was very biting and keen. 

'We shall have a fall of snow,' said Bessy to me. And sure enough, even 
while we were in church, it came down thick, in great large flakes,—so 
thick, it almost darkened the windows. It had stopped snowing before we 
came out, but it lay soft, thick and deep beneath our feet, as we 
tramped home. Before we got to the hall, the moon rose, and I think it 
was lighter then—what with the moon, and what with the white dazzling 
snow—than it had been when we went to church, between two and three 
o'clock. I have not told you that Miss Furnivall and Mrs. Stark never 
went to church; they used to read the prayers together, in their quiet, 
gloomy way; they seemed to feel the Sunday very long without their 
tapestry-work to be busy at. So when I went to Dorothy in the kitchen, 
to fetch Miss Rosamond and take her upstairs with me, I did not much 
wonder when the old woman told me that the ladies had kept the child 
with them, and that she had never come to the kitchen, as I had bidden 
her, when she was tired of behaving pretty in the drawing-room. So I 
took off my things and went to find her, and bring her to her supper in 
the nursery. But when I went into the best drawing-room, there sat the 
two old ladies, very still and quiet, dropping out a word now and then, 
but looking as if nothing so bright and merry as Miss Rosamond had ever 
been near them. Still I thought she might be hiding from me; it was one 
of her pretty ways,—and that she had persuaded them to look as if they 
knew nothing about her; so I went softly peeping under this sofa, and 
behind that chair, making believe I was sadly frightened at not finding 
her. 



'What's the matter, Hester?' said Mrs. Stark, sharply. I don't know if 
Miss Fumivall had seen me, for, as I told you, she was very deaf, and 
she sat quite still, idly staring into the fire, with her hopeless 
face. 'I'm only looking for my little Rosy Posy,' replied I, still 
thinking that the child was there, and near me, though I could not see 
her. 

'Miss Rosamond is not here,' said Mrs. Stark. 'She went away, more than 
an hour ago, to find Dorothy.' And she, too, turned and went on looking 
into the fire. 

My heart sank at this, and I began to wish I had never left my darling. 

I went back to Dorothy and told her. James was gone out for the day, 
but she, and me, and Bessy took lights, and went up into the nursery 
first; and then we roamed over the great, large house, calling and 
entreating Miss Rosamond to come out of her hiding-place, and not 
frighten us to death in that way. But there was no answer; no sound. 

'Oh!' said I, at last, 'can she have got into the east wing and hidden 
there?' 

But Dorothy said it was not possible, for that she herself had never 
been in there; that the doors were always locked, and my lord’s steward 
had the keys, she believed; at any rate, neither she nor James had ever 
seen them: so I said I would go back, and see if, after all, she was 
not hidden in the drawing-room, unknown to the old ladies; and if I 
found her there, I said, I would whip her well for the fright she had 
given me; but I never meant to do it. Well, I went back to the west 
drawing-room, and I told Mrs. Stark we could not find her anywhere, and 
asked for leave to look all about the furniture there, for I thought 
now that she might have fallen asleep in some warm, hidden corner; but 
no! we looked—Miss Furnivall got up and looked, trembling all 
over—and she was nowhere there; then we set off again, every one in 
the house, and looked in all the places we had searched before, but we 
could not find her. Miss Fumivall shivered and shook so much, that 
Mrs. Stark took her back into the warn drawing-room; but not before 
they had made me promise to bring her to them when she was found. 
Well-a-day! I began to think she never would be found, when I bethought 
me to look into the great front court, all covered with snow. I was 
upstairs when I looked out; but, it was such clear moonlight, I could 
see, quite plain, two little footprints, which might be traced from the 
hall-door and round the comer of the east wing. I don't know how I got 
down, but I tugged open the great stiff hall-door, and, throwing the 
skirt of my gown over my head for a cloak, I ran out. I turned the east 
comer, and there a black shadow fell on the snow; but when I came 
again into the moonlight, there were the little foot-marks going up—up 
to the Fells. It was bitter cold; so cold, that the air almost took the 
skin off my face as I ran; but I ran on crying to think how my poor 
little darling must be perished and frightened. I was within sight of 



the holly-trees, when I saw a shepherd coming down the hill, bearing 
something in his arms wrapped in his maud. He shouted to me, and asked 
me if I had lost a bairn; and, when I could not speak for crying, he 
bore towards me, and I saw my wee bairnie, lying still, and white, and 
stiff in his arms, as if she had been dead. He told me he had been up 
the Fells to gather in his sheep, before the deep cold of night came 
on, and that under the holly-trees (black marks on the hill-side, where 
no other bush was for miles around) he had found my little lady—my 
lamb—my queen—my darling—stiff and cold in the terrible sleep which 
is frost-begotten. Oh! the joy and the tears of having her in my arms 
once again! for I would not let him carry her; but took her, maud and 
all, into my own arms, and held her near my own warm neck and heart, 
and felt the life stealing slowly back again into her little gentle 
limbs. But she was still insensible when we reached the hall, and I had 
no breath for speech. We went in by the kitchen-door. 

'Bring me the warming-pan,' said I; and I carried her upstairs and 
began undressing her by the nursery fire, which Bessy had kept up. I 
called my little lammie all the sweet and playful names I could think 
of,—even while my eyes were blinded by my tears; and at last, oh! at 
length she opened her large blue eyes. Then I put her into her warm 
bed, and sent Dorothy down to tell Miss Furnivall that all was well; 
and I made up my mind to sit by my darling's bedside the live-long 
night. She fell away into a soft sleep as soon as her pretty head had 
touched the pillow, and I watched by her till morning light; when she 
wakened up bright and clear—or so I thought at first—and, my dears, 
so I think now. 

She said, that she had fancied that she should like to go to Dorothy, 
for that both the old ladies were asleep, and it was very dull in the 
drawing-room; and that, as she was going through the west lobby, she 
saw the snow through the high window falling—falling—soft and steady; 
but she wanted to see it lying pretty and white on the ground; so she 
made her way into the great hall; and then, going to the window, she 
saw it bright and soft upon the drive; but while she stood there, she 
saw a little girl, not so old as she was, 'but so pretty,' said my 
darling, 'and this little girl beckoned to me to come out; and oh, she 
was so pretty and so sweet, I could not choose but go.’ And then this 
other little girl had taken her by the hand, and side by side the two 
had gone round the east comer. 

'Now you are a naughty little girl, and telling stories,' said I. 'What 
would your good mamma, that is in heaven, and never told a story in her 
life, say to her little Rosamond, if she heard her—and I daresay she 
does—telling stories!' 

'Indeed, Hester,' sobbed out my child, 'I'm telling you true. Indeed I 


am. 



'Don't tell me!' said I, very stem. 'I tracked you by your foot-marks 
through the snow; there were only yours to be seen: and if you had had 
a little girl to go hand-in-hand with you up the hill, don't you think 
the footprints would have gone along with yours?' 

'I can't help it, dear, dear Hester,' said she, crying, 'if they did 
not; I never looked at her feet, but she held my hand fast and tight in 
her little one, and it was very, very cold. She took me up the 
Fell-path, up to the holly-trees; and there I saw a lady weeping and 
crying; but when she saw me, she hushed her weeping, and smiled very 
proud and grand, and took me on her knee, and began to lull me to 
sleep; and that's all, Hester—but that is true; and my dear mamma 
knows it is,' said she, crying. So I thought the child was in a fever, 
and pretended to believe her, as she went over her story—over and over 
again, and always the same. At last Dorothy knocked at the door with 
Miss Rosamond's breakfast; and she told me the old ladies were down in 
the eating parlour, and that they wanted to speak to me. They had both 
been into the night-nursery the evening before, but it was after Miss 
Rosamond was asleep; so they had only looked at her—not asked me any 
questions. 

'I shall catch it,' thought I to myself, as I went along the north 
gallery. 'And yet,' I thought, taking courage, 'it was in their charge 
I left her; and it's they that's to blame for letting her steal away 
unknown and unwatched.' So I went in boldly, and told my story. I told 
it all to Miss Fumivall, shouting it close to her ear; but when I came 
to the mention of the other little girl out in the snow, coaxing and 
tempting her out, and willing her up to the grand and beautiful lady by 
the holly-tree, she threw her arms up—her old and withered arms—and 
cried aloud, 'Oh! Heaven forgive! Have mercy!' 

Mrs. Stark took hold of her; roughly enough, I thought; but she was 
past Mrs. Stark's management, and spoke to me, in a kind of wild 
warning and authority. 

'Hester! keep her from that child! It will lure her to her death! That 
evil child! Tell her it is a wicked, naughty child.' Then, Mrs. Stark 
hurried me out of the room; where, indeed, I was glad enough to go; but 
Miss Fumivall kept shrieking out, 'Oh, have mercy! Wilt Thou never 
forgive! It is many a long year ago—' 

I was very uneasy in my mind after that. I durst never leave Miss 
Rosamond, night or day, for fear lest she might slip off again, after 
some fancy or other; and all the more, because I thought I could make 
out that Miss Fumivall was crazy, from their odd ways about her; and I 
was afraid lest something of the same kind (which might be in the 
family, you know) hung over my darling. And the great frost never 
ceased all this time; and, whenever it was a more stormy night than 
usual, between the gusts, and through the wind, we heard the old lord 



playing on the great organ. But, old lord, or not, wherever Miss 
Rosamond went, there I followed; for my love for her, pretty, helpless 
orphan, was stronger than my fear for the grand and terrible sound. 
Besides, it rested with me to keep her cheerful and merry, as beseemed 
her age. So we played together, and wandered together, here and there, 
and everywhere; for I never dared to lose sight of her again in that 
large and rambling house. And so it happened, that one afternoon, not 
long before Christmas-day, we were playing together on the 
billiard-table in the great hall (not that we knew the right way of 
playing, but she liked to roll the smooth ivory balls with her pretty 
hands, and I liked to do whatever she did); and, by-and-by, without our 
noticing it, it grew dusk indoors, though it was still light in the 
open air, and I was thinking of taking her back into the nursery, when, 
all of a sudden, she cried out, 

'Look, Hester! look! there is my poor little girl out in the snow!' 

I turned towards the long narrow windows, and there, sure enough, I saw 
a little girl, less than my Miss Rosamond—dressed all unfit to be 
out-of-doors such a bitter night—crying, and beating against the 
window-panes, as if she wanted to be let in. She seemed to sob and 
wail, till Miss Rosamond could bear it no longer, and was flying to the 
door to open it, when, all of a sudden, and close upon us, the great 
organ pealed out so loud and thundering, it fairly made me tremble; and 
all the more, when I remembered me that, even in the stillness of that 
dead-cold weather, I had heard no sound of little battering hands upon 
the windowglass, although the phantom child had seemed to put forth all 
its force; and, although I had seen it wail and cry, no faintest touch 
of sound had fallen upon my ears. Whether I remembered all this at the 
very moment, I do not know; the great organ sound had so stunned me 
into teiTor; but this I know, I caught up Miss Rosamond before she got 
the hall-door opened, and clutched her, and carried her away, kicking 
and screaming, into the large, bright kitchen, where Dorothy and Agnes 
were busy with their mince-pies. 

'What is the matter with my sweet one?' cried Dorothy, as I bore in 
Miss Rosamond, who was sobbing as if her heart would break. 

'She won't let me open the door for my little girl to come in; and 
she'll die if she is out on the Fells all night. Cruel, naughty 
Hester,' she said, slapping me; but she might have struck harder, for I 
had seen a look of ghastly terror on Dorothy's face, which made my very 
blood ran cold. 

'Shut the back-kitchen door fast, and bolt it well,' said she to Agnes. 

She said no more; she gave me raisins and almonds to quiet Miss 
Rosamond; but she sobbed about the little girl in the snow, and would 
not touch any of the good things. I was thankful when she cried herself 
to sleep in bed. Then I stole down to the kitchen, and told Dorothy I 



had made up my mind. I would carry my darling back to my father's house 
in Applethwaite; where, if we lived humbly, we lived at peace. I said I 
had been frightened enough with the old lord's organ-playing; but now 
that I had seen for myself this little moaning child, all decked out as 
no child in the neighbourhood could be, beating and battering to get 
in, yet always without any sound or noise—with the dark wound on its 
right shoulder; and that Miss Rosamond had known it again for the 
phantom that had nearly lured her to her death (which Dorothy knew was 
true); I would stand it no longer. 

I saw Dorothy change colour once or twice. When I had done, she told me 
she did not think I could take Miss Rosamond with me, for that she was 
my lord's ward, and I had no right over her; and she asked me would I 
leave the child that I was so fond of just for sounds and sights that 
could do me no harm; and that they had all had to get used to in their 
turns? I was all in a hot, trembling passion; and I said it was very 
well for her to talk; that knew what these sights and noises betokened, 
and that had, perhaps, had something to do with the spectre child while 
it was alive. And I taunted her so, that she told me all she knew at 
last; and then I wished I had never been told, for it only made me more 
afraid than ever. 

She said she had heard the tale from old neighbours that were alive 
when she was first married; when folks used to come to the hall 
sometimes, before it had got such a bad name on the country side: it 
might not be true, or it might, what she had been told. 

The old lord was Miss Fumivall's father—Miss Grace, as Dorothy called 
her, for Miss Maude was the elder, and Miss Furnivall by rights. The 
old lord was eaten up with pride. Such a proud man was never seen or 
heard of; and his daughters were like him. No one was good enough to 
wed them, although they had choice enough; for they were the great 
beauties of their day, as I had seen by their portraits, where they 
hung in the state drawing-room. But, as the old saying is, 'Pride will 
have a fall;' and these two haughty beauties fell in love with the same 
man, and he no better than a foreign musician, whom their father had 
down from London to play music with him at the Manor House. For, above 
all things, next to his pride, the old lord loved music. He could play 
on nearly every instrument that ever was heard of, and it was a strange 
thing it did not soften him; but he was a fierce dour old man, and had 
broken his poor wife's heart with his cruelty, they said. He was mad 
after music, and would pay any money for it. So he got this foreigner 
to come; who made such beautiful music, that they said the very birds 
on the trees stopped their singing to listen. And, by degrees, this 
foreign gentleman got such a hold over the old lord, that nothing would 
serve him but that he must come every year; and it was he that had the 
great organ brought from Holland, and built up in the hall, where it 
stood now. He taught the old lord to play on it; but many and many a 
time, when Lord Furnivall was thinking of nothing but his fine organ, 



and his finer music, the dark foreigner was walking abroad in the woods 
with one of the young ladies; now Miss Maude, and then Miss Grace. 

Miss Maude won the day and carried off the prize, such as it was; and 
he and she were married, all unknown to any one; and before he made his 
next yearly visit, she had been confined of a little girl at a 
farm-house on the Moors, while her father and Miss Grace thought she 
was away at Doncaster Races. But though she was a wife and a mother, 
she was not a bit softened, but as haughty and as passionate as ever; 
and perhaps more so, for she was jealous of Miss Grace, to whom her 
foreign husband paid a deal of court—by way of blinding her—as he 
told his wife. But Miss Grace triumphed over Miss Maude, and Miss Maude 
grew fiercer and fiercer, both with her husband and with her sister; 
and the former—who could easily shake off what was disagreeable, and 
hide himself in foreign countries—went away a month before his usual 
time that summer, and half-threatened that he would never come back 
again. Meanwhile, the little girl was left at the farm-house, and her 
mother used to have her horse saddled and gallop wildly over the hills 
to see her once every week, at the very least; for where she loved she 
loved, and where she hated she hated. And the old lord went on 
playing—playing on his organ; and the servants thought the sweet music 
he made had soothed down his awful temper, of which ( Dorothy said) some 
terrible tales could be told. He grew infirm too, and had to walk with 
a crutch; and his son—that was the present Lord Furnivall's 
father—was with the army in America, and the other son at sea; so Miss 
Maude had it pretty much her own way, and she and Miss Grace grew 
colder and bitterer to each other every day; till at last they hardly 
ever spoke, except when the old lord was by. The foreign musician came 
again the next summer, but it was for the last time; for they led him 
such a life with their jealousy and their passions, that he grew weary, 
and went away, and never was heard of again. And Miss Maude, who had 
always meant to have her marriage acknowledged when her father should 
be dead, was left now a deserted wife, whom nobody knew to have been 
married, with a child that she dared not own, although she loved it to 
distraction; living with a father whom she feared, and a sister whom 
she hated. When the next summer passed over, and the dark foreigner 
never came, both Miss Maude and Miss Grace grew gloomy and sad; they 
had a haggard look about them, though they looked handsome as ever. 

But, by-and-by, Maude brightened; for her father grew more and more 
infirm, and more than ever carried away by his music; and she and Miss 
Grace lived almost entirely apart, having separate rooms, the one on 
the west side, Miss Maude on the east—those very rooms which were now 
shut up. So she thought she might have her little girl with her, and no 
one need ever know except those who dared not speak about it, and were 
bound to believe that it was, as she said, a cottager's child she had 
taken a fancy to. All this, Dorothy said, was pretty well known; but 
what came afterwards no one knew, except Miss Grace and Mrs. Stark, who 
was even then her maid, and much more of a friend to her than ever her 
sister had been. But the servants supposed, from words that were 



dropped, that Miss Maude had triumphed over Miss Grace, and told her 
that all the time the dark foreigner had been mocking her with 
pretended love—he was her own husband. The colour left Miss Grace's 
cheek and lips that very day for ever, and she was heard to say many a 
time that sooner or later she would have her revenge; and Mrs. Stark 
was for ever spying about the east rooms. 

One fearful night, just after the New Year had come in, when the snow 
was lying thick and deep; and the flakes were still falling—fast 
enough to blind any one who might be out and abroad—there was a great 
and violent noise heard, and the old lord's voice above all, cursing 
and swearing awfully, and the cries of a little child, and the proud 
defiance of a fierce woman, and the sound of a blow, and a dead 
stillness, and moans and wailings dying away on the hill-side! Then the 
old lord summoned all his servants, and told them, with terrible oaths, 
and words more terrible, that his daughter had disgraced herself, and 
that he had turned her out of doors—her, and her child—and that if 
ever they gave her help, or food, or shelter, he prayed that they might 
never enter heaven. And, all the while, Miss Grace stood by him, white 
and still as any stone; and, when he had ended, she heaved a great 
sigh, as much as to say her work was done, and her end was 
accomplished. But the old lord never touched his organ again, and died 
within the year; and no wonder! for, on the morrow of that wild and 
fearful night, the shepherds, coming down the Fell side, found Miss 
Maude sitting, all crazy and smiling, under the holly-trees, nursing a 
dead child, with a terrible mark on its right shoulder. 'But that was 
not what killed it,' said Dorothy: 'it was the frost and the cold. 

Every wild creature was in its hole, and every beast in its fold, while 
the child and its mother were turned out to wander on the Fells! And 
now you know all! and I wonder if you are less frightened now?' 

I was more frightened than ever; but I said I was not. I wished Miss 
Rosamond and myself well out of that dreadful house for ever; but I 
would not leave her, and I dared not take her away. But oh, how I 
watched her, and guarded her! We bolted the doors, and shut the 
window-shutters fast, an hour or more before dark, rather than leave 
them open five minutes too late. But my little lady still heard the 
weird child crying and mourning; and not all we could do or say could 
keep her from wanting to go to her, and let her in from the cruel wind 
and the snow. All this time I kept away from Miss Furnivall and Mrs. 
Stark, as much as ever I could; for I feared them—I knew no good could 
be about them, with their grey, hard faces, and their dreamy eyes, 
looking back into the ghastly years that were gone. But, even in my 
fear, I had a kind of pity for Miss Furnivall, at least. Those gone 
down to the pit can hardly have a more hopeless look than that which 
was ever on her face. At last I even got so sorry for her—who never 
said a word but what was quite forced from her—that I prayed for her; 
and I taught Miss Rosamond to pray for one who had done a deadly sin; 
but often when she came to those words, she would listen, and start up 



from her knees, and say, 'I hear my little girl plaining and crying 
very sad—oh, let her in, or she will die!' 

One night—just after New Year's Day had come at last, and the long 
winter had taken a turn, as I hoped—I heard the west drawing-room bell 
ring three times, which was the signal for me. I would not leave Miss 
Rosamond alone, for all she was asleep—for the old lord had been 
playing wilder than ever—and I feared lest my darling should waken to 
hear the spectre child; see her, I knew she could not. I had fastened 
the windows too well for that. So I took her out of her bed, and 
wrapped her up in such outer clothes as were most handy, and carried 
her down to the drawing-room, where the old ladies sat at their 
tapestry-work as usual. They looked up when I came in, and Mrs. Stark 
asked, quite astounded, 'Why did I bring Miss Rosamond there, out of 
her warm bed?' I had begun to whisper, 'Because I was afraid of her 
being tempted out while I was away, by the wild child in the snow,' 
when she stopped me short (with a glance at Miss Furnivall), and said 
Miss Furnivall wanted me to undo some work she had done wrong, and 
which neither of them could see to unpick. So I laid my pretty dear on 
the sofa, and sat down on a stool by them, and hardened my heart 
against them, as I heard the wind rising and howling. 

Miss Rosamond slept on sound, for all the wind blew so Miss Furnivall 
said never a word, nor looked round when the gusts shook the windows. 
All at once she started up to her full height, and put up one hand, as 
if to bid us to listen. 

'I hear voices!' said she. 'I hear terrible screams—I hear my father's 
voice!' 

Just at that moment my darling wakened with a sudden start: 'My little 
girl is crying, oh, how she is crying!' and she tried to get up and go 
to her, but she got her feet entangled in the blanket, and I caught her 
up; for my flesh had begun to creep at these noises, which they heard 
while we could catch no sound. In a minute or two the noises came, and 
gathered fast, and filled our ears; we, too, heard voices and screams, 
and no longer heard the winter's wind that raged abroad. Mrs. Stark 
looked at me, and I at her, but we dared not speak. Suddenly Miss 
Furnivall went towards the door, out into the ante-room, through the 
west lobby, and opened the door into the great hall. Mrs. Stark 
followed, and I durst not be left, though my heart almost stopped 
beating for fear. I wrapped my darling tight in my arms, and went out 
with them. In the hall the screams were louder than ever; they seemed 
to come from the east wing—nearer and nearer—close on the other side 
of the locked-up doors—close behind them. Then I noticed that the 
great bronze chandelier seemed all alight, though the hall was dim, and 
that a fire was blazing in the vast hearth-place, though it gave no 
heat; and I shuddered up with terror, and folded my darling closer to 
me. But as I did so the east door shook, and she, suddenly struggling 



to get free from me, cried, 'Hester! I must go. My little girl is 
there! I hear her; she is coming! Hester, I must go!' 

I held her tight with all my strength; with a set will, I held her. If 
I had died, my hands would have grasped her still, I was so resolved in 
my mind. Miss Fumivall stood listening, and paid no regard to my 
darling, who had got down to the ground, and whom I, upon my knees now, 
was holding with both my arms clasped round her neck; she still 
striving and crying to get free. 

All at once, the east door gave way with a thundering crash, as if torn 
open in a violent passion, and there came into that broad and 
mysterious light, the figure of a tall old man, with grey hair and 
gleaming eyes. He drove before him, with many a relentless gesture of 
abhorrence, a stern and beautiful woman, with a little child clinging 
to her dress. 

'Oh, Hester! Hester!' cried Miss Rosamond; 'it's the lady! the lady 
below the holly-trees; and my little girl is with her. Hester! Hester! 
let me go to her; they are drawing me to them. I feel them—I feel 
them. I must go!' 

Again she was almost convulsed by her efforts to get away; but I held 
her tighter and tighter, till I feared I should do her a hurt; but 
rather that than let her go towards those terrible phantoms. They 
passed along towards the great hall-door, where the winds howled and 
ravened for their prey; but before they reached that, the lady turned; 
and I could see that she defied the old man with a fierce and proud 
defiance; but then she quailed—and then she threw up her arms wildly 
and piteously to save her child—her little child—from a blow from his 
uplifted crutch. 

And Miss Rosamond was torn as by a power stronger than mine and writhed 
in my arms, and sobbed (for by this time the poor darling was growing 
faint). 

'They want me to go with them on to the Fells—they are drawing me to 
them. Oh, my little girl! I would come, but cruel, wicked Hester holds 
me very tight.' But when she saw the uplifted crutch, she swooned away, 
and I thanked God for it. Just at this moment—when the tall old man, 
his hair streaming as in the blast of a furnace, was going to strike 
the little shrinking child—Miss Furnivall, the old woman by my side, 
cried out, 'Oh father! father! spare the little innocent child!' But 
just then I saw—we all saw—another phantom shape itself, and grow 
clear out of the blue and misty light that filled the hall; we had not 
seen her till now, for it was another lady who stood by the old man, 
with a look of relentless hate and triumphant scorn. That figure was 
very beautiful to look upon, with a soft, white hat drawn down over the 
proud brows, and a red and curling lip. It was dressed in an open robe 



of blue satin. I had seen that figure before. It was the likeness of 
Miss Fumivall in her youth; and the terrible phantoms moved on, 
regardless of old Miss Furnivall's wild entreaty,—and the uplifted 
crutch fell on the right shoulder of the little child, and the younger 
sister looked on, stony, and deadly serene. But at that moment, the dim 
lights, and the fire that gave no heat, went out of themselves, and 
Miss Fumivall lay at our feet stricken down by the palsy—death-stricken. 

Yes! she was carried to her bed that night never to rise again. She lay 
with her face to the wall, muttering low, but muttering always: 'Alas! 
alas! what is done in youth can never be undone in age! What is done in 
youth can never be undone in age!' 


LAYING OUT A GARDEN 

AND BORDERS AROUND THE HOUSE 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, A Woman's Hardy Garden, 
by Helena Rutherfurd Ely 


Perplexities assail a would-be gardener on every side, from the day it 
is decided to start a garden. The most attractive books on the subject 
are English; and yet, beyond the suggestions for planting, and the 
designs given in the illustrations, not much help is to be derived in 
this latitude from following their directions. In England the climate, 
which is without great extremes of heat and cold, and the frequent 
rains, with the soft moist atmosphere, not only enable the English 
gardener to accomplish what would be impossible for us, but permit him 
to grow certain flowers out of doors that here must be housed in the 
winter. Daffodils and Narcissi bloom in England, near the coast, at 
the end of February and early in March,—Lilies-of-the-Valley in March. 
Many Roses live out of doors that would perish here during our winters. 
Gardening operations are begun there much earlier than in this part, at 
least, of the United States, and many of the methods for culture differ 
from those employed here. In England there is excess of moisture; 
therefore, care in securing good drainage is essential, while here, 
except in low places near streams, special provision for drainage is 
rarely necessary. It is more important to have a deep, rich preparation 
of the soil, so that plants may not be dried out. A serious part of 
the gardener's work during the average summer consists in judicious 
watering of the garden. 

One writer will say that this or that plant should have sun, another 
that it does best in the shade. One advocates a rich soil, another 
a light sandy soil; so that after all, in gardening, as in all else 
in life, experience is the best teacher, either your own or that of 





others who have already been successful under similar conditions. 


A garden is almost sure to be gradually increased in size, and its 
capacity limited only by the grounds of the owner and his pocket-book. 
The possibilities and capabilities of a couple of acres are great, and 
will give the owner unlimited pleasure and occupation. 

Individuality is one of the most marked of American characteristics; 
hence, in making a place, whether it is big or little, the tastes and 
individuality of the owner will generally direct his efforts, and no 
hard and fast rules can be given. 

In starting a garden, the first question, of course, is where to plant. 

If you are a beginner in the art, and the place is new and large, go to 
a good landscape gardener and let him give advice and make you a plan. 
But don't follow it; at least not at once, nor all at one time. Live 
there for a while, until you yourself begin to feel what you want, and 
where you want it. See all the gardens and places you can, and then, 
when you know what you want, or think you do, start in. 

The relation of house to grounds must always be borne in mind, and 
simplicity in grounds should correspond with that of the house. A craze 
for Italian gardens is seizing upon people generally, regardless of the 
architecture of their houses. To my mind, an Italian garden, with its 
balustrades, terraces, fountains and statues, is as inappropriate for 
surrounding a colonial or an ordinary country house as would be a Louis 
XV drawing-room in a farm-house. 

What is beautiful in one place becomes incongruous and ridiculous in 
another. Not long ago, a woman making an afternoon visit asked me to 
show her the gardens. Daintily balancing herself upon slippers with 
the highest possible heels, clad in a costume appropriate only for a 
fete at Newport, she strolled about. She thought it all "quite lovely" 
and "really, very nice," but, at least ten times, while making the 
tour, wondered "Why in the world don't you have an Italian garden?" 

No explanation of the lack of taste that such a garden would indicate 
in connection with the house, had any effect. The simple, formal 
gardens of a hundred years ago, with Box-edged paths, borders and 
regular Box-edged beds, are always beautiful, never become tiresome, 
and have the additional merit of being appropriate either to the fine 
country-place or the simple cottage. 

For a small plot of ground, like the one before mentioned, the plan 
of which is on page 24, the matter is simple, because of the natural 
limitations. I love to see a house bedded, as it were, in flowers. 

This is particularly suitable for the usual American country house, 
colonial in style, or low and rambling. Make a bed perhaps four feet 
wide along three sides of the house,—south, east and west. Close 
against the house plant the vines. Every one has an individual taste 



in vines,—more so, perhaps, than in any other ornamental growth. If 
the house be of stone, and the climate not too severe, nothing is 
more beautiful than the English Ivy. It flourishes as far north as 
Princeton, New Jersey. I have never grown it, fearing it would be 
winter-killed. 

_Ampelopsis Veitchii_, sometimes called Boston Ivy, grows rapidly, 
clinging closely to the wall and turning a dark red in the autumn, and 
is most satisfactory. 

The Virginia Creeper, and the Trumpet Creeper, with its scarlet 
flowers, are both beautiful, perfectly hardy, and of rapid growth. All 
of these vines cling to stone and wood, and, beyond a little help for 
the first two or three feet, need not be fastened to the house. Care 
must be taken to prevent the vines growing too thickly to admit sun and 
air to the house. 

If the house be of wood, the question of repainting must be 
considered. Both the White and the Purple Wistaria, which can be 
twined about heavy wire and fastened at the eaves, Rambler Roses and 
Honeysuckles may be grown. They can be laid down, to permit painting. 
But, if the house be of wood and well covered with vines, put off the 
evil day of painting until it can be deferred no longer, and then have 
it done early in November. Never, never permit it to be done in the 
spring, or before November, unless you would take the risk of killing 
the vines or of losing at least a season's growth. The house surrounded 
by my gardens is colonial, something over a hundred and fifty years 
old, stem and very simple. Tall locusts, towering above the roof, and 
vines that cover it from ground to eaves, have taken away its otherwise 
puritanical and somewhat uncompromising aspect. These vines are mostly 
the ordinary Virginia Creeper, which I had dug from the woods and 
planted when the first fat baby was two months old. Now their main 
tru nk s are, in places, as large as my arm. They have never been laid 
down. Whenever the house has been repainted, I have been constantly 
by, and admonished the men to gently lift the heavy branches while 
painting under them, and not to paint the light tendrils. When the 
master-painter has remonstrated, that it was not a "good job" and took 
three times as long as if the vines were laid down, my reply has been, 
that "three times" was nothing in comparison with the years it had 
taken to grow them, and that stunting or killing the vines could never 
be a "good job." 

Among the creepers are the Crimson Rambler Rose and the Honeysuckle. In 
three years the Roses have grown above the second-story windows. 

Clematis paniculata_, with its delicate foliage and mass of starry 
bloom in early autumn, is particularly good to plant by veranda posts 
in connection with other vines. It grows luxuriantly and is absolutely 
hardy. The large white-flowered Henryi and purple-flowered Jackmani 



Clematis, though of slow growth, should always have a place, either 
about a veranda, a summer-house or a trellis, for the sake of their 
beautiful flowers. 

While waiting for the hardy vines to make their first year’s growth, 
the seeds of the Japanese Morning-Glory, the Japanese Moonflower and 
_Coboea scandens_ may be planted. All of these will grow at least ten 
feet in a summer, and cover the bare places. But I would not advise 
sowing them among the hardy vines, except the first summer. In their 
luxuriance they may suffocate the Roses and Clematis. The seeds of the 
Moonflower must be soaked in hot water, and left over night, before 
sowing. So much for the vines about a house. 

In front of the vines, and on the south side in the same bed, plant 
masses of Hollyhocks, from eight to twelve in a bunch, and Rudbeckia in 
bunches of not more than live, as they grow so large. Hollyhocks and 
Rudbeckias plant two feet apart; they will grow to a solid mass. In 
front of these, again, put a clump of Phloxes, seven in a bunch, and 
Larkspur, Delphinium formosum_ being the best. On either side of the 
Delphinium have clumps of about a dozen Lilium candidum_, which bloom 
at the same time. Edge the border with Sweet Williams, three kinds 
only,—white, pink and dark scarlet. 

I should not advise making all the borders around a house alike. The 
easterly one will be most lovely if planted with tall ferns or brakes, 
taken from near some stream in early April, before they begin to grow. 

These will become about four feet high if you get good roots and keep 
them wet. Plant in among them everywhere Auratum Lilies, and you will 
have a border that will fill your heart with joy. On the north side 
of the house it is not possible to have much success with vines, as 
they need the sun. They will grow, but not with great luxuriance. Here 
plant two rows of the common Rhododendron maximum , which grows in our 
woods. I crave pardon for calling it "common," since none that grows is 
more beautiful. 

In front of these plant ferns of all kinds from the woods, and edge the 
border with Columbines. If these Rhododendrons do not grow in your 
vicinity, they can be ordered from a florist. In the hills, about five 
miles from us, acres of them grow wild, and twice a year I send my men 
with wagons to dig them up. They stand transplanting perfectly if care 
is taken to get all the roots, which is not difficult, as they do not 
grow deep. Keep them quite wet for a week after planting, and never 
let them get very dry. A good plan is to mulch them in early June to 
the depth of six inches or more with the clippings of the lawn grass, 
or with old manure. When once well rooted, the Rhododendrons will last 
a lifetime. They seem to bear transplanting at any season. Some think 
they do best if taken when in full bloom. I have always done this in 
April or late October, and, of a wagon-load transplanted last October, 
all have lived. Many of these were like trees, quite eight feet tall 



and too large to be satisfactory about the house, so they were set 
among the evergreens in a shrubbery. 

In cold localities, where the thermometer in winter falls below zero, 
Rhododendrons should be mulched with stable litter or leaves to the 
depth of one foot, after the ground has frozen. They should also have 
some protection from the winter sun, which can be easily given them by 
setting evergreen boughs of any kind into the ground here and there 
among them. Rhododendrons are as likely to be killed by alternate 
freezing and thawing of the ground in winter as by summer drought. 

The lovely Azalea mollis_, and many beautiful varieties of imported 
Rhododendrons, are usually described as "hardy," but I cannot recommend 
them to those who live where the winters are severe. In such places 
their growth is very slow, and many perish. 

Maidenhair, the most beautiful of the hardy ferns, is to be found in 
quantities in many of our woods, particularly those covering hillsides. 
Their favorite spot is along the edges of mountain brooks. I know 
such a hillside, where Maidenhair Ferns are superb. But nothing 
would induce me to venture there again, since I have been told it was 
infested with rattlesnakes, and that the woodchoppers kill a number of 
them every year. This fact, too, gives me scruples about sending the 
men to dig them up, although it is an awful temptation. 

All ferns should be transplanted late in the autumn, or very early 
in the spring before the fronds are started, as they are very easily 
broken. This is particularly the case with ferns from wet places. When 
planted on the east or north side of a house, the tall ones at the 
back, and Maidenhair and other low varieties in front, they make a 
beautiful bank of cool green. They must be kept moist, however, to be 
successful, and in dry weather require a daily soaking. 

The Cardinal Flower, whose natural haunt is along the banks of streams, 
and whose spikes are of the most beautiful red, can also be safely 
transplanted, and will bloom in deep, rich soil equally well in shade 
or sun and will be very effective among the Ferns. About the end of 
November, after cutting the dead stalks, cover each plant with a piece 
of sod, laid grass-side down. Remove this the first of April, and the 
little sprouts will soon appear above the ground. Cardinal Flowers 
bloom for nearly a month—during the last two weeks of August and first 
two weeks of September. 




THE IDEAL HUSBAND. 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Courtship and Marriage , by Annie S. Swan 


The duties and obligations of the husband in the house are surely not 
less binding than those of the wife; he has to contribute his share 
towards its happiness or misery. The ideal husband, from a woman's point 
of view, is a many-sided creature; but his outstanding characteristic 
must of necessity be his power to make the home of which he is the head 
come as near to the heavenly type as may be in this mundane sphere. 
However wise and wifely and absolutely conscientious in her endeavour 
the wife may be, she cannot unaided make the perfect home—it must be a 
joint concern. The pity of it is we so often see two, bound together by 
the closest and most indissoluble of all earthly ties, walking their 
separate ways, forgetful of both spirit and letter of their marriage 
vows. This home-making and home-keeping quality is the very wherefore of 
the man's existence as a husband; for his home with its shelter, 
adequate or inadequate, is all he has to offer in exchange for the woman 
who has given him herself. If she be cheated of her birthright here, she 
may consider herself poor indeed. 

There are undoubtedly very many selfish and purely self-seeking women, 
who starve the atmosphere about them; but as a rule the beauty of true 
unselfishness is oftener found adorning the female character than the 
male. Nobody attempts to deny this, therefore when we meet a truly 
unselfish man we must regard him with reverence, as a being truly great. 

It is without doubt a more arduous task for a man to cultivate the 
unselfish spirit, because the training of the race for centuries has 
rather tended to the fostering of selfishness in him—woman having for 
long been cheated of her lawful place and power in the scheme of 
creation. 

The quality most of all admired by woman in man is manliness: she can 
forgive almost anything but his lack of courage. 

The manly man, conscious of his strength, is of necessity tender and 
considerate towards those weaker than himself, and so wins their 
confidence and love. When he marries, therefore, he takes a wife to 
shield her from the rude blasts of the world; all that his care and 
tenderness can do will be done to make lighter for her the ordinary 
burdens of life. Nor will he expect impossibilities, nor growl because 
he finds he has married a very human woman, with a great many needs and 
wants. Angels do not mate with mortals, the contrast would be too 
one-sided. 

It is well with the man who has in his wife not only a bright companion 
for his days of sunshine, but who in the crises of his life finds in her 
heart the jewel of common sense and the pearl of a quick understanding. 



The wife who comprehends him at once when he says expenditure has been 
too heavy, that it must be reduced to meet the altered finances, and who 
not only comprehends, but cheerfully acquiesces, planning with him how 
retrenchment can best be carried out; the wife to whom the lack of the 
new bonnet or the new carpet is a matter of small moment,—she it is who 
makes glad the heart of her husband. Ay, but what kind of a husband? He 
must first deserve this jewel before he can expect her to display those 
qualities which money cannot buy, but which prevent marriage from being 
the failure sundry croakers would have us believe. How is he to deserve 
her? how win her to this most desirable height of perfection? By 
treating her as an entirely reasonable being, which most women are, in 
spite of many affirmations to the contrary. 

The monetary basis of the engagement matrimonial is not, unfortunately, 
always sound. How common it is for a man to keep his wife in utter 
ignorance of the state of his affairs, thus depriving her of the only 
safe guide she can have in the conduct of her domestic affairs! If a 
woman is to be a man's true helpmeet, she must stand shoulder to 
shoulder with him in everything, sharing as far as is possible his 
anxieties and his hopes, and by judicious expenditure of his means 
aiding him to the best position it is possible for him to attain. Of 
course there are poor silly creatures fit to be wife to no man, who do 
not deserve and could not appreciate confidence, and who are lamentably 
ignorant of the value of £ _s. d._ But the majority of wives, I would 
hope, possess sufficient common sense to comprehend the simple questions 
of income and expenditure when candidly placed before them. How 
delightful, as well as imperative, to go into a committee of ways and 
means periodically, talking over everything confidentially, and feeling 
the sweet bond of union growing closer and dearer because of the cares 
and worries none can escape, though love and sympathy can make them 
light! 

There is a type of husband—unfortunately rather common—who begrudges 
his wife, whatever her character and disposition, every penny she 
spends, even though it is spent primarily for his own comfort, and who 
has never in his life cheerfully opened out to her his purse, whatever 
he may have done with the thing he calls his heart. This is a very 
serious matter, and one which presses heavily on the hearts of many 
wives. It is hard for a young girl, who may in her father's house have 
had pocket money always to supply her simple needs, to find herself 
after marriage practically penniless—having to ask for every penny she 
requires, and often to explain minutely how and where it is to be spent. 

I have known a man who required an absolute account of every halfpenny 
spent by his wife, and who took from her change of the shilling he had 
given her for a cab fare. We must pray, for the credit of the sex, that 
there are few so lost to all gentlemanly feeling, to speak of nothing 
else; but it is certain that, through thoughtlessness as much as 
stinginess often, many sensitive women suffer keenly from this form of 
humiliation. It ought not to be. If a woman is worthy to be trusted with 



a man's honour, which is supposed to be more valuable to him than his 
gold, let her likewise be trusted with a little of the latter, without 
having to crave it and answer for it as a servant sent on an errand 
counts out the copper change to her master on her return. There are many 
little harmless trifles a woman wants, many small kindnesses she would 
do on the impulse of the moment, had she money in her purse; and though 
she may sometimes not be altogether wise, she is blessed in the doing, 
and nobody is the poorer. However small a man's income, there are surely 
a few odd shillings the wife might have for her very own, if only to 
gratify her harmless little whims, and to make her feel that she 
sometimes has a penny to spare. It is quite desirable, I think, that 
there should be, even where means are limited (I am not of course 
alluding to working people whose weekly wage is barely sufficient for 
family needs), some arrangement whereby the wife may have something, 
however small, upon which she can depend, and which she can spend when 
and how she pleases. 

Some indulgent fathers, foreseeing the possibility of their daughters 
feeling the lack of a little money, continue their allowance to their 
married daughters; but there are very few husbands, one would think, who 
would care to leave their wives so dependent for little luxuries it 
should be their privilege to supply. 

The labourer is surely worthy of his hire; and the wife, upon whose 
shoulders the domestic load presses most heavily, is as justly entitled 
to her payment as her housemaid, whose duties are more clearly defined. 
Some high-flown personages may think this a very gross view of the case, 
and say, perchance, that where love is there can never be any hardship 
felt. But I know that I touch upon what is a sore point with many women, 
and I can only hope that if any stingy husbands read these words they 
will try a little experiment on their own account, and see how the 
unexpected gift of a little money, offered lovingly, can bring the light 
back to eyes which have grown a little weary, and smooth the lines away 
from a brow which care has wrinkled before its time. 

The ideal husband we are considering will also be a home-keeping 
husband. Let me not here be misunderstood. No sensible woman will desire 
to keep her husband always at her side, nor can any woman make a more 
profound mistake than to try and wean the man she has married away from 
all his old friends and associations. I am speaking of good men, of 
course, whose friends and associations are such as she need not regard 
with apprehension. Yet it is a mistake which many women make, and it is 
a common saying with the bachelors who may miss a certain bright spirit 
from their midst, "Oh, nobody ever sees him now, he's married!" And 
there is a peculiar emphasis on the last word which you must hear to 
appreciate, but it signifies that he is as good as dead. 

Now why should this be? The wise wife, instead of being so small-minded 
and jealous, should try to remember that there is a side of man's nature 



which demands sympathy and contact with his own sex—and also that her 
husband knew and loved these old friends of his perhaps before he ever 
saw her. Let her try instead to make them all so welcome in her home 
that they will come and come again, and instead of pitying her husband 
because he has got his head into a noose will go away thinking him a 
lucky fellow. This is not an impossibility. It can be done. 

But while this husband of ours does not give up his old friends of his 
own sex, nor abjure all the manly pursuits and recreations so dear to 
his soul in his state of bachelorhood, he will take care that they do 
not absorb an undue share of his leisure, but will prefer home and wife 
to them all, and let her know it_. He will not be above expressing his 
satisfaction when his home suddenly strikes him with more force than 
usual as being the sweetest place on earth; he will say so just as 
frankly as he finds fault when there is just cause for complaint; and 
she will return it by a loving interest pressed down and running over, 
or I am neither woman nor wife. 

The ideal husband, then, is no more perfect than the ideal wife; nor 
would she wish him to be other than he is, manly, generous, 
kindly-hearted, well-conditioned, and, above all things, true as steel. 

That he occasionally loses his temper, and does many thoughtless and 
stupid things, makes no difference so long as his heart is pure and 
tender and true. 

The ideal relationship betwixt husband and wife has always appeared to 
me to be comradeship,—a standing shoulder to shoulder, upholding each 
other through thick and thin, and above all keeping their inner 
sanctuary sacred from the world. What says one of our greatest teachers 
in "Romola"?—"She who willingly lifts the veil from her married life 
transforms it from a sanctuary into a vulgar place." These are solemn 
words, solemn and true. We have in these strange days too much 
publicity—the fierce light beats not only on the throne but on the 
humbler home. The craving for details relating to the private life of 
those who may in any degree stand out among their fellows has developed 
into a species of disease. Kept within due bounds this curiosity is in 
itself harmless, and may be to a certain extent gratified, but the 
privacy of domestic life cannot be too sacredly guarded; the home ought 
to be to tired men and women a veritable sanctuary where they can be at 
peace. 




BREATHING. 

Project Gutenberg's What a Young Woman Ought to Know, by Mary Wood-Allen 


The first thing you did when you came into this world was to inspire, 
that is, to breathe in. The last thing you will do will be to expire, 
that is, to breathe out. And between your first inspiration and your 
last expiration there will have been the process of respiration, that 
is, breathing in and out at an average rate of twenty times a minute. 
Twenty times a minute means twelve hundred times an hour, or nearly 
thirty thousand times a day, or over ten million times a year. If you 
should live to be fifty years old, you will have breathed in and out 
over five hundred million times. We eat three times a day, twenty-one 
times a week, over a thousand times a year, fifty thousand times in 
fifty years, but we breathe over five hundred million times in fifty 
years. 

We realize the importance of eating, but we can live days without 
food. On the other hand, we cannot live many seconds entirely without 
air. We must infer from all this that breathing is more important than 
eating. How can it be? From our food our body is rebuilt. What 
life-process is accomplished by breathing? 

To understand this, we must learn what processes are going on in the 
body, by means of which food is converted into tissue, into heat and 
energy. These processes we find are chemical, and may be likened to 
the combustion of wood or coal in the furnace. We know that fire must 
have air in order to burn. Burning is the process of oxidation or 
combustion of oxygen with the atoms of fuel and the formation of a new 
substance thereby. Coal, we are told, consists of carbon and nitrogen, 
both of which readily combine with oxygen, and in the process of 
uniting heat is liberated, and waste compounds thus formed pass off 
through the smokestack or chimney. We may not understand this 
scientifically, but we know that if we want the fire to burn well we 
must give it draft or air. 

Our bodies are living engines, and use food and air instead of coal 
and air. Food in the body without air is like the coal in an engine 
without air; and air is useful only because it brings oxygen to unite 
chemically with the food. This process is going on all over the body. 
Each little microscopical cell is a furnace in which oxidation is 
taking place; and not only is energy liberated, but reconstructive 
processes are going on, new tissues are being formed, and old tissues 
removed. 

But how can the oxygen get to the cells in all parts of the body? We 
can readily see how it gets to the air-cells of the lungs, but it 
would do little good if it stopped there. It must be carried in some 



way to all the minutest cells of all the tissues. This is done through 
the breathing. The blood goes to the lungs, and there it gives out the 
waste material it has collected in its journey through the body and 
takes up oxygen. The blood goes to the lungs dark in color from its 
load of waste. It is changed to a bright red by taking up oxygen. Each 
red blood-corpuscle takes a load of oxygen, carries it to its 
destination, and gives it to some tissue to be used up in the chemical 
process of oxidation, upon which depends our life and energy. During 
the hours of rest the tissues are busy in this process, and during 
exercise the energy stored up in the tissue-cells is liberated and 
waste created. So we see that the process is a continual round of 
taking food and air, using them in rebuilding tissue, then using up 
the tissue by exercise and casting out the waste products. And now we 
can begin to understand that we live in proportion as we breathe. Dr. 
Holbrook says: "The activity of the child is in close relation to the 
strength of its lungs; so, too, is the calmness, dignity and power of 
a man in proportion to the depth and tranquility of his respiration. 

If the lungs are strong and active, there is courage and boldness; if 
feeble, there is cowardice and debility. To be out of spirits is to be 
out of breath. To be animated and joyous is to be full of breath." 

"Breathing," writes Dr. von der Deeken, "is an actual vivifying act, 
and the need of breath as felt is a real life-hunger and a proof that 
without the continual charging of the blood-column with the proper 
force, all the other vital organs would soon stagnate and cease action 
altogether." 

Now I wonder how many young women really know how to breathe. "Why," 
you say, "we have always breathed!" And I reply, "So you have, to some 
extent; but do you really breathe, or do you just let a little current 
of air flow gently through a part of your lungs, not reaching the 
minute air-cells at all, or have you crippled a large part of your 
lung-power by the restrictions of tight clothing?" Now you shrug your 
shoulders and say, with a little irritation, perhaps, "O, now she is 
going to scold about corsets and tight-lacing, and I do not wear my 
clothes tight." But I am not now going to talk of lacing; I am going 
to talk about singing, and speaking, and real living. The highest 
class of living creatures are those that have most power to breathe. 

The cold-blooded animals breathe little, and are slow-moving creatures 
with deficient sensation and small powers of action. Man has large 
lung-capacity and should be full of life and power, and will be, if he 
understands himself. One benefit of exercise is the added impulse 
given to the heart and lungs, calling for more breath, and bringing 
more blood to the lungs to receive the added supply of oxygen. 

If we were wise we would practise the art of deep, voluntary 
breathing, as a daily form of gymnastics. What would it do for us? 

Wonderful things, if we may believe the doctors. Even in the old Greek 
and Roman times the doctors recommended deep breathing, the voluntary 
holding of air in the lungs, believing that this exercise cleansed the 



system of impurities and gave strength. And all our scientific 
discoverers have proven that they were right, and modern doctors have 
only learned more of the process and added to the wisdom of the 
ancients. Professor Lehwess says that he uses deep breathing not only 
as a health remedy but as a cure for muscular convulsions, especially 
chronic spasms; and he says that he bases his method for the cure of 
stuttering mainly upon respiratory and vocal exercises, "whereby," he 
says, "we work on enervated muscles, and make their function bring 
them into permanent activity and make them obedient to our will." Thus 
not only will the respiratory system be enlarged and quickened, and 
the lungs strengthened, but the blood circulation is promoted and 
those injurious influences overcome which often take away the 
stutterer's courage for speaking. 

Dr. Niemeyer, of Leipzig, urges breathing in these words: "Prize air; 
use good, pure air; breathe fresh air in your room by night and day." 

Dr. Bicking says that respiratory gymnastics are the only effectual 
remedy for pulmonary affection, especially for consumption. The 
Marquise Ciccolina claims that by the teaching of breathing gymnastics 
she has cured people of a tendency to take cold easily; she has 
benefited cases of lung and heart trouble, and she has cured nervous 
asthma even in cases that have lasted from childhood to maturity. Dr. 
Kitchen asserts that if the various structures of the body, including 
the lungs, are in a sufficiently healthy state, consumption cannot 
find a soil in which to commence its ravages, or, if already 
commenced, can be cured by attention to the general health, by pure 
air and deep breathing. 

All this proves that the breathing is of great importance—of just as 
much importance to women as to men. It used to be thought that women 
breathe naturally with the upper part of the chest and men with the 
abdominal muscles, but we have now learned that in the breathing of 
both men and women the diaphragm should be used and the lower part of 
the chest expanded. The breathing should neither be thoracic—that is, 
with the upper part of the chest—nor abdominal. It should be 
diaphragmatic; that is, with the expansion of the sides of the lower 
part of the chest, thus filling every air-cell and bringing the 
life-giving oxygen to the blood. The importance of the diaphragm as 
the breathing muscle cannot be overestimated. A diaphragm, you know, 
is a partition across a cylinder; the diaphragm is a muscular 
partition across the cylinder of the body, dividing the lungs from the 
abdomen. In breathing, the diaphragm becomes tense, and in becoming 
tense becomes also flattened, just as an umbrella does by being 
opened. In fact the opening and shutting of an umbrella gives a very 
good idea of the motion of the diaphragm in breathing. We can realize, 
then, how much larger around the body will be when the lungs are fully 
inflated than it is when we breathe the air out and the lungs are 
empty. A few minutes spent each day in exercising in diaphragmatic 
breathing would be of great advantage in increasing beauty of form, in 



giving strength and power to the voice, in improving the complexion 
and adding to the health, and therefore to the happiness. In taking 
these exercises, one should either stand erect or lie flat upon the 
back and draw the air in through the nose, keeping the mouth closed. 
Draw in gently, allowing the chest to expand at the sides, hold the 
air for a little time, and then breathe out slowly. 

These exercises performed in a room that is well ventilated, or, 
better still, in the pure air of outdoors, will do much toward driving 
away headaches, clearing the brain, giving better judgment, stronger 
will, and a clearer, happier, brighter disposition. 


MOTHERHOOD. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Eighty Years And More; Reminiscences 
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We found my sister Harriet in a new home in Clinton Place (Eighth 
Street), New York city, then considered so far up town that Mr. Eaton's 
friends were continually asking him why he went so far away from the 
social center, though in a few months they followed him. Here we passed 
a week. I especially enjoyed seeing my little niece and nephew, the only 
grandchildren in the family. The girl was the most beautiful child I 
ever saw, and the boy the most intelligent and amusing. He was very fond 
of hearing me recite the poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes entitled "The 
Height of the Ridiculous," which I did many times, but he always wanted 
to see the lines that almost killed the man with laughing. He went 
around to a number of the bookstores one day and inquired for them. I 
told him afterward they were never published; that when Mr. Holmes saw 
the effect on his servant he suppressed them, lest they should produce 
the same effect on the typesetters, editors, and the readers of the 
Boston newspapers. My explanation never satisfied him. I told him he 
might write to Mr. Holmes, and ask the privilege of reading the original 
manuscript, if it still was or ever had been in existence. As one of my 
grand-nephews was troubled in exactly the same way, I decided to appeal 
myself to Dr. Holmes for the enlightenment of this second generation. So 
I wrote him the following letter, which he kindly answered, telling us 
that his "wretched man" was a myth like the heroes in "Mother Goose's 
Melodies": 

"DEAR DR. HOLMES: 

"I have a little nephew to whom I often recite 'The Height of the 
Ridiculous,' and he invariably asks for the lines that produced the 
fatal effect on your servant. He visited most of the bookstores in 
New York city to find them, and nothing but your own word, I am 





sure, will ever convince him that the 'wretched man' is but a 
figment of your imagination. I tried to satisfy him by saying you 
did not dare to publish the lines lest they should produce a 
similar effect on the typesetters, editors, and the readers of the 
Boston journals. 

"However, he wishes me to ask you whether you kept a copy of the 
original manuscript, or could reproduce the lines with equal power. 
If not too much trouble, please send me a few lines on this point, 
and greatly oblige, 

"Yours sincerely, 

"ELIZABETH CADY STANTON." 


"MY DEAR MRS. STANTON: 

"I wish you would explain to your little nephew that the story of 
the poor fellow who almost died laughing was a kind of a dream of 
mine, and not a real thing that happened, any more than that an old 
woman 'lived in a shoe and had so many children she didn't know 
what to do,' or that Jack climbed the bean stalk and found the 
giant who lived at the top of it. You can explain to him what is 
meant by imagination, and thus turn my youthful rhymes into a text 
for a discourse worthy of the Concord School of Philosophy. I have 
not my poems by me here, but I remember that 'The Height of the 
Ridiculous' ended with this verse: 

"Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 

I watched that wretched man, 

And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can." 

"But tell your nephew he mustn't cry about it any more than because 
geese go barefoot and bald eagles have no nightcaps. The verses are 
in all the editions of my poems. 

"Believe me, dear Mrs. Stanton, 

"Very Truly and Respectfully Yours, 

"OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES." 

After spending the holidays in New York city, we started for Johnstown 
in a "stage sleigh, conveying the United States mail," drawn by spanking 
teams of four horses, up the Hudson River valley. We were three days 
going to Albany, stopping over night at various points; a journey now 
performed in three hours. The weather was clear and cold, the sleighing 



fine, the scenery grand, and our traveling companions most entertaining, 
so the trip was very enjoyable. From Albany to Schenectady we went in 
the railway cars; then another sleighride of thirty miles brought us to 
Johnstown. My native hills, buried under two feet of snow, tinted with 
the last rays of the setting sun, were a beautiful and familiar sight. 

Though I had been absent but ten months, it seemed like years, and I was 
surprised to find how few changes had occurred since I left. My father 
and mother, sisters Madge and Kate, the old house and furniture, the 
neighbors, all looked precisely the same as when I left them. I had 
seen so much and been so constantly on the wing that I wondered that all 
things here should have stood still. I expected to hear of many births, 
marriages, deaths, and social upheavals, but the village news was 
remarkably meager. This hunger for home news on returning is common, I 
suppose, to all travelers. 

Our trunks unpacked, wardrobes arranged in closets and drawers, the 
excitement of seeing friends over, we spent some time in making plans 
for the future. 

My husband, after some consultation with my father, decided to enter his 
office and commence the study of the law. As this arrangement kept me 
under the parental roof, I had two added years of pleasure, walking, 
driving, and riding on horseback with my sisters. Madge and Kate were 
dearer to me than ever, as I saw the inevitable separation awaiting us 
in the near future. In due time they were married and commenced 
housekeeping—Madge in her husband's house near by, and Kate in Buffalo. 
All my sisters were peculiarly fortunate in their marriages; their 
husbands being men of fine presence, liberal education, high moral 
character, and marked ability. These were pleasant and profitable years. 

I devoted them to reading law, history, and political economy, with 
occasional interruptions to take part in some temperance or anti-slavery 
excitement. 

Eliza Murray and I had classes of colored children in the Sunday school. 
On one occasion, when there was to be a festival, speaking in the 
church, a procession through the streets, and other public performances 
for the Sunday-school celebration, some narrow-minded bigots objected to 
the colored children taking part. They approached Miss Murray and me 
with most persuasive tones on the wisdom of not allowing them to march 
in the procession to the church. We said, "Oh, no! It won't do to 
disappoint the children. They are all dressed, with their badges on, and 
looking forward with great pleasure to the festivities of the day. 

Besides, we would not cater to any of these contemptible prejudices 
against color." We were all assembled in the courthouse preparatory to 
forming in the line of march. Some were determined to drive the colored 
children home, but Miss Murray and I, like two defiant hens, kept our 
little brood close behind us, determined to conquer or perish in the 
struggle. At last milder counsels prevailed, and it was agreed that they 
might march in the rear. We made no objection and fell into line, but, 



when we reached the church door, it was promptly closed as the last 
white child went in. We tried two other doors, but all were guarded. We 
shed tears of vexation and pity for the poor children, and, when they 
asked us the reason why they could not go in, we were embarrassed and 
mortified with the explanation we were forced to give. However, I 
invited them to my father's house, where Miss Murray and I gave them 
refreshments and entertained them for the rest of the day. 

The puzzling questions of theology and poverty that had occupied so much 
of my thoughts, now gave place to the practical one, "what to do with a 
baby." Though motherhood is the most important of all the 
professions,—requiring more knowledge than any other department in 
human affairs,—yet there is not sufficient attention given to the 
preparation for this office. If we buy a plant of a horticulturist we 
ask him many questions as to its needs, whether it thrives best in 
sunshine or in shade, whether it needs much or little water, what 
degrees of heat or cold; but when we hold in our arms for the first 
time, a being of infinite possibilities, in whose wisdom may rest the 
destiny of a nation, we take it for granted that the laws governing its 
life, health, and happiness are intuitively understood, that there is 
nothing new to be learned in regard to it. Yet here is a science to 
which philosophers have, as yet, given but little attention. An 
important fact has only been discovered and acted upon within the last 
ten years, that children come into the world tired, and not hungry, 
exhausted with the perilous journey. Instead of being thoroughly bathed 
and dressed, and kept on the rack while the nurse makes a prolonged 
toilet and feeds it some nostrum supposed to have much needed medicinal 
influence, the child's face, eyes, and mouth should be hastily washed 
with warm water, and the rest of its body thoroughly oiled, and then it 
should be slipped into a soft pillow case, wrapped in a blanket, and 
laid to sleep. Ordinarily, in the proper conditions, with its face 
uncovered in a cool, pure atmosphere, it will sleep twelve hours. Then 
it should be bathed, fed, and clothed in a high-necked, long-sleeved 
silk shirt and a blanket, all of which could be done in five minutes. As 
babies lie still most of the time the first six weeks, they need no 
dressing. I think the nurse was a full hour bathing and dressing my 
firstborn, who protested with a melancholy wail every blessed minute. 

Ignorant myself of the initiative steps on the threshold of time, I 
supposed this proceeding was approved by the best authorities. However, 

I had been thinking, reading, observing, and had as little faith in the 
popular theories in regard to babies as on any other subject. I saw 
them, on all sides, ill half the time, pale and peevish, dying early, 
having no joy in life. I heard parents complaining of weary days and 
sleepless nights, while each child, in turn, ran the gauntlet of red 
gum, jaundice, whooping cough, chicken-pox, mumps, measles, scarlet 
fever, and fits. They all seemed to think these inflictions were a part 
of the eternal plan—that Providence had a kind of Pandora's box, from 
which he scattered these venerable diseases most liberally among those 



whom he especially loved. Having gone through the ordeal of bearing a 
child, I was determined, if possible, to keep him, so I read everything 
I could find on the subject. But the literature on this subject was as 
confusing and unsatisfactory as the longer and shorter catechisms and 
the Thirty-nine Articles of our faith. I had recently visited our dear 
friends, Theodore and Angelina Grimke-Weld, and they warned me against 
books on this subject. They had been so misled by one author, who 
assured them that the stomach of a child could only hold one 
tablespoonful, that they nearly starved their firstborn to death. Though 
the child dwindled, day by day, and, at the end of a month, looked like 
a little old man, yet they still stood by the distinguished author. 

Fortunately, they both went off, one day, and left the child with Sister 
"Sarah," who thought she would make an experiment and see what a child's 
stomach could hold, as she had grave doubts about the tablespoonful 
theory. To her surprise the baby took a pint bottle full of milk, and 
had the sweetest sleep thereon he had known in his earthly career. After 
that he was permitted to take what he wanted, and "the author" was 
informed of his libel on the infantile stomach. 

So here, again, I was entirely afloat, launched on the seas of doubt 
without chart or compass. The life and well-being of the race seemed to 
hang on the slender thread of such traditions as were handed down 
by-ignorant mothers and nurses. One powerful ray of light illuminated 
the darkness; it was the work of Andrew Combe on "Infancy." He had, 
evidently watched some of the manifestations of man in the first stages 
of his development, and could tell, at least, as much of babies as 
naturalists could of beetles and bees. He did give young mothers some 
hints of what to do, the whys and wherefores of certain lines of 
procedure during antenatal life, as well as the proper care thereafter. 

I read several chapters to the nurse. Although, out of her ten children, 
she had buried five, she still had too much confidence in her own wisdom 
and experience to pay much attention to any new idea that might be 
suggested to her. Among other things, Combe said that a child's bath 
should be regulated by the thermometer, in order to be always of the 
same temperature. She ridiculed the idea, and said her elbow was better 
than any thermometer, and, when I insisted on its use, she would 
invariably, with a smile of derision, put her elbow in first, to show 
how exactly it tallied with the thermometer. When I insisted that the 
child should not be bandaged, she rebelled outright, and said she would 
not take the responsibility of nursing a child without a bandage. I 
said, "Pray, sit down, dear nurse, and let us reason together. Do not 
think I am setting up my judgment against yours, with all your 
experience. I am simply trying to act on the opinions of a 
distinguished physician, who says there should be no pressure on a child 
anywhere; that the limbs and body should be free; that it is cruel to 
bandage an infant from hip to armpit, as is usually done in America; or 
both body and legs, as is done in Europe; or strap them to boards, as is 
done by savages on both continents. Can you give me one good reason, 
nurse, why a child should be bandaged?" 



"Yes," she said emphatically, "I can give you a dozen." 

"I only asked for one," I replied. 

"Well," said she, after much hesitation, "the bones of a newborn infant 
are soft, like cartilage, and, unless you pin them up snugly, there is 
danger of their falling apart." 

"It seems to me," I replied, "you have given the strongest reason why 
they should be carefully guarded against the slightest pressure. It is 
very remarkable that kittens and puppies should be so well put together 
that they need no artificial bracing, and the human family be left 
wholly to the mercy of a bandage. Suppose a child was born where you 
could not get a bandage, what then? Now I think this child will remain 
intact without a bandage, and, if I am willing to take the risk, why 
should you complain?" 

"Because," said she, "if the child should die, it would injure my name 
as a nurse. I therefore wash my hands of all these new-fangled notions." 

So she bandaged the child every morning, and I as regularly took it off. 

It has been fully proved since to be as useless an appendage as the 
vermiform. She had several cups with various concoctions of herbs 
standing on the chimney-corner, ready for insomnia, colic, indigestion, 
etc., etc., all of which were spirited away when she was at her dinner. 

In vain I told her we were homeopathists, and afraid of everything in 
the animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdoms lower than the two-hundredth 
dilution. I tried to explain the Hahnemann system of therapeutics, the 
philosophy of the principle similia similibus curantur_, but she had no 
capacity for first principles, and did not understand my discourse. I 
told her that, if she would wash the baby's mouth with pure cold water 
morning and night and give it a teaspoonful to drink occasionally during 
the day, there would be no danger of red gum; that if she would keep the 
blinds open and let in the air and sunshine, keep the temperature of the 
room at sixty-five degrees, leave the child's head uncovered so that it 
could breathe freely, stop rocking and trotting it and singing such 
melancholy hymns as "Hark, from the tombs a doleful sound!" the baby and 
I would both be able to weather the cape without a bandage. I told her I 
should nurse the child once in two hours, and that she must not feed it 
any of her nostrums in the meantime; that a child's stomach, being made 
on the same general plan as our own, needed intervals of rest as well as 
ours. She said it would be racked with colic if the stomach was empty 
any length of time, and that it would surely have rickets if it were 
kept too still. I told her if the child had no anodynes, nature would 
regulate its sleep and motions. She said she could not stay in a room 
with the thermometer at sixty-five degrees, so I told her to sit in the 
next room and regulate the heat to suit herself; that I would ring a 
bell when her services were needed. 



The reader will wonder, no doubt, that I kept such a cantankerous 
servant. I could get no other. Dear "Mother Monroe," as wise as she was 
good, and as tender as she was strong, who had nursed two generations of 
mothers in our village, was engaged at that time, and I was compelled to 
take an exotic. I had often watched "Mother Monroe" with admiration, as 
she turned and twisted my sister's baby. It lay as peacefully in her 
hands as if they were lined with eider down. She bathed and dressed it 
by easy stages, turning the child over and over like a pancake. But she 
was so full of the magnetism of human love, giving the child, all the 
time, the most consoling assurance that the operation was to be a short 
one, that the whole proceeding was quite entertaining to the observer 
and seemingly agreeable to the child, though it had a rather surprised 
look as it took a bird's-eye view, in quick succession, of the ceiling 
and the floor. Still my nurse had her good points. She was very pleasant 
when she had her own way. She was neat and tidy, and ready to serve me 
at any time, night or day. She did not wear false teeth that rattled 
when she talked, nor boots that squeaked when she walked. She did not 
snuff nor chew cloves, nor speak except when spoken to. Our discussions, 
on various points, went on at intervals, until I succeeded in planting 
some ideas in her mind, and when she left me, at the end of six weeks, 
she confessed that she had learned some valuable lessons. As the baby 
had slept quietly most of the time, had no crying spells, nor colic, and 
I looked well, she naturally came to the conclusion that pure air, 
sunshine, proper dressing, and regular feeding were more necessary for 
babies than herb teas and soothing syrups. 

Besides the obstinacy of the nurse, I had the ignorance of physicians 
to contend with. When the child was four days old we discovered that the 
collar bone was bent. The physician, wishing to get a pressure on the 
shoulder, braced the bandage round the wrist. "Leave that," he said, 

"ten days, and then it will be all right." Soon after he left I noticed 
that the child's hand was blue, showing that the circulation was 
impeded. "That will never do," said I; "nurse, take it off." "No, 
indeed," she answered, "I shall never interfere with the doctor." So I 
took it off myself, and sent for another doctor, who was said to know 
more of surgery. He expressed great surprise that the first physician 
called should have put on so severe a bandage. "That," said he, "would 
do for a grown man, but ten days of it on a child would make him a 
cripple." However, he did nearly the same thing, only fastening it round 
the hand instead of the wrist. I soon saw that the ends of the lingers 
were all purple, and that to leave that on ten days would be as 
dangerous as the first. So I took that off. 

"What a woman!" exclaimed the nurse. "What do you propose to do?" 

"Think out something better, myself; so brace me up with some pillows 
and give the baby to me." 



She looked at me aghast and said, "You'd better trust the doctors, or 
your child will be a helpless cripple." 

"Yes," I replied, "he would be, if we had left either of those bandages 
on, but I have an idea of something better." 

"Now," said I, talking partly to myself and partly to her, "what we want 
is a little pressure on that bone; that is what both those men aimed at. 

How can we get it without involving the arm, is the question?" 

"I am sure I don't know," said she, rubbing her hands and taking two or 
three brisk turns round the room. 

"Well, bring me three strips of linen, four double." I then folded one, 
wet in arnica and water, and laid it on the collar bone, put two other 
bands, like a pair of suspenders, over the shoulders, crossing them both 
in front and behind, pinning the ends to the diaper, which gave the 
needed pressure without impeding the circulation anywhere. As I finished 
she gave me a look of budding confidence, and seemed satisfied that all 
was well. Several times, night and day, we wet the compress and 
readjusted the bands, until all appearances of inflammation had 
subsided. 

At the end of ten days the two sons of Aesculapius appeared and made 
their examination and said all was right, whereupon I told them how 
badly their bandages worked and what I had done myself. They smiled at 
each other, and one said: 

"Well, after all, a mother's instinct is better than a man's reason." 

"Thank you, gentlemen, there was no instinct about it. I did some hard 
thinking before I saw how I could get a pressure on the shoulder without 
impeding the circulation, as you did." 

Thus, in the supreme moment of a young mother's life, when I needed 
tender care and support, I felt the whole responsibility of my child's 
supervision; but though uncertain at every step of my own knowledge, I 
learned another lesson in self-reliance. I trusted neither men nor books 
absolutely after this, either in regard to the heavens above or the 
earth beneath, but continued to use my "mother's instinct," if "reason" 
is too dignified a term to apply to woman's thoughts. My advice to every 
mother is, above all other arts and sciences, study first what relates 
to babyhood, as there is no department of human action in which there is 
such lamentable ignorance. 

At the end of six weeks my nurse departed, and I had a good woman in her 
place who obeyed my orders, and now a new difficulty arose from an 
unexpected quarter. My father and husband took it into their heads that 
the child slept too much. If not awake when they wished to look at him 



or to show him to their friends, they would pull him out of his crib on 
all occasions. When I found neither of them was amenable to reason on 
this point, I locked the door, and no amount of eloquent pleading ever 
gained them admittance during the time I considered sacred to the baby's 
slumbers. At six months having, as yet, had none of the diseases 
supposed to be inevitable, the boy weighed thirty pounds. Then the 
stately Peter came again into requisition, and in his strong arms the 
child spent many of his waking hours. Peter, with a long, elephantine 
gait, slowly wandered over the town, lingering especially in the busy 
marts of trade. Peter's curiosity had strengthened with years, and, 
wherever a crowd gathered round a monkey and hand organ, a vender's 
wagon, an auction stand, or the post office at mail time, there stood 
Peter, black as coal, with "the beautiful boy in white," the most 
conspicuous figure in the crowd. As I told Peter never to let children 
kiss the baby, for fear of some disease, he kept him well aloft, 
allowing no affectionate manifestations except toward himself. 

My reading, at this time, centered on hygiene. I came to the 
conclusion, after much thought and observation, that children never 
cried unless they were uncomfortable. A professor at Union College, who 
used to combat many of my theories, said he gave one of his children a 
sound spanking at six weeks, and it never disturbed him a night 
afterward. Another Solomon told me that a very weak preparation of opium 
would keep a child always quiet and take it through the dangerous period 
of teething without a ripple on the surface of domestic life. As 
children cannot tell what ails them, and suffer from many things of 
which parents are ignorant, the crying of the child should arouse them 
to an intelligent examination. To spank it for crying is to silence the 
watchman on the tower through fear, to give soothing syrup is to drug 
the watchman while the evils go on. Parents may thereby insure eight 
hours' sleep at the time, but at the risk of greater trouble in the 
future with sick and dying children. Tom Moore tells us "the heart from 
love to one, grows bountiful to all." I know the care of one child made 
me thoughtful of all. I never hear a child cry, now, that I do not feel 
that I am bound to find out the reason. 

In my extensive travels on lecturing tours, in after years, I had many 
varied experiences with babies. One day, in the cars, a child was crying 
near me, while the parents were alternately shaking and slapping it. 

First one would take it with an emphatic jerk, and then the other. At 
last I heard the father say in a spiteful tone, "If you don't stop I'll 
throw you out of the window." One naturally hesitates about interfering 
between parents and children, so I generally restrain myself as long as 
I can endure the torture of witnessing such outrages, but at length I 
turned and said: 

"Let me take your child and see if I can find out what ails it." 

"Nothing ails it," said the father, "but bad temper." 



The child readily came to me. I felt all around to see if its clothes 
pinched anywhere, or if there were any pins pricking. I took off its hat 
and cloak to see if there were any strings cutting its neck or choking 
it. Then I glanced at the feet, and lo! there was the trouble. The boots 
were at least one size too small. I took them off, and the stockings, 
too, and found the feet as cold as ice and the prints of the stockings 
clearly traced on the tender flesh. We all know the agony of tight 
boots. I nibbed the feet and held them in my hands until they were warm, 
when the poor little thing fell asleep. I said to the parents, "You are 
young people, I see, and this is probably your first child." They said, 
"Yes." "You don't intend to be cruel, I know, but if you had thrown 
those boots out of the window, when you threatened to throw the child, 
it would have been wiser. This poor child has suffered ever since it was 
dressed this morning." I showed them the marks on the feet, and called 
their attention to the fact that the child fell asleep as soon as its 
pain was relieved. The mother said she knew the boots were tight, as it 
was with difficulty she could get them on, but the old ones were too 
shabby for the journey and they had no time to change the others. 

"Well," said the husband, "if I had known those boots were tight, I 
would have thrown them out of the window." 

"Now," said I, "let me give you one rule: when your child cries, 
remember it is telling you, as well as it can, that something hurts it, 
either outside or in, and do not rest until you find what it is. 

Neither spanking, shaking, or scolding can relieve pain." 

I have seen women enter the cars with their babies' faces completely 
covered with a blanket shawl. I have often thought I would like to cover 
their faces for an hour and see how they would bear it. In such 
circumstances, in order to get the blanket open, I have asked to see the 
baby, and generally found it as red as a beet. Ignorant nurses and 
mothers have discovered that children sleep longer with their heads 
covered. They don’t know why, nor the injurious effect of breathing over 
and over the same air that has been thrown off the lungs polluted with 
carbonic acid gas. This stupefies the child and prolongs the unhealthy 
slumber. 

One hot day, in the month of May, I entered a crowded car at Cedar 
Rapids, la., and took the only empty seat beside a gentleman who seemed 
very nervous about a crying child. I was scarcely seated when he said: 

"Mother, do you know anything about babies?" 

"Oh, yes!" I said, smiling, "that is a department of knowledge on which 
I especially pride myself." 


Well," said he, "there is a child that has cried most of the time for 



the last twenty-four hours. What do you think ails it?" 

Making a random supposition, I replied, "It probably needs a bath." 

He promptly rejoined, "If you will give it one, I will provide the 
necessary means." 

I said, "I will first see if the child will come to me and if the mother 
is willing." 

I found the mother only too glad to have a few minutes' rest, and the 
child too tired to care who took it. She gave me a suit of clean 
clothes throughout, the gentleman spread his blanket shawl on the seat, 
securing the opposite one for me and the bathing appliances. Then he 
produced a towel, sponge, and an india-rubber bowl full of water, and I 
gave the child a generous drink and a thorough ablution. It stretched 
and seemed to enjoy every step of the proceeding, and, while I was 
brushing its golden curls as gently as I could, it fell asleep; so I 
covered it with the towel and blanket shawl, not willing to disturb it 
for dressing. The poor mother, too, was sound asleep, and the gentleman 
very happy. He had children of his own and, like me, felt great pity for 
the poor, helpless little victim of ignorance and folly. I engaged one 
of the ladies to dress it when it awoke, as I was soon to leave the 
train. It slept the two hours I remained—how much longer I never heard. 

A young man, who had witnessed the proceeding, got off at the same 
station and accosted me, saying: 

"I should be very thankful if you would come and see my baby. It is only 
one month old and cries all the time, and my wife, who is only sixteen 
years old, is worn out with it and neither of us know what to do, so we 
all cry together, and the doctor says he does not see what ails it." 

So I went on my mission of mercy and found the child bandaged as tight 
as a drum. When I took out the pins and unrolled it, it fairly popped 
like the cork out of a champagne bottle. I nibbed its breast and its 
back and soon soothed it to sleep. I remained a long time, telling them 
how to take care of the child and the mother, too. I told them 
everything I could think of in regard to clothes, diet, and pure air. I 
asked the mother why she bandaged her child as she did. She said her 
nurse told her that there was danger of hernia unless the abdomen was 
well bandaged. I told her that the only object of a bandage was to 
protect the navel, for a few days, until it was healed, and for that 
purpose all that was necessary was a piece of linen four inches square, 
well oiled, folded four times double, with a hole in the center, laid 
over it. I remembered, next day, that I forgot to tell them to give the 
child water, and so I telegraphed them, "Give the baby water six times a 
day." I heard of that baby afterward. It lived and flourished, and the 
parents knew how to administer to the wants of the next one. The father 



was a telegraph operator and had many friends—knights of the 
key—throughout Iowa. For many years afterward, in leisure moments, 
these knights would "call up" this parent and say, over the wire, "Give 
the baby water six times a day." Thus did they "repeat the story, and 
spread the truth from pole to pole." 


THE TRUE WOMAN 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Susan B. Anthony, by Alma Lutz 


Susan's preoccupation with antislavery work did not lessen her 
interest in women's advancement. Her own expanding courage and ability 
showed her the possibilities for all women in widened horizons and 
activities. These possibilities were the chief topic of conversation 
when she and Elizabeth Stanton were together. With Mrs. Stanton's 
young daughters, Margaret and Harriot, in mind, they were continually 
planning ways and means of developing the new woman, or the "true 
woman" as they liked to call her; and one of these ways was physical 
exercise in the fresh air, which was almost unheard of for women 
except on the frontier. 

Taking off her hoops and working in the garden in the freedom of her 
long calico dress, Susan was refreshed and exhilarated. "Uncovered the 
strawberry and raspberry beds ..." her diary records. "Worked with 
Simon building frames for the grapevines in the peach orchards.... Set 
out 18 English black currants, 22 English gooseberries and Muscatine 
grape vines.... Finished setting out the apple trees & 600 blackberry 
bushes...."[90] 

She knew how little this strengthening work and healing influence 
touched the lives of most women. Hemmed in by the walls of their 
homes, weighed down by bulky confining clothing, fed on the tradition 
of weakness, women could never gain the breadth of view, courage, and 
stamina needed to demand and appreciate emancipation. She thought a 
great deal about this and how it could be remedied, and wrote her 
friend, Thomas Wentworth Higginson "The salvation of the race depends, 
in a great measure, upon rescuing women from their hot-house 
existence. Whether in kitchen, nursery or parlor, all alike are shut 
away from God's sunshine. Why did not your Caroline Plummer of Salem, 
why do not all of our wealthy women leave money for industrial and 
agricultural schools for girls, instead of ever and always providing 
for boys alone?"[91] 

An exceptional opportunity was now offered Susan—to speak on the 
controversial subject of coeducation before the State Teachers’ 
Association, which only a few years before had been shocked by the 





sound of a woman’s voice. Deeply concerned over her ability to write 
the speech, she at once appealed to Elizabeth Stanton, "Do you please 
mark out a plan and give me as soon as you can...."[92] 

[Illustration: Susan B. Anthony, 1856] 

Busy with preparations for woman's rights meetings in popular New York 
summer resorts, Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Clifton Springs, and 
Avon, she grew panicky at the prospect of her impending speech and 
dashed off another urgent letter to Mrs. Stanton, underlining it 
vigorously for emphasis: "Not a _word written_ ... and mercy only 
knows when I can get a moment, and what is _worse_, as the Lord knows 

full well_, is, that if_I get all the time the world has—I can't get 

up a decent document .... It is of but small moment who writes the 
Address, but of vast moment_ that it be well done .... No woman but 
you can write from my standpoint_ for all would base their strongest 
_argument_ on the un likeness of the sexes .... 

"Those of you who have the _talent_ to do honor to poor, oh how poor 
womanhood have all given yourselves over to baby -making and left 
poor brainless _me_ to battle alone. It is a shame. Such a lady as I 
might_ be _spared_ to rock cradles , but it is a crime for _you_ and 
_Lucy_ and _Nette_."[93] 

On a separate page she outlined for Mrs. Stanton the points she wanted 
to make. Her title was affirmative, "Why the Sexes Should be Educated 
Together." "Because," she reasoned, "by such education they get true 
ideas of each other.... Because the endowment of both public and 
private funds is ever for those of the male sex, while all the 
Seminaries and Boarding Schools for Females are left to 
maintain themselves as best they may by means of their tuition 
fees—consequently cannot afford a faculty of first-class 
professors.... Not a school in the country gives to the girl equal 
privileges with the boy.... No school _requires_ and but very few 
allow the _girls_ to declaim and discuss side by side with the boys. 

Thus they are robbed of half of education. The grand thing that is 
needed is to give the sexes like motives_ for acquirement. Very 
rarely a person studies closely, without hope of making that knowledge 
useful, as a means of support...." [94] 

Mrs. Stanton wrote her at once, "Come here and I will do what I can to 
help you with your address, if you will hold the baby and make the 
puddings."[95] Gratefully Susan hurried to Seneca Falls and together 
they "loaded her gun," not only for the teachers' convention but for 
all the summer meetings. 

Addressing the large teachers' meeting in Troy, Susan declared that 
mental sex-differences did not exist. She called attention to the 
ever-increasing variety of occupations which women were carrying on 



with efficiency. There were women typesetters, editors, publishers, 
authors, clerks, engravers, watchmakers, bookkeepers, sculptors, 
painters, farmers, and machinists. Two hundred and fifty women were 
serving as postmasters. Girls, she insisted, must be educated to earn 
a living and more vocations must be opened to them as an incentive to 
study. "A woman," she added, "needs no particular kind of education to 
be a wife and mother anymore than a man does to be a husband and 
father. A man cannot make a living out of these relations. He must 
fill them with something more and so must women. "[96] 

Her advanced ideas did not cause as much consternation as she had 
expected and she was asked to repeat her speech at the Massachusetts 
teachers' convention; but the thoughts of many in that audience were 
echoed by the president when he said to her after the meeting, "Madam, 
that was a splendid production and well delivered. I could not have 
asked for a single thing different either in matter or manner; but I 
would rather have followed my wife or daughter to Greenwood cemetery 
than to have had her stand here before this promiscuous audience and 
deliver that address."[97] 

It was one thing to talk about coeducation but quite another to offer 
a resolution putting the New York State Teachers' Association on 
record as asking all schools, colleges, and universities to open their 
doors to women. This Susan did at their next convention, and while 
there were enough women present to carry the resolution, most of them 
voted against it, listening instead to the emotional arguments of a 
group of conservative men who prophesied that coeducation would 
coarsen women and undermine marriage. Nor did she forget the Negro at 
these conventions, but brought much criticism upon herself by offering 
resolutions protesting the exclusion of Negroes from public schools, 
academies, colleges, and universities. 

Such controversial activities were of course eagerly reported in the 
press, and Henry Stanton, reading his newspaper, pointed them out to 
his wife, remarking drily, "Well, my dear, another notice of Susan. 

You stir up Susan and she stirs up the world."[98] 

The best method of arousing women and spreading new ideas, Susan 
decided, was holding woman's rights conventions, for the discussions 
at these conventions covered a wide field and were not limited merely 
to women's legal disabilities. The feminists of that day extolled 
freedom of speech, and their platform, like that of antislavery 
conventions, was open to anyone who wished to express an opinion. 
Always the limited educational opportunities offered to women were 
pointed out, and Oberlin College and Antioch, both coeducational, were 
held up as patterns for the future. Resolutions were passed, demanding 
that Harvard and Yale admit women. Women's low wages and the very few 



occupations open to them were considered, and whether it was fitting 
for women to be doctors and ministers. At one convention Lucy Stone 
made the suggestion that a prize be offered for a novel on women, 
like Uncle Tom's Cabin_, to arouse the whole nation to the unjust 
situation of women whose slavery, she felt, was comparable to that of 
the Negro. At another, William Lloyd Garrison maintained that women 
had the right to sit in the Congress and in state legislatures and 
that there should be an equal number of men and women in all national 
councils. Inevitably Scriptural edicts regarding woman's sphere were 
thrashed out with Antoinette Brown, in her clerical capacity, setting 
at rest the minds of questioning women and quashing the protests of 
clergymen who thought they were speaking for God. Usually Ernestine 
Rose was on hand, ready to speak when needed, injecting into the 
discussions her liberal clear-cut feminist views. Nor was the 
international aspect of the woman's rights movement forgotten. The 
interest in Great Britain in the franchise for women of such men as 
Lord Brougham and John Stuart Mill was reported as were the efforts 
there among women to gain admission to the medical profession. 
Distributed widely as a tract was the "admirable" article in the 
_Westminster Review_, "The Enfranchisement of Women," by Harriet 
Taylor, now Mrs. John Stuart Mill. 

In New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, where 
state conventions were held annually, women carried back to their 
homes and their friends new and stimulating ideas. National 
conventions, which actually represented merely the northeastern states 
and Ohio and occasionally attracted men and women from Indiana, 
Missouri, and Kansas, were scheduled by Susan to meet every year in 
New York, simultaneously with antislavery conventions. Thus she was 
assured of a brilliant array of speakers, for the Garrisonian 
abolitionists were sincere advocates of woman's rights. 

Both Elizabeth Stanton and Lucy Stone were a great help to Susan in 
preparing for these national gatherings for which she raised the 
money. Elizabeth wrote the calls and resolutions, while Lucy could not 
only be counted upon for an eloquent speech, but through her wide 
contacts brought new speakers and new converts to the meetings. 
However, national woman's rights conventions would probably have 
lapsed completely during the troubled years prior to the Civil War, 
had it not been for Susan's persistence. She was obliged to omit the 
1857 convention because all of her best speakers were either having 
babies or were kept at home by family duties. Lucy's baby, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, was born in September 1857, then Antoinette Brown's first 
child, and Mrs. Stanton's seventh. 

Impatient to get on with the work, Susan chafed at the delay and when 
Lucy wrote her, "I shall not assume the responsibility for another 
convention until I have had my ten daughters,"[99] Susan was beside 
herself with apprehension. When Lucy told her that it was harder to 



take care of a baby day and night than to campaign for woman's rights, 
she felt that Lucy regarded as unimportant her "common work" of hiring 
halls, engaging speakers, and raising money. This rankled, for 
although Susan realized it was work without glory, she did expect Lucy 
to understand its significance. 

Mrs. Stanton sensed the makings of a rift between Susan and these 
young mothers, Lucy and Antoinette, and knowing from her own 
experience how tom a woman could be between rearing a family and work 
for the cause, she pleaded with Susan to be patient with them. "Let 
them rest a while in peace and quietness, and think great thoughts for 
the future," she wrote Susan. "It is not well to be in the excitement 
of public life all the time. Do not keep stirring them up or mourning 
over their repose. You need rest too. Let the world alone a while. We 
cannot bring about a moral revolution in a day or a year."[100] 

But Susan could not let the world alone. There was too much to be 
done. In addition to her woman’s rights and antislavery work, she gave 
a helping hand to any good cause in Rochester, such as a protest 
meeting against capital punishment, a series of Sunday evening 
lectures, or establishing a Free Church like that headed by Theodore 
Parker in Boston where no one doctrine would be preached and all would 
be welcome. There were days when weariness and discouragement hung 
heavily upon her. Then impatient that she alone seemed to be carrying 
the burden of the whole woman's rights movement, she complained to 
Lydia Mott, "There is not one woman left who may be relied on. All 
have first to please their husbands after which there is little time 
or energy left to spend in any other direction.... How soon the last 
standing monuments (yourself and myself, Lydia) will lay down the 
individual 'shovel and de hoe' and with proper zeal and spirit grasp 
those of some masculine hand, the mercies and the spirits only know. I 
declare to you that I distrust the powers of any woman, even of myself 
to withstand the mighty matrimonial maelstrom!"[101] 

To Elizabeth Stanton she confessed, "I have very weak moments and long 
to lay my weary head somewhere and nestle my full soul to that of 
another in full sympathy. I sometimes fear that I too_ shall faint by 
the wayside and drop out of the ranks of the faithful few."[102] 

Susan thought a great deal about marriage at this time, about how it 
interfered with the development of women's talents and their careers, 
how it usually dwarfed their individuality. Nor were these thoughts 
wholly impersonal, for she had attentive suitors during these years. 

Her diary mentions moonlight rides and adds, "Mr.—walked home with 
me; marvelously attentive. What a pity such powers of intellect should 
lack the moral spine."[103] Her standards of matrimony were high, and 
she carefully recorded in her diary Lucretia Mott's wise words, "In 



the true marriage relation, the independence of the husband and wife 
is equal, their dependence mutual, and their obligations 
reciprocal." [104] 

Marriage and the differences of the sexes were often discussed at the 
many meetings she attended, and when remarks were made which to her 
seemed to limit in any way the free and full development of woman, she 
always registered her protest. She had no patience with any 
unrealistic glossing over of sex attraction and spurned the theory 
that woman expressed love and man wisdom, that these two qualities 
reached out for each other and blended in marriage. Because she spoke 
frankly for those days and did not soften the impact of her words with 
sentimental flowery phrases, her remarks were sometimes called 
"coarse" and "animal," but she justified them in a letter to Mrs. 

Stanton, who thought as she did, "To me it [sex] is not coarse or 
gross. If it is a fact, there it is."[105] 

She was reading at this time Elizabeth Barrett Browning's Aurora 
Leigh_, called by Ruskin the greatest poem in the English language, 
but criticized by others as an indecent romance revolting to the 
purity of many women. Susan had bought a copy of the first American 
edition and she carried it with her wherever she went. After a hard 
active day, she found inspiration and refreshment in its pages. No 
matter how dreary the hotel room or how unfriendly the town, she no 
longer felt lonely or discouraged, for Aurora Leigh was a companion 
ever at hand, giving her confidence in herself, strengthening her 
ambition, and helping her build a satisfying, constructive philosophy 
of life. On the flyleaf of her worn copy, which in later years she 
presented to the Library of Congress, she wrote, "This book was 
carried in my satchel for years and read and reread. The noble words 
of Elizabeth Barrett, as Wendell Phillips always called her, sunk deep 
into my heart. I have always cherished it above all other books. I now 
present it to the Congressional Library with the hope that women may 
more and more be like Aurora Leigh." 

The beauty of its poetry enchanted her, and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning's feminism found an echo in her own. She pencil-marked the 
passages she wanted to reread. When her "common work" of hiring halls 
and engaging speakers seemed unimportant and even futile, she found 
comfort in these lines: 

"Be sure no earnest work 

Of any honest creature, howbeit weak 

Imperfect, ill-adapted, fails so much, 

It is not gathered as a grain of sand 
To enlarge the sum of human action used 
For carrying out God's end.... 

... let us be content in work, 

To do the thing we can, and not presume 



To fret because it's little."[106] 


Glorying in work, she read with satisfaction: 

"The honest earnest man must stand and work: 

The woman also, otherwise she drops 
At once below the dignity of man, 

Accepting serfdom. Free men freely work; 

Who ever fears God, fears to sit at ease." 

Could she have written poetry, these words, spoken by Aurora, might 
well have been her own: 

"You misconceive the question like a man, 

Who sees a woman as the complement 
Of his sex merely. You forget too much 
That every creature, female as the male, 

Stands single in responsible act and thought, 

As also in birth and death. Whoever says 
To a loyal woman, 'Love and work with me,' 

Will get fair answers, if the work and love 
Being good of themselves, are good for her—the best 
She was bom for." 

Inspired by Aurora Leigh_, Susan planned a new lecture, "The True 
Woman," and as she wrote it out word for word, her thoughts and 
theories about women, which had been developing through the years, 
crystallized. In her opinion, the "true woman" could no more than 
Aurora Leigh follow the traditional course and sacrifice all for the 
love of one man, adjusting her life to his whims. She must, instead, 
develop her own personality and talents, advancing in learning, in the 
arts, in science, and in business, cherishing at the same time her 
noble womanly qualities. Susan hoped that some day the full 
development of woman's individuality would be compatible with 
marriage, and she held up as an ideal the words which Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning put into the mouth of Aurora Leigh: 

"The world waits 

For help. Beloved, let us work so well, 

Our work shall still be better for our love 
And still our love be sweeter for our work 
And both, commended, for the sake of each, 

By all true workers and true lovers born." 

She expressed this hope in her own practical words to Lydia Mott: 
"Institutions, among them marriage, are justly chargeable with many 
social and individual ills, but after all, the whole man or woman will 
rise above them. I am sure my 'true woman' will never be crushed or 
dwarfed by them. Woman must take to her soul a purpose and then make 



circumstances conform to this purpose, instead of forever singing the 
refrain, 'if and if and if.'"[107] 

Late in 1858, Susan received a letter from Wendell Phillips which put 
new life into all her efforts for women. He wrote her that an 
anonymous donor had given him $5,000 for the woman's rights cause and 
that he, Lucy Stone, and Susan had been named trustees to spend it 
wisely and effectively. 

The man who felt that the woman’s rights cause was important enough to 
rate a gift of that size proved to be wealthy Francis Jackson of 
Boston, in whose home Susan had visited a few years before with Lucy 
and Antoinette. Jubilant over the prospects, she at once began to make 
plans. She wanted to use all of the fund for lectures, conventions, 
tracts, and newspaper articles; Lucy thought part of the money should 
be spent to prove unconstitutional the law which taxed women without 
representation and Antoinette was eager for a share to establish a 
church in which she could preach woman's rights with the Gospel. 

Both Wendell Phillips and Lucy Stone agreed that Susan should have 
$1,500 for the intensive campaign she had planned for New York, and 
for once in her life she started off without a financial worry, with 
money in hand to pay her speakers. She held meetings in all of the 
principal towns of the state, making them at least partially pay for 
themselves. Her lecturers each received $12 a week and she kept a 
like amount for herself, for planning the tour, organizing the 
meetings, and delivering her new lecture, "The True Woman." 

"I am having fine audiences of thinking men and women," she wrote Mary 
Hallowed. "Oh, if we could but make our meetings ring like those of 
the antislavery people, wouldn't the world hear us? But to do that we 
must have souls baptized into the work and consecrated to it."[ 108] 

Some souls were deeply stirred by the woman's rights gospel. One of 
these was the wealthy Boston merchant, Charles F. Hovey, who in his 
will left $50,000 in trust to Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Parker Pillsbury, Abby Kelley Foster, and others, to be 
spent for the "promotion of the antislavery cause and other reforms," 
among them woman's rights, and not less than $8,000 a year to be spent 
to promote these reform s . With all this financial help available, 

Susan expected great things to happen. 

During the winter of 1860 while the legislature was in session, Susan 
spent six weeks in Albany with Lydia Mott, and day after day she 
climbed the long hill to the capital to interview legislators on 



amendments to the married women's property laws. When these amendments 
were passed by the Senate, Assemblyman Anson Bingham urged her to 
bring their mutual friend, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, to Albany to speak 
before his committee to assure passage by the Assembly. 

Once again Susan hurried to Seneca Falls, and unpacking her little 
portmanteau stuffed with papers and statistics, discussed the subject 
with Mrs. Stanton in front of the open fire late into the night. Then 
the next morning while Mrs. Stanton shut herself up in the quietest 
room in the house to write her speech, Susan gave the children their 
breakfast, sent the older ones off to school, watched over the babies, 
prepared the desserts, and made herself generally useful. By this time 
the children regarded her affectionately as "Aunt Thusan," and they 
knew they must obey her, for she was a stern disciplinarian whom even 
the mischievous Stanton boys dared not defy. 

These visits of Susan's were happy, satisfying times for both these 
young women. A few days' respite from travel in a well-run home with 
a friend she admired did wonders for Susan, giving her perspective on 
the work she had already done and courage to tackle new problems, 
while for Mrs. Stanton this short period of stimulating companionship 
and freedom from household cares was a godsend. "Miss Anthony" had 
long ago become Susan to Elizabeth, but Susan all through her life 
called her very best friend "Mrs. Stanton," playfully to be sure, but 
with a remnant of that formality which it was hard for her to cast 
off. 

The speech was soon finished. Mrs. Stanton's imagination, fired by her 
sympathetic understanding of women's problems, had turned Susan's cold 
hard facts into moving prose, while Susan, the best of critics, 
detected every weak argument or faltering phrase. They both felt they 
had achieved a masterpiece. 

Mrs. Stanton delivered this address before a joint session of the New 
York legislature in March 1860. Susan beamed with pride as she watched 
the large audience crowd even the galleries and heard the long loud 
applause for the speech which she was convinced could not have been 
surpassed by any man in the Efnited States. 

The next day the Assembly passed the Married Women's Property Bill, 
and when shortly it was signed by the governor, Susan and Mrs. Stanton 
scored their first big victory, winning a legal revolution for the 
women of New York State. This new law was a challenge to women 
everywhere. Tinder it a married woman had the right to hold property, 
real and personal, without the interference of her husband, the right 
to carry on any trade or perform any service on her own account and to 
collect and use her own earnings; a married woman might now buy, sell, 
and make contracts, and if her husband had abandoned her or was 
insane, a convict, or a habitual drunkard, his consent was 



unnecessary; a married woman might sue and be sued, she was the joint 
guardian with her husband of her children, and on the decease of her 
husband the wife had the same rights that her husband would have at 
her death. 

Susan did not then realize the full significance of what she had 
accomplished—that she had unleashed a new movement for freedom which 
would be the means of strengthening the democratic government of her 
country. 
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SOJOURNER TRUTH, THE LIBYAN SIBYL 

by Harriet Beecher Stowe 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Martin Luther King, Jr. Day, 1995, 
Memorial Issue, by Various 


Many years ago, the few readers of radical Abolitionist papers must 
often have seen the singular name of Sojourner Truth, announced as a 
frequent speaker at Anti-Slavery meetings, and as travelling on a 
sort of self-appointed agency through the country. I had myself often 
remarked the name, but never met the individual. On one occasion, when 
our house was filled with company, several eminent clergymen being our 
guests, notice was brought up to me that Sojourner Truth was below, and 
requested an interview. Knowing nothing of her but her singular name, I 
went down, prepared to make the interview short, as the pressure of many 
other engagements demanded. 

When I went into the room, a tall, spare form arose to meet me. She was 
evidently a full-blooded African, and though now aged and worn with many 
hardships, still gave the impression of a physical development which 
in early youth must have been as fine a specimen of the torrid zone as 
Cumberworth's celebrated statuette of the Negro Woman at the Fountain. 
Indeed, she so strongly reminded me of that figure, that, when I recall 
the events of her life, as she narrated them to me, I imagine her as a 
living, breathing impersonation of that work of art. 

I do not recollect ever to have been conversant with any one who had 
more of that silent and subtle power which we call personal presence 
than this woman. In the modern Spiritualistic phraseology, she would 
be described as having a strong sphere. Her tall form, as she rose up 
before me, is still vivid to my mind. She was dressed in some stout, 
grayish stuff, neat and clean, though dusty from travel. On her head, 
she wore a bright Madras handkerchief, arranged as a turban, after 





the manner of her race. She seemed perfectly self-possessed and at her 
ease,—in fact, there was almost an unconscious superiority, not unmixed 
with a solemn twinkle of humor, in the odd, composed manner in which she 
looked down on me. Her whole air had at times a gloomy sort of drollery 
which impressed one strangely. 

"So this is YOU," she said. 

"Yes," I answered. 

"Well, honey, de Lord bless ye! I jes' thought I'd like to come an’ have 
a look at ye. You's heerd o' me, I reckon?" she added. 

"Yes, I think I have. You go about lecturing, do you not?" 

"Yes, honey, that's what I do. The Lord has made me a sign unto this 
nation, an' I go round a'testifyin', an' showin' on 'em their sins agin 
my people." 

So saying, she took a seat, and, stooping over and crossing her arms 
on her knees, she looked down on the floor, and appeared to fall into a 
sort of reverie. Her great gloomy eyes and her dark face seemed to work 
with some undercurrent of feeling; she sighed deeply, and occasionally 
broke out,— 

"O Lord! O Lord! Oh, the tears, an' the groans, an' the moans! O Lord!" 

I should have said that she was accompanied by a little grandson of ten 
years,—the fattest, j oiliest woolly-headed little specimen of Africa 
that one can imagine. He was grinning and showing his glistening white 
teeth in a state of perpetual merriment, and at this moment broke out 
into an audible giggle, which disturbed the reverie into which his 
relative was falling. 

She looked at him with an indulgent sadness, and then at me. 

"Laws, Ma'am, HE don't know nothin’ about it—HE don't. Why, I've 
seen them poor critters, beat an’ 'bused an' hunted, brought in all 
torn,—ears hangin' all in rags, where the dogs been a’bitin' of'em!" 

This set off our little African Puck into another giggle, in which he 
seemed perfectly convulsed. 

She surveyed him soberly, without the slightest irritation. 

"Well, you may bless the Lord you CAN laugh; but I tell you, 't wa'n't 
no laughin' matter." 


By this time I thought her manner so original that it might be worth 



while to call down my friends; and she seemed perfectly well pleased 
with the idea. An audience was what she wanted,—it mattered not whether 
high or low, learned or ignorant. She had things to say, and was ready 
to say them at all times, and to any one. 

I called down Dr. Beecher, Professor Allen, and two or three other 
clergymen, who, together with my husband and family, made a roomful. No 
princess could have received a drawing-room with more composed dignity 
than Sojourner her audience. She stood among them, calm and erect, as 
one of her own native palm-trees waving alone in the desert. I presented 
one after another to her, and at last said,— 

"Sojourner, this is Dr. Beecher. He is a very celebrated preacher." 

"IS he?" she said, offering her hand in a condescending manner, and 
looking down on his white head. "Ye dear lamb, I'm glad to see ye! De 
Lord bless ye! I loves preachers. I'm a kind o' preacher myself." 

"You are?" said Dr. Beecher. "Do you preach from the Bible?" 

"No, honey, can’t preach from de Bible,—can’t read a letter." 

"Why, Sojourner, what do you preach from, then?" 

Her answer was given with a solemn power of voice, peculiar to herself, 
that hushed every one in the room. 

"When I preaches, I has jest one text to preach from, an' I always 
preaches from this one. MY text is, 'WHEN I FOUND JESUS.'" 

"Well, you couldn’t have a better one," said one of the ministers. 

She paid no attention to him, but stood and seemed swelling with her own 
thoughts, and then began this narration:— 

"Well, now, I'll jest have to go back, an' tell ye all about it. Ye see, 
we was all brought over from Africa, father an’ mother an' I, an' a lot 
more of us; an' we was sold up an' down, an' hither an' yon; an' I can 
'member, when I was a little thing, not bigger than this 'ere," pointing 
to her grandson, "how my ole mammy would sit out o' doors in the 
evenin', an' look up at the stars an' groan. She'd groan an' groan, an’ 
says I to her,— 

"'Mammy, what makes you groan so?' 

"an’ she’d say,— 

"'Matter enough, chile! I'm groanin' to think o' my poor children: they 
don't know where I be, an' I don't know where they be; they looks up at 



the stars, an' I looks up at the stars, but I can't tell where they be. 


"'Now,' she said, 'chile, when you're grown up, you may be sold away 
from your mother an' all your ole friends, an' have great troubles come 
on ye; an' when you has these troubles come on ye, ye jes' go to God, 
an' He'll help ye.' 

"An 1 says I to her,— 

"'Who is God, anyhow, mammy?' 

"An 1 says she,— 

"'Why, chile, you jes' look up DAR! It's Him that made all DEM!" 

"Well, I didn't mind much 'bout God in them days. I grew up pretty 
lively an' strong, an' could row a boat, or ride a horse, or work round, 
an' do 'most anything. 

"At last I got sold away to a real hard massa an' missis. Oh, I tell 
you, they WAS hard! 'Peared like I couldn't please 'em, nohow. An' then 
I thought o' what my old mammy told me about God; an' I thought I'd got 
into trouble, sure enough, an' I wanted to find God, an' I heerd some 
one tell a story about a man that met God on a threshin'-floor, an' I 
thought, 'Well an' good, I'll have a threshin'-floor, too.' So I went 
down in the lot, an' I threshed down a place real hard, an' I used to go 
down there every day, an' pray an' cry with all my might, a-prayin' to 
the Lord to make my massa an' missis better, but it didn't seem to do no 
good; an’ so says I, one day,— 

'"0 God, I been a-askin' ye, an' askin' ye, an’ askin' ye, for all this 
long time, to make my massa an' missis better, an' you don't do it, an' 
what CAN be the reason? Why, maybe you CAN'T. Well, I shouldn’t wonder 
ef you couldn’t. Well, now, I tell you, I'll make a bargain with you. 

Ef you'll help me to git away from my massa an' missis, I'll agree to 
be good; but ef you don't help me, I really don't think I can be. Now,' 
says I, 'I want to git away; but the trouble's jest here: ef I try to 
git away in the night, I can't see; an' ef I try to git away in the 
daytime, they'll see me, an’ be after me.' 

"Then the Lord said to me, 'Git up two or three hours afore daylight, 
an' start off 

"An 1 says I, 'Thank 'ee, Lord! that's a good thought.' 

"So up I got, about three o'clock in the momin', an' I started an’ 
travelled pretty fast, till, when the sun rose, I was clear away from 
our place an' our folks, an' out o' sight. An' then I begun to think I 
didn't know nothin' where to go. So I kneeled down, and says I,— 



'"Well, Lord, you've started me out, an’ now please to show me where to 
go.' 


"Then the Lord made a house appear to me, an’ He said to me that I was 
to walk on till I saw that house, an' then go in an' ask the people to 
take me. An' I travelled all day, an' didn't come to the house till 
late at night; but when I saw it, sure enough, I went in, an' I told the 
folks that the Lord sent me; an’ they was Quakers, an' real kind they 
was to me. They jes' took me in, an’ did for me as kind as ef I'd been 
one of'em; an' after they'd giv me supper, they took me into a room 
where there was a great, tall, white bed; an' they told me to sleep 
there. Well, honey, I was kind o' skeered when they left me alone with 
that great white bed; 'cause I never had been in a bed in my life. It 
never came into my mind they could mean me to sleep in it. An’ so I jes’ 
camped down under it, on the floor, an’ then I slep’ pretty well. In the 
mornin', when they came in, they asked me ef I hadn't been asleep; an' I 
said, 'Yes, I never slep' better.' An' they said, 'Why, you haven't been 
in the bed!' An' says I, 'Laws, you didn't think o' such a thing as my 
sleep in' in dat 'ar' BED, did you? I never heerd o' such a thing in my 
life.' 

"Well, ye see, honey, I stayed an' lived with 'em. An’ now jes' look 
here: instead o' keep in' my promise an’ bein' good, as I told the Lord 
I would, jest as soon as everything got a'goin' easy, I FORGOT ALL ABOUT 
GOD. 

"Pretty well don't need no help; an' I gin up prayin.' I lived there two 
or three years, an' then the slaves in New York were all set free, an’ 
ole massa came to our home to make a visit, an' he asked me ef I didn’t 
want to go back an' see the folks on the ole place. An' I told him I 
did. So he said, ef I'd jes' git into the wagon with him, he’d carry me 
over. Well, jest as I was goin’ out to git into the wagon, I MET GOD! 
an' says I, 'O God, I didn't know as you was so great!' An' I turned 
right round an' come into the house, an' set down in my room; for't was 
God all around me. I could feel it burnin', burnin’, burnin' all around 
me, an' goin' through me; an' I saw I was so wicked, it seemed as ef it 
would burn me up. An' I said, 'O somebody, somebody, stand between God 
an' me! for it burns me!' Then, honey, when I said so, I felt as it 
were somethin’ like an amberill [umbrella] that came between me an' the 
light, an' I felt it was SOMEBODY,—somebody that stood between me an' 
God; an’ it felt cool, like a shade; an' says I, 'Who's this that stands 
between me an’ God? Is it old Cato?' He was a pious old preacher; but 
then I seemed to see Cato in the light, an' he was all polluted an' 
vile, like me; an' I said, 'Is it old Sally?' an' then I saw her, an' 
she seemed jes' so. An' then says I, 'WHO is this?' An' then, honey, for 
a while it was like the sun shinin’ in a pail o' water, when it moves up 
an' down; for I begun to feel't was somebody that loved me; an' I tried 
to know him. An' I said, 'I know you! I know you! I know you!’—an' then 



I said, 'I don't know you! I don't know you! I don't know you!' An' when 
I said, 'I know you, I know you,' the light came; an' when I said, 'I 
don't know you, I don't know you,' it went, jes' like the sun in a 
pail o' water. An' finally somethin' spoke out in me an' said, 'THIS IS 
JESUS!' An' I spoke out with all my might, an' says I, 'THIS IS JESUS! 
Glory be to God!' An' then the whole world grew bright, an' the trees 
they waved an' waved in glory, an' every little bit o' stone on the 
ground shone like glass; an' I shouted an' said, 'Praise, praise, praise 
to the Lord!' An' I begun to feel such a love in my soul as I never felt 
before,—love to all creatures. An’ then, all of a sudden, it stopped, 
an' I said, 'Dar's de white folks, that have abused you an' beat you an' 
abused your people,—think o’ them!' But then there came another rush 
of love through my soul, an’ I cried out loud,—'Lord, Lord, I can love 
EVEN DE WHITE FOLKS!' 

"Honey, I jes' walked round an' round in a dream. Jesus loved me! I 
knowed it,—I felt it. Jesus was my Jesus. Jesus would love me always. I 
didn't dare tell nobody; 't was a great secret. Everything had been got 
away from me that I ever had; an' I thought that ef I let white folks 
know about this, maybe they'd get HIM away,—so I said, 'I'll keep this 
close. I won't let any one know.'" 

"But, Sojourner, had you never been told about Jesus Christ?" 

"No, honey. I hadn't heerd no preachin',—been to no meetin'. Nobody 
hadn't told me. I'd kind o' heerd of Jesus, but thought he was like 
Gineral Lafayette, or some o’ them. But one night there was a Methodist 
meetin' somewhere in our parts, an' I went; an’ they got up an' begun 
for to tell der 'speriences; an' de fust one begun to speak. I started, 

'cause he told about Jesus. 'Why,' says I to myself, 'dat man’s found 
him, too!' An' another got up an' spoke, an I said, 'He's found him, 
too!’ An' finally I said, 'Why, they all know him!' I was so happy! An' 
then they sung this hymn": (Here Sojourner sang, in a strange, cracked 
voice, but evidently with all her soul and might, mispronouncing the 
English, but seeming to derive as much elevation and comfort from bad 
English as from good):— 


'There is a holy city, 

A world of light above, 

Above the stairs and regions,* 
Built by the God of Love. 

"An Everlasting temple, 

And saints arrayed in white 
There serve their great Redeemer 
And dwell with him in light. 


The meanest child of glory 



Outshines the radiant sun; 

But who can speak the splendor 
Of Jesus on his throne? 

"Is this the man of sorrows 
Who stood at Pilate's bar, 
Condemned by haughty Herod 
And by his men of war? 

"He seems a mighty conqueror, 
Who spoiled the powers below, 
And ransomed many captives 
From everlasting woe. 

"The hosts of saints around him 
Proclaim his work of grace, 
The patriarchs and prophets, 
And all the godly race, 

"Who speak of fiery trials 
And tortures on their way; 

They came from tribulation 
To everlasting day. 

"And what shall be my journey, 
How long I'll stay below, 

Or what shall be my trials, 

Are not for me to know. 

"In every day of trouble 
I'll raise my thoughts on high, 
I'll think of that bright temple 
And crowns above the sky." 

* Starry regions. 


I put in this whole hymn, because Sojourner, carried away with her own 
feeling, sang it from beginning to end with a triumphant energy that 
held the whole circle around her intently listening. She sang with 
the strong barbaric accent of the native African, and with those 
indescribable upward turns and those deep gutturals which give such a 
wild, peculiar power to the negro singing,—but above all, with such an 
overwhelming energy of personal appropriation that the hymn seemed to 
be fused in the furnace of her feelings and come out recrystallized as a 
production of her own. 


It is said that Rachel was wont to chant the "Marseillaise" in a manner 
that made her seem, for the time, the very spirit and impersonation of 



the gaunt, wild, hungry, avenging mob which rose against aristocratic 
oppression; and in like manner, Sojourner, singing this hymn, seemed to 
impersonate the fervor of Ethiopia, wild, savage, hunted of all nations, 
but burning after God in her tropic heart, and stretching her scarred 
hands towards the glory to be revealed. 

"Well, den ye see, after a while, I thought I'd go back an' see de folks 
on de ole place. Well, you know, de law had passed dat de culled folks 
was all free; an’ my old missis, she had a daughter married about dis 
time who went to live in Alabama,—an' what did she do but give her my 
son, a boy about de age of dis yer, for her to take down to Alabama? 
When I got back to de ole place, they told me about it, an' I went right 
up to see ole missis, an' says I,— 

"'Missis, have you been an' sent my son away down to Alabama?' 

"'Yes, I have,' says she; 'he's gone to live with your young missis.' 

"'Oh, Missis,' says I, 'how could you do it?' 

"'Poh!' says she, 'what a fuss you make about a little nigger! Got more 
of 'em now than you know what to do with.' 

"I tell you, I stretched up. I felt as tall as the world! 

"'Missis,' says I, 'I'LL HAVE MY SON BACK AGIN!' 

"She laughed. 

"'YOU will, you nigger? How you goin' to do it? You ha'n't got no 
money." 

"'No, Missis,—but GOD has,—an' you’ll see He'll help me!'—an' I 
turned round an' went out. 

"Oh, but I WAS angry to have her speak to me so haughty an' so scornful, 
as ef my chile wasn't worth anything. I said to God, 'O Lord, render 
unto her double!' It was a dreadful prayer, an' I didn't know how true 
it would come. 

"Well, I didn't rightly know which way to turn; but I went to the Lord, 
an' I said to Him, 'O Lord, ef I was as rich as you be, an' you was as 
poor as I be, I'd help you,—you KNOW I would; and, oh, do help me!’ An’ 
I felt sure then that He would. 

"Well, I talked with people, an' they said I must git the case before 
a grand jury. So I went into the town when they was holdin’ a court, to 
see ef I could find any grand jury. An' I stood round the 
court-house, an' when they was a-comin' out, I walked right up to the 



grandest-lookin' one I could see, an' says I to him,— 


"'Sir, be you a grand jury?' 

"An 1 then he wanted to know why I asked, an' I told him all about it; 
an' he asked me all sorts of questions, an' finally he says to me,— 

"'I think, ef you pay me ten dollars, that I'd agree to git your son for 
you.' An' says he, pointin' to a house over the way, 'You go 'long an' 
tell your story to the folks in that house, an' I guess they'll give you 
the money.' 

"Well, I went, an’ I told them, an' they gave me twenty dollars; an' 
then I thought to myself, 'Ef ten dollars will git him, twenty dollars 
will git him SARTIN.’ So I carried it to the man all out, an' said,— 

"'Take it all,—only be sure an' git him.' 

"Well, finally they got the boy brought back; an' then they tried to 
frighten him, an’ to make him say that I wasn’t his mammy, an’ that he 
didn't know me; but they couldn't make it out. They gave him to me, 
an' I took him an' carried him home; an' when I came to take off his 
clothes, there was his poor little back all covered with scars an' hard 
lumps, where they'd flogged him. 

"Well, you see, honey, I told you how I prayed the Lord to render unto 
her double. Well, it came true; for I was up at ole missis' house not 
long after, an' I heerd 'em readin’ a letter to her how her daughter's 
husband had murdered her,—how he'd thrown her down an’ stamped the life 
out of her, when he was in liquor; an' my ole missis, she giv a screech, 
an' fell flat on the floor. Then says I, 'O Lord, I didn't mean all 
that! You took me up too quick.' 

"Well, I went in an' tended that poor critter all night. She was out of 
her mind,—a-cryin', an' callin' for her daughter; an' I held her poor 
ole head on my arm, an' watched for her as ef she’d been my babby. An’ 

I watched by her, an’ took care on her all through her sickness after 
that, an' she died in my arms, poor thing!" 

"Well, Sojourner, did you always go by this name?" 

"No, 'deed! My name was Isabella; but when I left the house of bondage, 

I left everything behind. I wa'n't go in' to keep nothin' of Egypt on me, 
an' so I went to the Lord an' asked Him to give me a new name. And the 
Lord gave me Sojourner, because I was to travel up an' down the land, 
showin' the people their sins, an' bein' a sign unto them. Afterwards 
I told the Lord I wanted another name, 'cause everybody else had two 
names; and the Lord gave me Truth, because I was to declare the truth to 
the people. 



"Ye see some ladies have given me a white satin banner," she said, 
pulling out of her pocket and unfolding a white banner, printed with 
many texts, such as, "Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof," and others of like nature. "Well," she said, 

"I journeys round to camp-meetins, an' wherever folks is, an' I sets up 
my banner, an’ then I sings, an’ then folks always comes up round me, 
an' then I preaches to 'em. I tells 'em about Jesus, an' I tells 'em 
about the sins of this people. A great many always comes to hear me; an' 
they're right good to me, too, an' say they want to hear me agin." 

We all thought it likely; and as the company left her, they shook hands 
with her, and thanked her for her very original sermon; and one of the 
ministers was overheard to say to another, "There's more of the gospel 
in that story than in most sermons." 

Sojourner stayed several days with us, a welcome guest. Her conversation 
was so strong, simple, shrewd, and with such a droll flavoring of humor, 
that the Professor was wont to say of an evening, "Come, I am dull, 
can't you get Sojourner up here to talk a little?" She would come up 
into the parlor, and sit among pictures and ornaments, in her simple 
stuff gown, with her heavy travelling-shoes, the central object of 
attention both to parents and children, always ready to talk or to sing, 
and putting into the common flow of conversation the keen edge of some 
shrewd remark. 

"Sojourner, what do you think of Women's Rights?" 

"Well, honey, I's ben to der meetins, an’ harked a good deal. Dey wanted 
me for to speak. So I got up. Says I,—'Sisters, I a'n't clear what 
you’d be after. Ef women want any rights more 'n dey's got, why don't 
dey jes' TAKE 'EM, an' not be talkin’ about it?' Some on 'em came round 
me, an' asked why I didn't wear Bloomers. An' I told 'em I had Bloomers 
enough when I was in bondage. You see," she said, "dey used to weave 
what dey called nigger-cloth, an' each one of us got jes' sech a strip, 
an' had to wear it width-wise. Them that was short got along pretty 
well, but as for me"—She gave an indescribably droll glance at her long 
limbs and then at us, and added,—"Tell YOU, I had enough of Bloomers in 
them days." 

Sojourner then proceeded to give her views of the relative capacity of 
the sexes, in her own way. 

"S'pose a man's mind holds a quart, an' a woman's don’t hold but a pint; 
ef her pint is FULL, it's as good as his quart." 


Sojourner was fond of singing an extraordinary lyric, commencing,— 



"I'm on my way to Canada, 
That cold, but happy land; 

The dire effects of Slavery 
I can no longer stand. 

O righteous Father, 

Do look down on me, 

And help me on to Canada, 
Where colored folks are free!" 


The lyric ran on to state, that, when the fugitive crosses the Canada 
line, 


"The Queen comes down unto the shore, 
With amis extended wide, 

To welcome the poor fugitive 
Safe onto Freedom's side." 


In the truth thus set forth she seemed to have the most simple faith. 

But her chief delight was to talk of "glory," and to sing hymns whose 
burden was,— 


"O glory, glory, glory, 

Won't you come along with me?" 

and when left to herself, she would often hum these with great delight, 
nodding her head. 

On one occasion, I remember her sitting at a window singing and 
fervently keeping time with her head, the little black Puck of a 
grandson meanwhile amusing himself with ornamenting her red-and-yellow 
turban with green dandelion-curls, which shook and trembled with her 
emotions, causing him perfect convulsions of delight. 

"Sojourner," said the Professor to her, one day, when he heard her 
singing, "you seem to be very sure about heaven." 

"Well, I be," she answered, triumphantly. 

"What makes you so sure there is any heaven?" 

"Well, 'cause I got such a hankerin' arter it in here," she 
said,—giving a thump on her breast with her usual energy. 


There was at the time an invalid in the house, and Sojourner, on 



learning it, felt a mission to go and comfort her. It was curious to see 
the tall, gaunt, dusky figure stalk up to the bed with such an air of 
conscious authority, and take on herself the office of consoler 
with such a mixture of authority and tenderness. She talked as from 
above,—and at the same time, if a pillow needed changing or any office 
to be rendered, she did it with a strength and handiness that inspired 
trust. One felt as if the dark, strange woman were quite able to take 
up the invalid in her bosom, and bear her as a lamb, both physically and 
spiritually. There was both power and sweetness in that great warm soul 
and that vigorous frame. 

At length, Sojourner, true to her name, departed. She had her mission 
elsewhere. Where now she is I know not; but she left deep memories 
behind her. 

To these recollections of my own I will add one more anecdote, related 
by Wendell Phillips. 

Speaking of the power of Rachel to move and bear down a whole audience 
by a few simple words, he said he never knew but one other human being 
that had that power, and that other was Sojourner Truth. He related a 
scene of which he was witness. It was at a crowded public meeting in 
Faneuil Hall, where Frederick Douglas was one of the chief speakers. 
Douglas had been describing the wrongs of the black race, and as he 
proceeded, he grew more and more excited, and finally ended by saying 
that they had no hope of justice from the whites, no possible hope 
except in their own right arms. It must come to blood; they must fight 
for themselves, and redeem themselves, or it would never be done. 

Sojourner was sitting, tall and dark, on the very front seat, facing the 
platform; and in the hush of deep feeling, after Douglas sat down, she 
spoke out in her deep, peculiar voice, heard all over the house,— 

"Frederick, IS GOD DEAD?" 

The effect was perfectly electrical, and thrilled through the whole 
house, changing as by a flash the whole feeling of the audience. Not 
another word she said or needed to say; it was enough. 

It is with a sad feeling that one contemplates noble minds and bodies, 
nobly and grandly formed human beings, that have come to us cramped, 
scarred, maimed, out of the prison-house of bondage. One longs to know 
what such beings might have become, if suffered to unfold and expand 
under the kindly developing influences of education. 

It is the theory of some writers, that to the African is reserved, 
in the later and palmier days of the earth, the full and harmonious 
development of the religious element in man. The African seems to seize 
on the tropical fervor and luxuriance of Scripture imagery as something 



native; he appears to feel himself to be of the same blood with those 
old burning, simple souls, the patriarchs, prophets, and seers, whose 
impassioned words seem only grafted as foreign plants on the cooler 
stock of the Occidental mind. 

I cannot but think that Sojourner with the same culture might have 
spoken words as eloquent and undying as those of the African Saint 
Augustine or Tertullian. How grand and queenly a woman she might have 
been, with her wonderful physical vigor, her great heaving sea of 
emotion, her power of spiritual conception, her quick penetration, and 
her boundless energy! We might conceive an African type of woman so 
largely made and moulded, so much fuller in all the elements of life, 
physical and spiritual, that the dark hue of the skin should seem only 
to add an appropriate charm,—as Milton says of his Penseroso, whom he 
imagines 


"Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon's sister might beseem, 
Or that starred Ethiop queen that strove 
To set her beauty's praise above 
The sea-nymph's." 


But though Sojourner Truth has passed away from among us as a wave of 
the sea, her memory still lives in one of the loftiest and most original 
works of modern art, the Libyan Sibyl, by Mr. Story, which attracted 
so much attention in the late World's Exhibition. Some years ago, when 
visiting Rome, I related Sojourner's history to Mr. Story at a breakfast 
at his house. Already had his mind begun to turn to Egypt in search of 
a type of art which should represent a larger and more vigorous 
development of nature than the cold elegance of Greek lines. His 
glorious Cleopatra was then in process of evolution, and his mind was 
working out the problem of her broadly developed nature, of all that 
slumbering weight and fulness of passion with which this statue seems 
charged, as a heavy thunder-cloud is charged with electricity. 

The history of Sojourner Truth worked in his mind and led him into the 
deeper recesses of the African nature,—those unexplored depths of being 
and feeling, mighty and dark as the gigantic depths of tropical forests, 
mysterious as the hidden rivers and mines of that burning continent 
whose life-history is yet to be. A few days after, he told me that 
he had conceived the idea of a statue which he should call the Libyan 
Sibyl. Two years subsequently, I revisited Rome, and found the gorgeous 
Cleopatra finished, a thing to marvel at, as the creation of a new 
style of beauty, a new manner of art. Mr. Story requested me to come and 
repeat to him the history of Sojourner Truth, saying that the conception 
had never left him. I did so; and a day or two after, he showed me the 
clay model of the Libyan Sibyl. I have never seen the marble statue; but 



am told by those who have, that it was by far the most impressive work 
of art at the Exhibition. 


A notice of the two statues from the London "Athenaeum" must supply a 
description which I cannot give. 


"The Cleopatra and the Sibyl are seated, partly draped, with the 
characteristic Egyptian gown, that gathers about the torso and falls 
freely around the limbs; the first is covered to the bosom, the second 
bare to the hips. Queenly Cleopatra rests back against her chair in 
meditative ease, leaning her cheek against one hand, whose elbow the 
rail of the seat sustains; the other is outstretched upon her knee, 
nipping its forefinger upon the thumb thoughtfully, as though some firm, 
wilful purpose filled her brain, as it seems to set those luxurious 
features to a smile as if the whole woman 'would.' Upon her head is 
the coif, bearing in front the mystic uraeus, or twining basilisk of 
sovereignty, while from its sides depend the wide Egyptian lappels, or 
wings, that fall upon her shoulders. The Sibilla Libica has crossed her 
knees,—an action universally held amongst the ancients as indicative 
of reticence or secrecy, and of power to bind. A secret-keeping looking 
dame she is, in the full-bloom proportions of ripe womanhood, wherein 
choosing to place his figure the sculptor has deftly gone between the 
disputed point whether these women were blooming and wise in youth, or 
deeply furrowed with age and burdened with the knowledge of centuries, 
as Virgil, Livy, and Gellius say. Good artistic example might be quoted 
on both sides. Her forward elbow is propped upon one knee; and to keep 
her secrets close, for this Libyan woman is the closest of all the 
Sibyls, she rests her shut mouth upon one closed palm, as if holding 
the African mystery deep in the brooding brain that looks out through 
mournful, warning eyes, seen under the wide shade of the strange horned 
(ammonite) crest, that bears the mystery of the Tetragrammaton upon its 
upturned front. Over her full bosom, mother of myriads as she was, hangs 
the same symbol. Her face has a Nubian cast, her hair wavy and plaited, 
as is meet." 


We hope to see the day when copies both of the Cleopatra and the Libyan 
Sibyl shall adorn the Capitol at Washington. 




ON THE DELIGHTS OF AN INCOGNITO 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Patrins, by Louise Imogen Guiney 


PERFECT happiness, which we pretend is so difficult to get at, 
lies at either end of our sentient pole: in being intimately 
recognized, or else in evading recognition altogether. An actor 
finds it inspiring to step forth from the wings, steeled cap-a-pie 
in self-consciousness, before a great houseful of enthusiastic faces 
and hands; but if he ever knows a moment yet more ecstatic, it is 
when he is alone in the hill-country, swimming in a clear pool, 
and undemonstratable as human save by his habiliments hanging on a 
bush, and his dog, sitting on the margin under, doubtfully eyeing 
now these, now the unfamiliar large white fish which has shed them. 
Thackeray once said that the purest satisfaction he ever took, was 
in hearing one woman name him to another as the author of Vanity 
Fair_, while he was going through a ragged and unbookish London lane. 

It is at least as likely that Aristides felt pleasure in accosting 
his own ostracizer, and helping him to min the man whom he was tired 
of hearing called The Just. And the young Charles the Second, between 
his defeat at Worcester, and his extraordinary escape over sea, was 
able to report, with exquisite relish, the conduct of that honest 
Hambletonian, who "dranke a goode glass of beare to me, and called me 
Brother Roundhead." To be indeed the King, and to masquerade as Will 
Jones, _alias_ Jackson, "in a green cloth jump coat and breeches worn 
to shreds," in Pepys' sympathetic detail, with "little rolls of paper 
between his toes," and "a long thorn stick crooked three or four 
several ways" in his artificially-browned hand, has its dangers; but 
it is the top, nevertheless, of mundane romance and felicity. 

In fact, there is no enjoyment comparable to walking about "unwept, 
unhonored, and unsung," once you have become, through your misfortune 
rather than your fault, ever so little of a public personage. Lucky 
was the good Haroun A1 Raschid, inasmuch as, being duly himself by 
day, he could stroll abroad, and be immeasurably and magnificently 
himself by night. Nothing but duty dragged him back from his post of 
spectator and speculator at the street-comer, to the narrow concrete 
humdrum of a throne. But there are, and have always been, in every 
age, men of genius who cling to the big cloak and the dark lantern, 
and who travel pseudonymously from the cradle to the grave; who keep 
apart, meddle not at all, have only distant and general dealings with 
their kind, and, in an innocent and endearing system of thieving, 
come to understand and explain everything social, without being once 
understood or explained themselves, or once breaking an inviolable 
privacy. 

"Not even the tenderest heart and next our own, 

Knows half the reason why we smile or sigh." 



The arrangement is excellent: it induces and maintains dignity. Most 
of us who suffer keenly from the intolerable burden of self, are 
grateful to have our fits of sanity by the hour or the week, when we 
may eat lotos and fern-seed, and die out of the ken of The Evening 
Bugaboo_. To be clear of mortal contact, to resolve into grass and 
brooks, to be a royal nobody, with the dim imbecile spectrum taken 
to be you, by your acquaintanceship, temporarily hooted out of 
existence, is the privilege which the damned on a Saratoga piazza are 
not even blest enough to groan for. "Oh," cried Hazlitt, heartily 
inhaling liberty at the door of a country inn, after a march, "Oh, 
it is great to shake off the trammels of the world and public 
opinion, to lose our importunate, tormenting, everlasting personal 
identity in the elements of Nature, and to become the creature of the 
moment clear of all ties; to hold to the universe only by a dish of 
sweetbreads, and to owe nothing but the score of the evening; and, no 
longer seeking for applause or meeting with contempt, to be known by 
no other title than The Gentleman in the Parlour." Surely, surely, 
to be Anonymous is better than to be Alexander, and to have no care 
is a more sumptuous wealth than to have sacked ten cities. Sweetly 
has Cowley said it, in his little essay on Obscurity : " Bene qui 
latuit, bene vixit_: he lives well, that has lain well hidden; in 
which, if it be a truth, I'll swear the world has been sufficiently 
deceived. For my part, I think it is; and that the pleasantest 
condition of life is in incognito.... It is, in my mind, a very 
delightful pastime for two good and agreeable friends to travel up 
and down together, in places where they are by nobody known, nor know 
anybody. It was the case of /Eneas and his Achates, when they walked 
invisibly about the fields and streets of Carthage. Venus herself 

"'A veil of thickened air around them cast, 

That none might know or see them as they passed.'" 

The atmosphere was so liberally allowed, in the Middle Ages, to be 
thick with spirits, that the subject arose in the debates of the 
schools whether more than a thousand and fifty-seven of them could 
execute a saraband on the point of a needle. We are not informed by 
what prior necessity they desired to dance; but something, after all, 
must be left to the imagination. Dancing, in their case, must be, as 
with lambs and children, the spontaneous witness of light hearts; 
and what is half so likely to make a shade whimsically frolicsome, as 
the sense of his own absolute intangibility in our world of wiseacres 
and mind-readers and myopic Masters of Arts? To watch, to listen, to 
know the heretofore and the hereafter, and to be at the same time 
dumb as a nail, and skilful at dodging a collision with flesh and 
blood, must be, when you come to think of it, a delightful vocation 
for ghosts. It is, then, in some sort, anticipatory of part of our 
business in the twenty-sixth century of the Christian era, to becloud 
now our name and nativity, and, 



Beholding, unbeheld of all, 


to move musingly among strange scenes, with the charity and 
cheerfulness of those delivered from death. I am told that L.R. 
had once an odd spiritual adventure, agreeable and memorable, which 
demonstrated how much pleasure there is to be had out of these moods 
of detachment and non-individuality. He had spent the day at a 
library desk, and had grown hazy with no food and much reading. As 
he walked homeward in the evening, he felt, for sheer buoyancy of 
mind, like that thin Greek who had to fill his pockets with lead, for 
fear of being blown away by the wind. It happened that he was obliged 
to pass, on the way to his solitary lodging of the night, the house 
where he was eternally the expected guest: the house of one with whom 
and with whose family he was on a most open and affectionate footing. 
Their window-shades were drawn, not so low but that he could see 
the shining dinner-table dressed in its pomp, and the little ring 
of merry faces closing it in. There was S., the bonniest of wives, 
smiling, in her pansy-colored gown, with a pearl comb in her hair: 
and opposite her was little S., in white, busy with the partridge; 
and there was A.H., the jolly artist cousin; and, facing the window 
at the head of his own conclave, (_quos inter Augustus recumbens 
purpureo bibit ore nectar! ), sat dear O., with his fine serious 
genial head bobbing over the poised carving-knife, as he demolished, 
perhaps, some quoted sophism of Schopenhauer. There were welcome and 
warmth inside there for R.: how well he knew it! But the silent day 
just over had laid a spell upon his will; he looked upon them all, 
in their bright lamplight, like any vagrant stranger from the street, 
and hurried on, never quite so paradoxically happy in his life as 
when he quitted that familiar pane without rapping, and went back to 
the dark and the frost, unapprehended, impersonal, aberrant, a spirit 
among men. 

1893 . 


PLEASURE: A HERESY. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Points of View, by Agnes Repplier 


It is an interesting circumstance in the lives of those persons who are 
called either heretics or reformers, according to the mental attitudes 
or antecedent prejudices of their critics, that they always begin by 
hinting their views with equal modesty and moderation. It is only when 
rubbed sore by friction, when hard driven and half spent, that they 
venture into the open, and define their positions before the world 
in all their bald malignity. Now I have a certain sneaking sympathy, 





not with heretics or reformers, either, but with that frame of mind 
which compels a hunted and harried creature suddenly to assume the 
offensive, cast prudence to the winds, nail his thesis conspicuously 
to the doorpost, and snortingly await developments. He is not, while 
so occupied, a winning or beautiful figure, when judged by the strict 
standards of sweetness and light; but he is eminently human, and is 
entitled to the forbearance of humanity. 

It is now over a year since, in an article called “Fiction in the 
Pulpit,” and published in the “Atlantic Monthly,” I ventured to say, 
or rather I said without any consciousness of being venturesome, that 
the sole business of a novel-writer was to give us pleasure; his 
sole duty was to give it to us within decent and prescribed limits. 

It seemed to me then that the assertion was so self-evident as to be 
hardly worth the making; it was a little like saying an undisputed 
thing “in such a solemn way.” I have learned since how profoundly I 
was mistaken in the temper, not of writers only, but of readers as 
well,—how far remote I stood from the current of ethical activity. 

It is needless to state that this later knowledge has been brought to 
me by the mouths of critics: sometimes by professional critics, who 
said their say in print; sometimes by amateur and neighborly critics, 
who expressed theirs frankly in speech. It is needless, also, to state 
that, of the two, the professional critics—brothers and sisters of my 
own household I count them—have been infinitely more tolerant of my 
shortcomings, more lenient in their remonstrances, more persuasive 
and even flattering in their lines of argument. The ordinary reviewer, 
anonymous or otherwise, is not the ruthless destroyer, “ferocious, 
dishonest, butcherly,” whom Mr. Howells so graphically portrays, but 
rather a kindly, indifferent sort of creature, who cares so little what 
you think that even his reproaches wear an air of gentle and friendly 
unconcern. 

In all cases, however, the verdict reached was practically the same. 

The business of fiction is to elevate our moral tone; to teach us the 
stem lessons of life; to quicken our conceptions of duty; to show us 
the dark abysses of fallen nature; to broaden our spiritual vistas; 
to destroy our old comfortable creeds; to open our half-closed eyes; 
to expand our souls with the generous sentiments of humanity; to vex 
us with social problems and psychological conundrums; to gird us with 
chain armor for our daily battles; to do anything or everything, in 
short, except simply give us pleasure. It is not forbidden us, to be 
sure, to take delight, if we can, in the system of instruction; a good 
child, we are told, should always love its lessons; but the really 
important thing is to study and know them by heart. Verily 

“This rugged virtue makes me gasp”! 

Why should the word “pleasure,” when used in connection with 
literature, send a cold chill down our strenuous nineteenth-century 



spines? It is a good and charming word, caressing in sound and softly 
exhilarating in sense. As in a dream, it shows us swiftly rich minutes 
by a winter firelight, with “The Eve of St. Agnes” held in our happy 
hands; long, lazy summer afternoons spent right joyously in company 
with Emma Woodhouse and Mr. Knightley; or, perhaps, hours of content, 
lost in the letters of Charles Lamb, dear to us alike in all seasons 
and in all moods, a heritage of delight as long as life shall last. 

I do not, indeed, as I have been accused of doing, employ the word 
“pleasure” as synonymous with amusement. Amusement is merely one side 
of pleasure, but a very excellent side, against which, in truth, I 
have no evil word to urge. The gods forbid such base and savorless 
ingratitude! This is not at best a merry world. “There is a certain 
grief in things as they are, in man as he has come to be;” and the 
background of our lives is a steady, undeviating sadness. Who, then, 
has not felt that sudden lifting of the spirits, that quick purging 
of black, melancholy vapors from the brain, as wise old Burton would 
express it, when some fine jest appeals irresistibly to one’s sense 
of humor! There comes to the alert mind at such a moment a distinct 
revelation of contentment; a conscious thought that it is well to 
be alive, and to hear that nimble witticism which has so warmed and 
tickled one’s fancy. “Live merrily as thou canst,” says Burton, “for by 
honest mirth we cure many passions of the mind. A gay companion is as a 
wagon to him that is wearied by the way.” 

If amusement can help us so materially in our daily life, which is a 
daily struggle as well, how much more pleasure!—pleasure which is 
the rightful goal of art, just as knowledge is the rightful goal of 
science. “Art,” says Winckelmann, “is the daughter of Pleasure;” and 
as Demeter sought for Persephone with resistless fervor and desire, 
so Pleasure seeks for Art, languishing in sunless gloom, and, having 
found her, expresses through her the joy and beauty of existence, 
and lives again herself in the possession of her fair child, while 
the whole earth bubbles into laughter. We cannot separate these two 
without exchanging sunlight for frost and the cold, dark winter nights. 

Mr. E. S. Dallas, who, in those charming volumes pleadingly entitled 
“The Gay Science,” has made a gallant fight for pleasure as the end 
of art, and for criticism as the path by which that end is reached, 
shows us very clearly and very persuasively that, in all ages and in 
all nations, there has been a natural, wholesome, outspoken conviction 
that art exists for pleasure, and, pleasing, instructs as well. There 
is a core of truth, he grants, in the Horatian maxim that art may be 
profitable as well as delightful, “since it always holds that wisdom’s 
ways are ways of pleasantness, that enduring pleasure comes only out 
of healthful action, and that amusement, as mere amusement, is in its 
own place good if it be but innocent. There is profit in art, as there 
is gain in godliness, and policy in an honest life. But we are not to 
pursue art for profit, nor godliness for gain, nor honesty because it 
is politic.” 



This, then, is the earliest lesson that the student of art has to 
learn: that it exists for pleasure, but for a pleasure that may 
be profitable, and that stands in no sort of opposition to truth. 

“Science,” says Mr. Dallas, “gives us truth without reference to 
pleasure, but immediately and chiefly for the sake of knowledge. Art 
gives us truth without reference to knowledge, but immediately and 
mainly for the sake of pleasure.” The test of science, then, must 
always be an increase of knowledge, of proven and demonstrable facts; 
the test of art must always be an increase of pleasure, of conscious 
and sentient joy. “What is good only because it pleases,” says Dr. 

Johnson, “cannot be pronounced good until it has been found to please.” 

The joy that is born of art is not always a simple or easily analyzed 
emotion. The pleasure we take in looking at the soft, white, dimpled 
Venus of the Capitol is something very different from that strange 
tugging at our heart-strings when we first see the sad and scornful 
beauty of the Venus of Milo, or the curious pity with which we watch 
the dejected Cupid of the Vatican hanging his lovely head. But with 
both the Venus of Milo and the Vatican Cupid, the sensation of pleasure 
they afford is greater than the sensation of pain, or pity, or regret. 

It triumphs wholly over our other emotions, and gains fullness from the 
conflict of our thoughts. We feel many things, but we feel pleasure 
most of all, and this is the final test; and the final victory of art. 

In the same manner, the mixed emotions with which we listen to music 
resolve themselves ultimately to pleasure in that music; and the mixed 
emotions with which we read poetry resolve themselves ultimately to 
pleasure in that poetry. If it were otherwise, we should know that the 
music and the poetry had failed in their crucial trial. If we did not 
feel more pleasure than pain in the tragedy of “Othello,” it would not 
be a great play. That we do feel more pleasure than pain, that our 
pleasure is subtly fed by our pain, proves it to be a masterpiece of 
art. 

There is still another point to urge. While art may instruct as well 
as please, it can nevertheless be true art without instructing, but 
not without pleasing. The former quality is accidental, the latter 
essential, to its being. “Enjoyment,” says Schiller, “may be only 
a subordinate object in life; it is the highest in art.” We cannot 
say that “The Eve of St. Agnes” teaches us, directly or indirectly, 
anything whatever. The trembling lovers, the withered Angela, the 
revelers, 

“The carved angels, ever eager-eyed,” 

the storm without, the fragrant warmth and light within, are all 
equally innocent of moral emphasis. Even the Beadsman is not worked up, 
as he might have been, into a didactic agent. But every beauty-laden 
line is rich in pleasure, the whole poem is an inheritance of delight. 

I never read it without being reminded afresh of that remonstrance 



offered so gently by Keats to Shelley,—by Keats, who was content to 
be a poet, to Shelley, who would also be a reformer: “You will, I am 
sure, forgive me for sincerely remarking that you might curb your 
magnanimity, and be more of an artist, and load every rift of your 
subject with ore.” Load every rift of your subject with ore,—there 
spoke the man who claimed no more for himself than that he had loved 
“the principle of beauty in all things,” and to whose hushed and 
listening soul the cry of Shelley’s “divine discontent” rang jarringly 
in the stillness of the night. If the poetry of Keats, a handful of 
scattered jewels left us by a dying boy, is, as Matthew Arnold admits, 
more solid and complete than Shelley’s superb and piercing song, to 
what is this due, save that Keats possessed, in addition to his poetic 
gift, the tranquil artist soul; content, as Goethe was content, to love 
the principle of beauty, and to be in sympathy with the great living 
past which has nourished, and still nourishes, the living present. The 
passion for reconstructing society, and for distributing pamphlets 
as a first step in the reconstruction, had no part in his artistic 
development. The errors of his fellow-mortals touched him lightly; 
their superstitions did not trouble him at all; their civil rights and 
inherited diseases were not matters of daily thought and analysis. 

But what he had to give them he gave unstintedly, and we to-day are 
rich in the fullness of his gift. “The proper and immediate object of 
poetry,” says Coleridge, “is the communication of immediate pleasure;” 
and are our lives so joyous that this boon may go unrecognized and 
unregarded? Which is best for us in this chilly world,—that which 
pleases, but does not instruct, like “The Eve of St. Agnes,” or that 
which instructs, but does not please, like Dr. Ibsen’s “Ghosts”? I 
do not say, which is true art? because the relative positions of the 
two authors forbid comparison; but, judged by the needs of humanity, 
which is the finer gift to earth? If, with Pliny, we seek an escape 
from mortality in literature, which shall be our choice? If, with Dr. 
Johnson, we require that a book should help us either to enjoy life or 
to endure it, which shall we take for a friend? 

“Everything that is any way beautiful is beautiful in itself, and 
terminates in itself,” says Marcus Aurelius; and the pleasure we 
derive from a possession of beauty has characteristic completeness 
and vitality. This pleasure is not only, as we are so often told, a 
temporary escape from pain; it is not a negation, a mere cessation of 
suffering; it is not necessarily preceded by craving or followed by 
satiety; it is emphatically not a matter of prospect as Shelley would 
have us believe;[l] it is a matter of conscious possession. “Vivre, 
c’est penser et sentir son ame;” and when a happy moment, complete and 
rounded as a pearl, falls into the tossing ocean of life, it is never 
wholly lost. For our days are made up of moments and our years of days, 
and every swift realization of a lawful joy is a distinct and lasting 
gain in our onward flight to eternity. 


[1] “Pain or pleasure, if subtly analyzed, will be found to 



consist entirely in prospect.” 


It seems to me strangely cruel that this philosophy of pleasure should 
be so ruthlessly at variance with the ethical criticism of our day. 

If it has come down to us as a gracious gift from the most cheerful 
and not the least wholesome of heathens, it has been broadened and 
brightened into fresh comeliness by the spirit of Christianity, which 
is, above all things, a spirit of lawful and recognized joy. Nothing 
is more plain to us in the teaching of the early Church than that 
asceticism is for the chosen few, and enjoyment, diffused, genial, 
temperate, and pure enjoyment, is for the many. “Put on, therefore, 
gladness that hath always favor with God, and is acceptable unto him, 
and delight thyself in it; for every man that is glad doeth the things 
that are good, and thinketh good thoughts, despising grief.”[2] Through 
all the centuries, rational Christianity has still taught us bravely 
to endure what we must, and gratefully to enjoy what we can. There is 
a very charming and sensible letter on this point, written by the Abbe 
Duval to Madame de Remusat, who was disposed to reproach herself a 
little for her own happiness, and to think that she had no right to be 
so comfortable and so well content. 

[2] Shepherd of Hermas._ 

“You say that you are happy,” writes this gentlest and wisest of 
confessors; “why then distress yourself? Your happiness is a proof of 
God’s love toward you; and if in your heart you truly love Him, can 
you refuse to respond to the divine benevolence?... Engrave upon your 
conscience this fundamental truth: that religion demands order above 
all things; and that, since the institutions of society have been 
allowed and consecrated, there is encouragement for those duties by 
which they are maintained.... But especially banish from your mind the 
eiTor that our pains alone are acceptable to God. A general willingness 
to bear trial is enough. Never fear but life and time will bring it. 
Dispose yourself beforehand to resignation, and meanwhile thank God 
incessantly for the peace which pervades your lot.” 

This is something very different from Ruskin’s ethics,—from the plain 
statement that we have no right to be happy while our brother suffers, 
no right to put feathers in our own child’s hat, while somebody else’s 
child goes featherless and ragged. But there is a certain staying 
power in the older and simpler doctrine, and an admirable truth in 
the gentle suggestion that we need not vex ourselves too deeply with 
the notion of our ultimate freedom from trial. It was not given 
to Madame de Remusat, any more than it is given to us, to ride in 
untroubled gladness over a stony world. All that she attained, all 
that we can hope for, are distinct and happy moments, brief intervals 
from pain, or from that rational _ennui_ which is inseparable from 
the conditions of human life. But I cannot agree with the long list 
of philosophers and critics, from Kant and Schopenhauer down to 



Mr. Dallas, who have taught that these passing moments are negative 
in their character; that they are hidden from our consciousness and 
elude our scrutiny,—existing while we are content simply to enjoy 
them, vanishing, if, like Psyche, we seek to understand our joy. The 
trained intelligence grasps its pleasures, and recognizes them as such; 
not after they have fled, and linger only, a golden haze, in memory, 
but alertly, in the present, while they still lie warm in the hollow 
of the heart. There is indeed a certain breathless and unconscious 
delight in life itself, which is born of our ceaseless struggle to 
live, a sweetness of honey snatched from the lion’s mouth. This 
delight is common to all men, and is probably keenest in those who 
struggle hardest. When society is reorganized on a Utopian basis, and 
nobody has any further need to elbow his own way through hardships and 
difficulties, there will be one joy less in the world; and, missing it, 
many people will realize that all which made life worth having has been 
softened and improved out of existence. They will cease to value, and 
refuse to possess, that which costs them nothing to preserve. 

This fundamental happiness in life, and in the enforced activity by 
which it is maintained, is hidden from our consciousness. We feel 
the hardships, and do not especially feel any relish in ceaselessly 
combating them, though the relish is there; not keen enough for 
palpable felicity, but vital enough to keep the human race alive. All 
other pleasures, however, we should train ourselves to enjoy. They flow 
from many sources, and are fitted to many moods. They are fed alike 
by our most secret emotions and by our severest toil, by the simplest 
thing in nature and by the utmost subtlety of art. A primrose by a 
river’s brim often makes its appeal as vainly as does Hamlet, or the 
Elgin Marbles. What we need is, not more cultivation, but a recognized 
habit of enjoyment. There is, I am told, though I cannot speak from 
experience, a very high degree of pleasure in successfully working out 
a mathematical problem. Burton confesses frankly that his impelling 
motive, in long hours of research, was primarily his own gratification. 
“The delight is it I aim at, so great pleasure, such sweet content, 
there is in study.” I think the most beautiful figure in recent 
literature is Mr. Pater’s Marius the Epicurean, whose life, regarded 
from the outside, is but a succession of imperfect results, yet who, 
deserted and dying, counts over with a patient and glad heart the joys 
he has been permitted to know. 

“Like a child thinking over the toys it loves, one after another, that 
it may fall asleep so, and the sooner forget all about them, he would 
try to fix his mind, as it were impassively, on all the persons he had 
loved in life,—on his love for them, dead or living, grateful for his 
love or not, rather than on theirs for him,—letting their images pass 
away again, or rest with him, as they would. One after another, he 
suffered those faces and voices to come and go, as in some mechanical 
exercise; as he might have repeated all the verses he knew by heart, or 
like the telling of beads, one by one, with many a sleepy nod between 



whiles.” 


Here is a profound truth, delicately and reverently conveyed. That 
which is given us for our joy is ours as long as life shall last; not 
passing away with the moment of enjoyment, but dwelling with us, and 
enriching us to the end. The memory of a past pleasure, derived from 
any lawful source, is a part of the pleasure itself, a vital part, 
which remains in our keeping as long as we recognize and cherish it. 
Thus, the pleasure obtained from seeing the Venus of Milo or reading 
“The Eve of St. Agnes” is not ended when we have left the Louvre or 
closed the book. It becomes a portion of our inheritance, a portion of 
the joy of living; and the statue and the poem have fulfilled their 
allotted purpose in yielding us this delight. There is a curious 
fashion nowadays of criticising art and poetry, and even fiction, with 
scant reference to the pleasure for which they exist; yet a rational 
estimate of these things is hardly possible from any other standpoint. 
Mr. Ruskin, we know, has invented that pleasing novelty, ethical 
art-criticism, and, by its means, as Mr. Dallas frankly admits, he 
has made, not the criticism only, but the art itself, intelligible 
and palatable to his English readers. It would seem as if they hardly 
held themselves justified in enjoying a thing unless there was a moral 
meaning back of it, a moral principle involved in their own happiness. 
This meaning and this principle Mr. Ruskin has supplied, bringing to 
bear upon his task all the earnestness and sincerity of his spirit, 
all the wonderful charm and beauty of a winning and persuasive 
eloquence. It is well-nigh impossible to withstand his appeals, they 
are so irresistibly worded; and it is only when we have withdrawn from 
his seductive influence, to think a little for ourselves, that we 
realize how much of his criticism, as criticism, is valueless, because 
it consists in analyzing motives rather than in estimating results. He 
assumes that the first interest in a picture is, what did the painter 
intend? the second interest is, how did he carry out his intention? 
whereas the one really important and paramount consideration in art 
is workmanship. We have, many of us, the artist’s soul, but few the 
artist’s fingers. It is a pleasant pastime to decipher the mental 
attitude of the painter; it is essential to understand the quality and 
limit of his powers. 

Reading Mr. Ruskin’s criticisms on Tintoret’s pictures in the Scuola 
di S. Rocco—on the Annunciation particularly—is very much like 
listening to a paper in a Browning Society. Perhaps the poet, perhaps 
the painter, did mean all that. It is manifestly impossible to prove 
they didn’t, inasmuch as death has removed them from any chance of 
interrogation. But by what mysterious and exclusive insight have Mr. 
Ruskin and the Browning student found it out? The inteipretation is 
not suggested as feasible, it is asserted as a fact; though precisely 
how it has been reached we are not suffered to know. Many unkind 
and severe things have been said about judicial criticism, but Mr. 
Ruskin’s criticism is not judicial,—which infers an application of 



governing principles; it is dogmatic, the unhesitating expression of a 
personal sentiment. He shows you Giotto’s frescoes in the cloister of 
Santa Maria Novella; he pleads with you very prettily and charmingly 
to admire the Birth of the Virgin; he points out to you with rather 
puzzling precision exactly what the painter intended to imply by every 
detail of the work. This is pleasant enough; but suppose you don’t 
really care about the Birth of the Virgin when you see it; suppose you 
fail to follow the guiding finger that reveals to you its significance 
and beauty. What happens then? Mr. Ruskin retorts in the severest 
manner, and with a degree of scorn that seems hardly warranted by the 
contingency: “If you can be pleased with this, you can see Florence. 

But if not, by all means amuse yourself there, if you find it amusing, 
as long as you like; you can never see it.” 

So Florence with all its loveliness is lost to you, unless you 
can sufficiently sympathize with one small fresco. It would be as 
reasonable to say that all English literature is lost to you, unless 
you truly enjoy “Comus;” that all music is lost to you, unless 
you delight in “Parsifal.” It is the special privilege of ethical 
criticism to take this exclusive and didactic form; to bid you admire 
a thing, not because it is beautiful in itself, but because it has a 
subtle lesson to convey,—a lesson of which, it is urbanely hinted, 
you stand particularly in need. On precisely the same principle, you 
are commanded to cleave to Tolstoi, not because he has written able 
novels, but because those novels teach a great many things which it 
is desirable you should know and believe; you are bidden to revere 
George Meredith, not because he has given the world some brilliant and 
captivating books, but because these books contain a tonic element 
fitted for your moral reconstruction. If you do not sufficiently value 
these admirable lessons, then you are told, in language every whit as 
contemptuous as Mr. Ruskin’s, to amuse yourself, by all means, with 
Lever, and Gaboriau, and Jules Verne; for all higher fiction is, like 
the art of Florence, a sealed book to your understanding. 

“Most men,” says Mr. Froude, “feel the necessity of being on some terms 
with their conscience, at their own expense or at another’s;” and one 
very popular method of balancing their score is by exacting from art 
and literature that serious ethical purpose which they hesitate to 
intrude too prominently into their daily lives, rightly opining that it 
gives much less trouble in books. So prevalent is this tone in modern 
thought that even a consummate critic like Mr. Bagehot is capable of 
saying, in one of his supremely moral moments, that Byron’s poems 
“taught nothing, and therefore are forgotten.” Et tu, Brute! Such a 
sentence from such a pen makes me realize something of the bitterness 
with which the dying Cassar covered up his face from his most trusted 
friend. That Lord Byron’s poems are forgotten is rather a matter of 
doubt; that they are given over entirely into the hands of “a stray 
schoolboy” is a hazardous assertion to make; but to say that they are 
forgotten _because_ they teach nothing is to strike at the very life 



and soul of poetry. It does not exist to teach, but to please; it can 
cease to exist only when it ceases to give pleasure. 

Perhaps what Mr. Bagehot meant to imply is that it would be a difficult 
task to review Byron’s poetry after the approved modern fashion; 
to assign him, as we assign more contemplative and analytic poets, 
a moral raison d’etre . Pick up a criticism of Mr. Browning, for 
example, and this is the first thing we see: “What was the kernel of 
Browning’s ethical teaching, and how does he apply its principles to 
life, religion, art, and love?”[3] It would be as manifestly absurd 
to ask this question about Byron as it would be to review Fielding 
from the standpoint adapted for Tolstoi, or to discuss Sheridan from 
the same field of view as Ibsen. With the earlier writers it was a 
question of workmanship; with our present favorites it has become a 
question of ethics. Yet when we seek for simple edification, as our 
plain-spoken grandfathers understood the word, as many innocent people 
understand it now, the new school seems as remote from furnishing it 
as the old. Browning, Tolstoi - , and Ibsen have their own methods of 
dealing with sin, and richly suggestive and illustrative methods they 
are. The lessons taught may be of a highly desirable kind, but I doubt 
their practical efficacy in our common working lives; and I cannot 
think this possible efficacy warrants their intrusion into art. Great 
truths, unconsciously revealed and as unconsciously absorbed, have 
been, in all ages, the soul of poetry, the subtle life of fiction. 

These truths, always in harmony with the natural world and with the 
vital sympathies of man, were not put forward crudely as lessons to 
be learned, but primarily as pleasures to be enjoyed; and through our 
“sweet content,” as Burton phrased it, we came into our heritage of 
knowledge. To-day both poetry and fiction have assumed a different and 
less winning attitude. They have grown sensibly didactic, are at times 
almost reproachful in their tone, and, so far from striving to yield 
us pleasure, to increase our “sweet content” with life, they endeavor, 
with very tolerable success, to prevent our being happy after our own 
limited fashion. Their principal mission is to worry us vaguely about 
our souls or our neighbors’ souls, or the social order which we did not 
establish, and the painful problems that we cannot solve. Our spirits, 
at all times restless and troubled, respond with quick alarm to these 
dismal agitations; our serenity is not proof against the strain; our 
sense of humor is not keen enough to cure us with wholesome laughter; 
and nineteenth-century cultivation consists in being miserable for 
misery’s sake, and in saying solemnly to one another at proper 
intervals, “This is the eternal progress of the ages.” 

[3] Quarterly Review._ 

It was a curious and rather melancholy experience, a year ago, to 
hear the comments of those patient women who devoted their afternoons 
to Ibsen readings, and to turning over in their minds the new and 
unprofitable situations thus suggested. The discussions that followed 



were in variably ethical, never critical; they had reference always 
to some moral conundrum offered by the play, never to the artistic or 
dramatic excellence of the play itself. Was Nora Helmer justified, 
or was she not, in abandoning her children with explicit confidence 
to the care of Mary Ann? Had Dr. Wangel a right, or had he not, to 
annul his own marriage tie with the primitive simplicity of the king 
of Dahomey? To answer such questions as these has become our notion 
of literary recreation, and there is something pathetically droll 
in the earnestness with which we bend our wits to the task. Indeed, 
poor little Nora’s matrimonial infelicities threatened to become as 
important in their way as those of Catherine of Aragon or Josephine 
Beauharnais, and we talked about them quite seriously and with a 
certain awe. The unflinching manner in which Ibsen has followed Sir 
Thomas Browne’s advice, “Strive not to beautify thy corruption!” 
commends him, naturally, to that large class of persons who can 
tolerate sin only when it is dismal; and Baudelaire, praying for a 
new vice, was jocund in comparison with our Norwegian dramatist, 
unwearyingly analyzing the old one. Yet what have we gained from the 
rankness of these disclosures, from these horrible studies of heredity, 
these hospital and madhouse sketches, these incursions of pathology 
into the realms of art? What shall we ever gain by beating down the 
barriers of reserve which civilized communities have thought fit to 
rear, by abandoning that wholesome reticence which is the test of 
self-restraint? We try so hard to be happy,—we have such need, each 
of his little share of happiness; yet Ibsen, troubling the soul more 
even than he troubles the senses, has chosen to employ his God-given 
genius in deliberately lessening our small sum of human joy. When shall 
we cease to worship at such dark altars? When shall we recognize, with 
Goethe, that “all talent is wasted if the subject be unsuitable”? When 
shall we understand and believe that “the gladness of a spirit is an 
index of its power”? 

“To live,” says Amiel, “we must conquer incessantly, we must have the 
courage to be happy.” Enjoyment, then, is not our common daily portion, 
to be stupidly ignored or carelessly cast away. It is something we 
must seek courageously and intelligently, distinguishing the pure 
sources from which it flows, and rightly persuaded that art is true 
and good only when it adds to our delight. For this were our poets 
and dramatists, our painters and novelists, sent to us,—to make us 
lawfully happier in a hard world, to help us smilingly through the 
gloom. And can it be they think this mission beneath their august 
consideration, unworthy of their mighty powers? Why, to have given 
pleasure to one human being is a recollection that sweetens life; and 
what should be the fervor and transport of him to whom it has been 
granted to give pleasure to generations, to add materially to the 
stored-up gladness of the earth! “Science pales,” says Mr. Dallas, “age 
after age is forgotten, and age after age has to be freshened; but the 
secret thinking of humanity, embalmed in art, survives, as nothing else 
in life survives.” This is our inheritance from the past,—this secret 



thinking of humanity, embalmed in imperishable beauty, and enduring for 
our delight. The thinking of that idle vicar, Robert Herrick, when he 
sang, on a fair May morning:— 

“Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 

And take the harmless folly of the time! 

We shall grow old apace, and die 

Before we know our liberty.” 

The thinking of Theocritus, who, lying drowsily on the hillside, saw 
the sacred waters welling from the cool caverns, and heard the little 
owl cry in the thorn brake, and the yellow bees murmur and hum in the 
soft spicy air:— 

“All breathed the scent of the opulent summer, of the season of fruit. 

Pears and apples were rolling at our feet; the tender branches, laden 
with wild plums, were bowed to earth; and the four-year-old pitch seal 
was loosened from the mouth of the wine-jars.” 

Here is art attuned to the simplest forms of pleasure, yet as lasting 
as the pyramids,—a whispered charm borne down the current of years to 
soothe our fretted souls. But the tranquil enjoyment of what is given 
us to enjoy has become a subtle reproach in these days of restless 
disquiet, of morbid and conscious self-scrutiny, when we have forfeited 
Our sympathy with the beliefs, the aspirations, and the “sweet content” 
that linked the centuries together. We are suffering at present from a 
glut of precepts, a surfeit of preceptors, and have grown sadly wise, 
and very much cast down in consequence. We lack, as Amiel says, the 
courage to be happy, and glorify our discontent into an intellectual 
barrier, pluming ourselves on a seriousness that may not be diverted. 

But if we will only consent to calm our fears, to quiet our scruples, 
to humble our pride, and to take one glad look into the world of 
art, we shall see it bathed in the golden sunlight of pleasure; and 
we shall know very well that didacticism, whether masquerading as a 
psychological drama or a socialistic forecast, as a Sunday-school story 
or a deistical novel, is no guide to that enchanted land. 




INWARD VISIONS 

The Project Gutenberg eBook of The World I Live In, by Helen Keller 


ACCORDING to all art, all nature, all coherent human thought, we know 
that order, proportion, form, are essential elements of beauty. Now 
order, proportion, and form, are palpable to the touch. But beauty and 
rhythm are deeper than sense. They are like love and faith. They spring 
out of a spiritual process only slightly dependent upon sensations. 

Order, proportion, form, cannot generate in the mind the abstract idea 
of beauty, unless there is already a soul intelligence to breathe life 
into the elements. Many persons, having perfect eyes, are blind in 
their perceptions. Many persons, having perfect ears, are emotionally 
deaf. Yet these are the very ones who dare to set limits to the vision 
of those who, lacking a sense or two, have will, soul, passion, 
imagination. Faith is a mockery if it teaches us not that we may 
construct a world unspeakably more complete and beautiful than the 
material world. And I, too, may construct my better world, for I am a 
child of God, an inheritor of a fragment of the Mind that created all 
worlds. 

There is a consonance of all things, a blending of all that we know 
about the material world and the spiritual. It consists for me of all 
the impressions, vibrations, heat, cold, taste, smell, and the 
sensations which these convey to the mind, infinitely combined, 
interwoven with associated ideas and acquired knowledge. No thoughtful 
person will believe that what I said about the meaning of footsteps is 
strictly true of mere jolts and jars. It is an array of the spiritual in 
certain natural elements, tactual beats, and an acquired knowledge of 
physical habits and moral traits of highly organized human beings. What 
would odours signify if they were not associated with the time of the 
year, the place I live in, and the people I know? 

The result of such a blending is sometimes a discordant trying of 
strings far removed from a melody, very far from a symphony. (For the 
benefit of those who must be reassured, I will say that I have felt a 
musician tuning his violin, that I have read about a symphony, and so 
have a fair intellectual perception of my metaphor.) But with training 
and experience the faculties gather up the stray notes and combine them 
into a full, harmonious whole. If the person who accomplishes this task 
is peculiarly gifted, we call him a poet. The blind and the deaf are not 
great poets, it is true. Yet now and again you find one deaf and blind 
who has attained to his royal kingdom of beauty. 

I have a little volume of poems by a deaf-blind lady, Madame Bertha 
Galeron. Her poetry has versatility of thought. Now it is tender and 
sweet, now full of tragic passion and the sternness of destiny. Victor 
Hugo called her "La Grande Voyante." She has written several plays, two 



of which have been acted in Paris. The French Academy has crowned her 
work. 


The infinite wonders of the universe are revealed to us in exact measure 
as we are capable of receiving them. The keenness of our vision depends 
not on how much we can see, but on how much we feel. Nor yet does mere 
knowledge create beauty. Nature sings her most exquisite songs to those 
who love her. She does not unfold her secrets to those who come only to 
gratify their desire of analysis, to gather facts, but to those who see 
in her manifold phenomena suggestions of lofty, delicate sentiments. 

Am I to be denied the use of such adjectives as "freshness" and 
"sparkle," "dark" and "gloomy"? I have walked in the fields at early 
morning. I have felt a rose-bush laden with dew and fragrance. I have 
felt the curves and graces of my kitten at play. I have known the 
sweet, shy ways of little children. I have known the sad opposites of 
all these, a ghastly touch picture. Remember, I have sometimes travelled 
over a dusty road as far as my feet could go. At a sudden turn I have 
stepped upon starved, ignoble weeds, and reaching out my hands, I have 
touched a fair tree out of which a parasite had taken the life like a 
vampire. I have touched a pretty bird whose soft wings hung limp, whose 
little heart beat no more. I have wept over the feebleness and deformity 
of a child, lame, or born blind, or, worse still, mindless. If I had the 
genius of Thomson, I, too, could depict a "City of Dreadful Night" from 
mere touch sensations. From contrasts so irreconcilable can we fail to 
form an idea of beauty and know surely when we meet with loveliness? 

Here is a sonnet eloquent of a blind man's power of vision: 


THE MOUNTAIN TO THE PINE 

Thou tall, majestic monarch of the wood, 

That standest where no wild vines dare to creep, 

Men call thee old, and say that thou hast stood 
A century upon my rugged steep; 

Yet unto me thy life is but a day, 

When I recall the things that I have seen,— 

The forest monarchs that have passed away 
Upon the spot where first I saw thy green; 

For I am older than the age of man, 

Or all the living things that crawl or creep, 

Or birds of air, or creatures of the deep; 

I was the first dim outline of God's plan: 

Only the waters of the restless sea 

And the infinite stars in heaven are old to me. 

I am glad my friend Mr. Stedman knew that poem while he was making his 
Anthology, for knowing it, so fine a poet and critic could not fail to 



give it a place in his treasure-house of American poetry. The poet, Mr. 
Clarence Hawkes, has been blind since childhood; yet he finds in nature 
hints of combinations for his mental pictures. Out of the knowledge and 
impressions that come to him he constructs a masterpiece which hangs 
upon the walls of his thought. And into the poet's house come all the 
true spirits of the world. 

It was a rare poet who thought of the mountain as "the first dim outline 
of God's plan." That is the real wonder of the poem, and not that a 
blind man should speak so confidently of sky and sea. Our ideas of the 
sky are an accumulation of touch-glimpses, literary allusions, and the 
observations of others, with an emotional blending of all. My face feels 
only a tiny portion of the atmosphere; but I go through continuous space 
and feel the air at every point, every instant. I have been told about 
the distances from our earth to the sun, to the other planets, and to 
the fixed stars. I multiply a thousand times the utmost height and width 
that my touch compasses, and thus I gain a deep sense of the sky's 
immensity. 

Move me along constantly over water, water, nothing but water, and you 
give me the solitude, the vastness of ocean which fills the eye. I have 
been in a little sail-boat on the sea, when the rising tide swept it 
toward the shore. May I not understand the poet's figure: "The green of 
spring overflows the earth like a tide"? I have felt the flame of a 
candle blow and flutter in the breeze. May I not, then, say: "Myriads of 
fireflies flit hither and thither in the dew-wet grass like little 
fluttering tapers"? 

Combine the endless space of air, the sun's warmth, the clouds that are 
described to my understanding spirit, the frequent breaking through the 
soil of a brook or the expanse of the wind-ruffled lake, the tactual 
undulation of the hills, which I recall when I am far away from them, 
the towering trees upon trees as I walk by them, the bearings that I try 
to keep while others tell me the directions of the various points of the 
scenery, and you will begin to feel surer of my mental landscape. The 
utmost bound to which my thought will go with clearness is the horizon 
of my mind. From this horizon I imagine the one which the eye marks. 

Touch cannot bridge distance,—it is fit only for the contact of 
surfaces,—but thought leaps the chasm. For this reason I am able to use 
words descriptive of objects distant from my senses. I have felt the 
rondure of the infant's tender form. I can apply this perception to the 
landscape and to the far-off hills. 




LETTER VI 
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A bronco mare—An accident—Wonderland—A sad story—The children of 
the Territories—Hard greed—Halcyon hours—Smartness—Old-fashioned 
prejudices—The Chicago colony—Good luck—Three notes of admiration—A 
good horse—The St. Vrain—The Rocky Mountains at last— "Mountain 
Jim "—A death hug—Estes Park. 

LOWER CANYON, September 25. 

This is another world. My entrance upon it was signalized in this 
fashion. Chalmers offered me a bronco mare for a reasonable sum, and 
though she was a shifty, half-broken young thing, I came over here on 
her to try her, when, just as I was going away, she took into her head 
to "scare" and "buck," and when I touched her with my foot she leaped 
over a heap of timber, and the girth gave way, and the onlookers tell 
me that while she jumped I fell over her tail from a good height upon 
the hard gravel, receiving a parting kick on my knee. They could 
hardly believe that no bones were broken. The flesh of my left arm 
looks crushed into a jelly, but cold-water dressings will soon bring it 
right; and a cut on my back bled profusely; and the bleeding, with many 
bruises and the general shake, have made me feel weak, but 
circumstances do not admit of "making a fuss," and I really think that 
the rents in my riding dress will prove the most important part of the 
accident. 

The surroundings here are pleasing. The log cabin, on the top of which 
a room with a steep, ornamental Swiss roof has been built, is in a 
valley close to a clear, rushing river, which emerges a little higher 
up from an inaccessible chasm of great sublimity. One side of the 
valley is formed by cliffs and terraces of porphyry as red as the 
reddest new brick, and at sunset blazing into vermilion. Through 
rifts in the nearer ranges there are glimpses of pine-clothed peaks, 
which, towards twilight, pass through every shade of purple and 
violet. The sky and the earth combine to form a Wonderland every 
evening—such rich, velvety coloring in crimson and violet; such an 
orange, green, and vermilion sky; such scarlet and emerald clouds; 
such an extraordinary dryness and purity of atmosphere, and then the 
glorious afterglow which seems to blend earth and heaven! For color, 
the Rocky Mountains beat all I have seen. The air has been cold, but 
the sun bright and hot during the last few days. 

The story of my host is a story of misfortune. It indicates who should 
NOT come to Colorado.[11] He and his wife are under thirty-five. The 
son of a London physician in large practice, with a liberal education 
in the largest sense of the word, unusual culture and accomplishments, 



and the partner of a physician in good practice in the second city in 
England, he showed symptoms which threatened pulmonary disease. In an 
evil hour he heard of Colorado with its "unrivalled climate, boundless 
resources," etc., and, fascinated not only by these material 
advantages, but by the notion of being able to found or reform society 
on advanced social theories of his own, he became an emigrant. Mrs. 
Hughes is one of the most charming, and lovable women I have ever seen, 
and their marriage is an ideal one. Both are fitted to shine in any 
society, but neither had the slightest knowledge of domestic and 
farming details. Dr. H. did not know how to saddle or harness a horse. 

Mrs. H. did not know whether you should put an egg into cold or hot 
water when you meant to boil it! They arrived at Longmount, bought up 
this claim, rather for the beauty of the scenery than for any 
substantial advantages, were cheated in land, goods, oxen, everything, 
and, to the discredit of the settlers, seemed to be regarded as fair 
game. Everything has failed with them, and though they "rise early, 
and late take rest, and eat the bread of carefulness," they hardly keep 
their heads above water. A young Swiss girl, devoted to them both, 
works as hard as they do. They have one horse, no wagon, some poultry, 
and a few cows, but no "hired man." It is the hardest and least ideal 
struggle that I have ever seen made by educated people. They had all 
their experience to learn, and they have bought it by losses and 
hardships. That they have learnt so much surprises me. Dr. H. and 
these two ladies built the upper room and the addition to the house 
without help. He has cropped the land himself, and has learned the 
difficult art of milking cows. Mrs. H. makes all the clothes required 
for a family of six, and her evenings, when the hard day's work is done 
and she is ready to drop from fatigue, are spent in mending and 
patching. The day is one long GRIND, without rest or enjoyment, or the 
pleasure of chance intercourse with cultivated people. The few 
visitors who have "happened in" are the thrifty wives of prosperous 
settlers, full of housewifely pride, whose one object seems to be to 
make Mrs. H. feel her inferiority to themselves. I wish she did take a 
more genuine interest in the "coming-on" of the last calf, the 
prospects of the squash crop, and the yield and price of butter; but 
though she has learned to make excellent butter and bread, it is all 
against the grain. The children are delightful. The little boys are 
refined, courteous, childish gentlemen, with love and tenderness to 
their parents in all their words and actions. Never a rough or harsh 
word is heard within the house. But the atmosphere of struggles and 
difficulties has already told on these infants. They consider their 
mother in all things, going without butter when they think the stock is 
low, bringing in wood and water too heavy for them to carry, anxiously 
speculating on the winter prospect and the crops, yet withal the most 
childlike and innocent of children. 

[11] The story is ended now. A few months after my visit Mrs. H. died 
a few days after her confinement, and was buried on the bleak hill 
side, leaving her husband with five children under six years old, and 



Dr. H. is a prosperous man on one of the sunniest islands of the 
Pacific, with the devoted Swiss friend as his second wife. 


One of the most painful things in the Western States and Territories is 
the extinction of childhood. I have never seen any children, only 
debased imitations of men and women, cankered by greed and selfishness, 
and asserting and gaining complete independence of their parents at ten 
years old. The atmosphere in which they are brought up is one of 
greed, godlessness, and frequently of profanity. Consequently these 
sweet things seem like flowers in a desert. 

Except for love, which here as everywhere raises life into the ideal, 
this is a wretched existence. The poor crops have been destroyed by 
grasshoppers over and over again, and that talent deified here under 
the name of "smartness" has taken advantage of Dr. H. in all bargains, 
leaving him with little except food for his children. Experience has 
been dearly bought in all ways, and this instance of failure might be a 
useful warning to professional men without agricultural experience not 
to come and try to make a living by farming in Colorado. 

My time here has passed very delightfully in spite of my regret and 
anxiety for this interesting family. I should like to stay longer, 
were it not that they have given up to me their straw bed, and Mrs. H. 
and her baby, a wizened, fretful child, sleep on the floor in my room, 
and Dr. H. on the floor downstairs, and the nights are frosty and 
chill. Work is the order of their day, and of mine, and at night, when 
the children are in bed, we three ladies patch the clothes and make 
shirts, and Dr. H. reads Tennyson's poems, or we speak tenderly of that 
world of culture and noble deeds which seems here "the land very far 
off," or Mrs. H. lays aside her work for a few minutes and reads some 
favorite passage of prose or poetry, as I have seldom heard either read 
before, with a voice of large compass and exquisite tone, quick to 
interpret every shade of the author's meaning, and soft, speaking eyes, 
moist with feeling and sympathy. These are our halcyon hours, when we 
forget the needs of the morrow, and that men still buy, sell, cheat, 
and strive for gold, and that we are in the Rocky Mountains, and that 
it is near midnight. But morning comes hot and tiresome, and the 
never-ending work is oppressive, and Dr. H. comes in from the field two 
or three times in the day, dizzy and faint, and they condole with each 
other, and I feel that the Colorado settler needs to be made of sterner 
stuff and to possess more adaptability. 

To-day has been a very pleasant day for me, though I have only once sat 
down since 9 A.M., and it is now 5 RM. I plotted that the devoted 
Swiss girl should go to the nearest settlement with two of the children 
for the day in a neighbor's wagon, and that Dr. and Mrs. H. should get 
an afternoon of rest and sleep upstairs, while I undertook to do the 
work and make something of a cleaning. I had a large "wash" of my own, 



having been hindered last week by my bad arm, but a clothes wringer 
which screws on to the side of the tub is a great assistance, and by 
folding the clothes before passing them through it, I make it serve 
instead of mangle and iron. After baking the bread and thoroughly 
cleaning the churn and pails, I began upon the tins and pans, the 
cleaning of which had fallen into arrears, and was hard at work, very 
greasy and grimy, when a man came in to know where to ford the river 
with his ox team, and as I was showing him he looked pityingly at me, 
saying, "Be you the new hired girl? Bless me, you’re awful small!" 

Yesterday we saved three cwt. of tomatoes for winter use, and about two 
tons of squash and pumpkin for the cattle, two of the former weighing 
140 lbs. I pulled nearly a quarter of an acre of maize, but it was a 
scanty crop, and the husks were poorly fdled. I much prefer field 
work to the scouring of greasy pans and to the wash tub, and both to 
either sewing or writing. 

This is not Arcadia. "Smartness," which consists in over-reaching your 
neighbor in every fashion which is not illegal, is the quality which is 
held in the greatest repute, and Mammon is the divinity. From a 
generation brought up to worship the one and admire the other little 
can be hoped. In districts distant as this is from "Church 
Ordinances," there are three ways in which Sunday is spent: one, to 
make it a day for visiting, hunting, and fishing; another, to spend it 
in sleeping and abstinence from work; and the third, to continue all 
the usual occupations, consequently harvesting and felling and hauling 
timber are to be seen in progress. 

Last Sunday a man came here and put up a door, and said he didn't 
believe in the Bible or in a God, and he wasn't going to sacrifice his 
children's bread to old-fashioned prejudices. There is a manifest 
indifference to the higher obligations of the law, "judgment, mercy and 
faith"; but in the main the settlers are steady, there are few flagrant 
breaches of morals, industry is the rule, life and property are far 
safer than in England or Scotland, and the law of universal respect to 
women is still in full force. 

The days are now brilliant and the nights sharply frosty. People are 
preparing for the winter. The tourists from the East are trooping into 
Denver, and the surveying parties are coming down from the mountains. 
Snow has fallen on the higher ranges, and my hopes of getting to Estes 
Park are down at zero. 


LONGMOUNT, September 25. 

Yesterday was perfect. The sun was brilliant and the air cool and 
bracing. I felt better, and after a hard day's work and an evening 
stroll with my friends in the glorious afterglow, I went to bed 



cheerful and hopeful as to the climate and its effect on my health. 

This morning I awoke with a sensation of extreme lassitude, and on 
going out, instead of the delicious atmosphere of yesterday, I found 
intolerable suffocating heat, a BLAZING (not BRILLIANT) sun, and a 
sirocco like a Victorian hot wind. Neuralgia, inflamed eyes, and a 
sense of extreme prostration followed, and my acclimatized hosts were 
somewhat similarly affected. The sparkle, the crystalline atmosphere, 
and the glory of color of yesterday, had all vanished. We had borrowed 
a wagon, but Dr. H.'s strong but lazy horse and a feeble hired one made 
a poor span; and though the distance here is only twenty-two miles over 
level prairie, our tired animal, and losing the way three times, have 
kept us eight and a half hours in the broiling sun. All notions of 
locality fail me on the prairie, and Dr. H. was not much better. We 
took wrong tracks, got entangled among fences, plunged through the deep 
mud of irrigation ditches, and were despondent. It was a miserable 
drive, sitting on a heap of fodder under the angry sun. Half-way here 
we camped at a river, now only a series of mud holes, and I fell asleep 
under the imperfect shade of a cotton-wood tree, dreading the thought 
of waking and jolting painfully along over the dusty prairie in the 
dust-laden, fierce sirocco, under the ferocious sun. We never saw man 
or beast the whole day. 

This is the "Chicago Colony," and it is said to be prospering, after 
some preliminary land swindles. It is as uninviting as Fort Collins. 

We first came upon dust-colored frame houses set down at intervals on 
the dusty buff plain, each with its dusty wheat or barley field 
adjacent, the crop, not the product of the rains of heaven, but of the 
muddy overflow of "Irrigating Ditch No.2." Then comes a road made up 
of many converging wagon tracks, which stiffen into a wide straggling 
street, in which glaring frame houses and a few shops stand opposite to 
each other. A two-storey house, one of the whitest and most glaring, 
and without a veranda like all the others, is the "St. Vrain Hotel," 
called after the St. Vrain River, out of which the ditch is taken which 
enables Longmount to exist. Everything was broiling in the heat of the 
slanting sun, which all day long had been beating on the unshaded 
wooden rooms. The heat within was more sickening than outside, and 
black flies covered everything, one's face included. We all sat 
fighting the flies in my bedroom, which was cooler than elsewhere, till 
a glorious sunset over the Rocky Range, some ten miles off, compelled 
us to go out and enjoy it. Then followed supper, Western fashion, 
without table-cloths, and all the "unattached" men of Longmount came in 
and fed silently and rapidly. It was a great treat to have tea to 
drink, as I had not tasted any for a fortnight. The landlord is a 
jovial, kindly man. I told him how my plans had faded, and how I was 
reluctantly going on to-morrow to Denver and New York, being unable to 
get to Estes Park, and he said there might yet be a chance of some one 
coming in to-night who would be going up. He soon came to my room and 
asked definitely what I could do—if I feared cold, if I could "rough 
it," if I could "ride horseback and lope." Estes Park and its 



suiToundings are, he says, "the most beautiful scenery in Colorado," 
and "it's a real shame," he added, "for you not to see it." We had 
hardly sat down to tea when he came, saying "You're in luck this time; 
two young men have just come in and are going up to-morrow morning." I 
am rather pleased, and have hired a horse for three days; but I am not 
very hopeful, for I am almost ill of the smothering heat, and still 
suffer from my fall, and not having been on horseback since, thirty 
miles will be a long ride. Then I fear that the accommodation is as 
rough as Chalmers's, and that solitude will be impossible. We have 
been strolling in the street every since it grew dark to get the little 
air which is moving. 


ESTES PARK!!! September 28. 

I wish I could let those three notes of admiration go to you instead of 
a letter. They mean everything that is rapturous and 
delightful—grandeur, cheerfulness, health, enjoyment, novelty, 
freedom, etc., etc. I have just dropped into the very place I have 
been seeking, but in everything it exceeds all my dreams. There is 
health in every breath of air; I am much better already, and get up to 
a seven o'clock breakfast without difficulty. It is quite 
comfortable—in the fashion that I like. I have a log cabin, raised on 
six posts, all to myself, with a skunk's lair underneath it, and a 
small lake close to it. There is a frost every night, and all day it 
is cool enough for a roaring fire. The ranchman, who is half-hunter, 
half-stockman, and his wife are jovial, hearty Welsh people from 
Llanberis, who laugh with loud, cheery British laughs, sing in parts 
down to the youngest child, are free hearted and hospitable, and pile 
the pitch-pine logs half-way up the great rude chimney. There has been 
fresh meat each day since I came, delicious bread baked daily, 
excellent potatoes, tea and coffee, and an abundant supply of milk like 
cream. I have a clean hay bed with six blankets, and there are neither 
bugs nor fleas. The scenery is the most glorious I have ever seen, and 
is above us, around us, at the very door. Most people have advized me 
to go to Colorado Springs, and only one mentioned this place, and till 
I reached Longmount I never saw any one who had been here, but I saw 
from the lie of the country that it must be most superbly situated. 

People said, however, that it was most difficult of access, and that 
the season for it was over. In traveling there is nothing like 
dissecting people's statements, which are usually colored by their 
estimate of the powers or likings of the person spoken to, making all 
reasonable inquiries, and then pertinaciously but quietly carrying out 
one's own plans. This is perfection, and all the requisites for health 
are present, including plenty of horses and grass to ride on. 

It is not easy to sit down to write after ten hours of hard riding, 
especially in a cabin full of people, and wholesome fatigue may make my 
letter flat when it ought to be enthusiastic. I was awake all night at 



Longmount owing to the stifling heat, and got up nervous and miserable, 
ready to give up the thought of coming here, but the sunrise over the 
Plains, and the wonderful red of the Rocky Mountains, as they reflected 
the eastern sky, put spirit into me. The landlord had got a horse, but 
could not give any satisfactory assurances of his being quiet, and 
being much shaken by my fall at Canyon, I earnestly wished that the 
Greeley Tribune had not given me a reputation for horsemanship, which 
had preceded me here. The young men who were to escort me "seemed very 
innocent," he said, but I have not arrived at his meaning yet. When 
the horse appeared in the street at 8:30,1 saw, to my dismay, a 
high-bred, beautiful creature, stable kept, with arched neck, quivering 
nostrils, and restless ears and eyes. My pack, as on Hawaii, was 
strapped behind the Mexican saddle, and my canvas bag hung on the horn, 
but the horse did not look fit to carry "gear," and seemed to require 
two men to hold and coax him. There were many loafers about, and I 
shrank from going out and mounting in my old Hawaiian riding dress, 
though Dr. and Mrs. H. assured me that I looked quite "insignificant 
and unnoticeable." We got away at nine with repeated injunctions from 
the landlord in the words, "Oh, you should be heroic!" 

The sky was cloudless, and a deep brilliant blue, and though the sun 
was hot the air was fresh and bracing. The ride for glory and delight 
I shall label along with one to Hanalei, and another to Mauna Kea, 

Hawaii. I felt better quite soon; the horse in gait and temper turned 
out perfection—all spring and spirit, elastic in his motion, walking 
fast and easily, and cantering with a light, graceful swing as soon as 
one pressed the reins on his neck, a blithe, joyous animal, to whom a 
day among the mountains seemed a pleasant frolic. So gentle he was, 
that when I got off and walked he followed me without being led, and 
without needing any one to hold him he allowed me to mount on either 
side. In addition to the charm of his movements he has the catlike 
sure-footedness of a Hawaiian horse, and fords rapid and rough-bottomed 
rivers, and gallops among stones and stumps, and down steep hills, with 
equal security. I could have ridden him a hundred miles as easily as 
thirty. We have only been together two days, yet we are firm friends, 
and thoroughly understand each other. I should not require another 
companion on a long mountain tour. All his ways are those of an animal 
brought up without curb, whip, or spur, trained by the voice, and used 
only to kindness, as is happily the case with the majority of horses in 
the Western States. Consequently, unless they are broncos, they 
exercise their intelligence for your advantage, and do their work 
rather as friends than as machines. 

I soon began not only to feel better, but to be exhilarated with the 
delightful motion. The sun was behind us, and puffs of a cool elastic 
air came down from the glorious mountains in front. We cantered across 
six miles of prairie, and then reached the beautiful canyon of the St. 

Vrain, which, towards its mouth, is a narrow, fertile, wooded valley, 
through which a bright rapid river, which we forded many times, hurries 



along, with twists and windings innumerable. Ah, how brightly its 
ripples danced in the glittering sunshine, and how musically its waters 
murmured like the streams of windward Hawaii! We lost our way over and 
over again, though the "innocent" young men had been there before; 
indeed, it would require some talent to master the intricacies of that 
devious trail, but settlers making hay always appeared in the nick of 
time to put us on the right track. Very fair it was, after the brown 
and burning plains, and the variety was endless. Cotton-wood trees 
were green and bright, aspens shivered in gold tremulousness, wild 
grape-vines trailed their lemon-colored foliage along the ground, and 
the Virginia creeper hung its crimson sprays here and there, lightening 
up green and gold into glory. Sometimes from under the cool and bowery 
shade of the colored tangle we passed into the cool St. Vrain, and then 
were wedged between its margin and lofty cliffs and terraces of 
incredibly staring, fantastic rocks, lined, patched, and splashed with 
carmine, vermilion, greens of all tints, blue, yellow, orange, violet, 
deep crimson, coloring that no artist would dare to represent, and of 
which, in sober prose, I scarcely dare tell. Long's wonderful peaks, 
which hitherto had gleamed above the green, now disappeared, to be seen 
no more for twenty miles. We entered on an ascending valley, where the 
gorgeous hues of the rocks were intensified by the blue gloom of the 
pitch pines, and then taking a track to the north-west, we left the 
softer world behind, and all traces of man and his works, and plunged 
into the Rocky Mountains. 

There were wonderful ascents then up which I led my horse; wild 
fantastic views opening up continually, a recurrence of surprises; the 
air keener and purer with every mile, the sensation of loneliness more 
singular. A tremendous ascent among rocks and pines to a height of 
9,000 feet brought us to a passage seven feet wide through a wall of 
rock, with an abrupt descent of 2,000 feet, and a yet higher ascent 
beyond. I never saw anything so strange as looking back. It was a 
single gigantic ridge which we had passed through, standing up 
knifelike, built up entirely of great brick-shaped masses of bright red 
rock, some of them as large as the Royal Institution, Edinburgh, piled 
one on another by Titans. Pitch pines grew out of their crevices, but 
there was not a vestige of soil. Beyond, wall beyond wall of similar 
construction, and range above range, rose into the blue sky. Fifteen 
miles more over great ridges, along passes dark with shadow, and so 
namow that we had to ride in the beds of the streams which had 
excavated them, round the bases of colossal pyramids of rock crested 
with pines, up into fair upland "parks," scarlet in patches with the 
poison oak, parks so beautifully arranged by nature that I momentarily 
expected to come upon some stately mansion, but that afternoon crested 
blue jays and chipmunks had them all to themselves. Here, in the early 
morning, deer, bighorn, and the stately elk, come down to feed, and 
there, in the night, prowl and growl the Rocky Mountain lion, the 
grizzly bear, and the cowardly wolf. There were chasms of immense 
depth, dark with the indigo gloom of pines, and mountains with snow 



gleaming on their splintered crests, loveliness to bewilder and 
grandeur to awe, and still streams and shady pools, and cool depths of 
shadow; mountains again, dense with pines, among which patches of aspen 
gleamed like gold; valleys where the yellow cotton-wood mingled with 
the crimson oak, and so, on and on through the lengthening shadows, 
till the trail, which in places had been hardly legible, became well 
defined, and we entered a long gulch with broad swellings of grass 
belted with pines. 

A very pretty mare, hobbled, was feeding; a collie dog barked at us, 
and among the scrub, not far from the track, there was a rude, black 
log cabin, as rough as it could be to be a shelter at all, with smoke 
coming out of the roof and window. We diverged towards it; it mattered 
not that it was the home, or rather den, of a notorious "ruffian" and 
"desperado." One of my companions had disappeared hours before, the 
remaining one was a town-bred youth. I longed to speak to some one who 
loved the mountains. I called the hut a DEN—it looked like the den of 
a wild beast. The big dog lay outside it in a threatening attitude and 
growled. The mud roof was covered with lynx, beaver, and other furs 
laid out to dry, beaver paws were pinned out on the logs, a part of the 
carcass of a deer hung at one end of the cabin, a skinned beaver lay in 
front of a heap of peltry just within the door, and antlers of deer, 
old horseshoes, and offal of many animals, lay about the den. 

Roused by the growling of the dog, his owner came out, a broad, 
thickset man, about the middle height, with an old cap on his head, and 
wearing a grey hunting suit much the worse for wear (almost falling to 
pieces, in fact), a digger's scarf knotted round his waist, a knife in 
his belt, and "a bosom friend," a revolver, sticking out of the breast 
pocket of his coat; his feet, which were very small, were bare, except 
for some dilapidated moccasins made of horse hide. The marvel was how 
his clothes hung together, and on him. The scarf round his waist must 
have had something to do with it. His face was remarkable. He is a 
man about forty-five, and must have been strikingly handsome. He has 
large grey-blue eyes, deeply set, with well-marked eyebrows, a handsome 
aquiline nose, and a very handsome mouth. His face was smooth shaven 
except for a dense mustache and imperial. Tawny hair, in thin 
uncared-for curls, fell from under his hunter's cap and over his 
collar. One eye was entirely gone, and the loss made one side of the 
face repulsive, while the other might have been modeled in marble. 
"Desperado" was written in large letters all over him. I almost 
repented of having sought his acquaintance. His first impulse was to 
swear at the dog, but on seeing a lady he contented himself with 
kicking him, and coming to me he raised his cap, showing as he did so a 
magnificently-formed brow and head, and in a cultured tone of voice 
asked if there were anything he could do for me? I asked for some 
water, and he brought some in a battered tin, gracefully apologizing 
for not having anything more presentable. We entered into 
conversation, and as he spoke I forgot both his reputation and 



appearance, for his manner was that of a chivalrous gentleman, his 
accent refined, and his language easy and elegant. I inquired about 
some beavers' paws which were drying, and in a moment they hung on the 
horn of my saddle. Apropos of the wild animals of the region, he told 
me that the loss of his eye was owing to a recent encounter with a 
grizzly bear, which, after giving him a death hug, tearing him all 
over, breaking his arm and scratching out his eye, had left him for 
dead. As we rode away, for the sun was sinking, he said, courteously, 
"You are not an American. I know from your voice that you are a 
countrywoman of mine. I hope you will allow me the pleasure of calling 
on you." [12] 

[12] Of this unhappy man, who was shot nine months later within two 
miles of his cabin, I write in the subsequent letters only as he 
appeared to me. His life, without doubt, was deeply stained with 
crimes and vices, and his reputation for ruffianism was a deserved one. 

But in my intercourse with him I saw more of his nobler instincts than 
of the darker parts of his character, which, unfortunately for himself 
and others, showed itself in its worst colors at the time of his tragic 
end. It was not until after I left Colorado, not indeed until after 
his death, that I heard of the worst points of his character. 


This man, known through the Territories and beyond them as "Rocky 
Mountain Jim," or, more briefly, as "Mountain Jim," is one of the 
famous scouts of the Plains, and is the original of some daring 
portraits in fiction concerning Indian Frontier warfare. So far as I 
have at present heard, he is a man for whom there is now no room, for 
the time for blows and blood in this part of Colorado is past, and the 
fame of many daring exploits is sullied by crimes which are not easily 
forgiven here. He now has a "squatter's claim," but makes his living 
as a trapper, and is a complete child of the mountains. Of his genius 
and chivalry to women there does not appear to be any doubt; but he is 
a desperate character, and is subject to "ugly fits," when people think 
it best to avoid him. It is here regarded as an evil that he has 
located himself at the mouth of the only entrance to the park, for he 
is dangerous with his pistols, and it would be safer if he were not 
here. His besetting sin is indicated in the verdict pronounced on him 
by my host: "When he's sober Jim’s a perfect gentleman; but when he's 
had liquor he's the most awful ruffian in Colorado." 

From the ridge on which this gulch terminates, at a height of 9,000 
feet, we saw at last Estes Park, lying 1,500 feet below in the glory of 
the setting sun, an irregular basin, lighted up by the bright waters of 
the rushing Thompson, guarded by sentinel mountains of fantastic shape 
and monstrous size, with Long's Peak rising above them all in 
unapproachable grandeur, while the Snowy Range, with its outlying spurs 
heavily timbered, come down upon the park slashed by stupendous canyons 
lying deep in purple gloom. The rushing river was blood red, Long's 



Peak was aflame, the glory of the glowing heaven was given back from 
earth. Never, nowhere, have I seen anything to equal the view into 
Estes Park. The mountains "of the land which is very far off' are very 
near now, but the near is more glorious than the far, and reality than 
dreamland. The mountain fever seized me, and, giving my tireless horse 
one encouraging word, he dashed at full gallop over a mile of smooth 
sward at delirious speed. 

But I was hungry, and the air was frosty, and I was wondering what the 
prospects of food and shelter were in this enchanted region, when we 
came suddenly upon a small lake, close to which was a very trim-looking 
log cabin, with a flat mud roof, with four smaller ones; picturesquely 
dotted about near it, two corrals, [13] a long shed, in front of which a 
steer was being killed, a log dairy with a water wheel, some hay piles, 
and various evidences of comfort; and two men, on serviceable horses, 
were just bringing in some tolerable cows to be milked. A short, 
pleasant-looking man ran up to me and shook hands gleefully, which 
surprised me; but he has since told me that in the evening light he 
thought I was "Mountain Jim, dressed up as a woman!" I recognized in 
him a countryman, and he introduced himself as Griffith Evans, a 
Welshman from the slate quarries near Llanberis. When the cabin door 
was opened I saw a good-sized log room, unchinked, however, with 
windows of infamous glass, looking two ways; a rough stone fireplace, 
in which pine logs, half as large as I am, were burning; a boarded 
floor, a round table, two rocking chairs, a carpet-covered backwoods 
couch; and skins, Indian bows and arrows, wampum belts, and antlers, 
fitly decorated the rough walls, and equally fitly, rifles were stuck 
up in the corners. Seven men, smoking, were lying about on the floor, 
a sick man lay on the couch, and a middle-aged lady sat at the table 
writing. I went out again and asked Evans if he could take me in, 
expecting nothing better than a shakedown; but, to my joy, he told me 
he could give me a cabin to myself, two minutes' walk from his own. So 
in this glorious upper world, with the mountain pines behind and the 
clear lake in front, in the "blue hollow at the foot of Long's Peak," 
at a height of 7,500 feet, where the hoar frost crisps the grass every 
night of the year, I have found far more than I ever dared to hope for. 

[13] A corral is a fenced enclosure for cattle. This word, with 
bronco, ranch, and a few others, are adaptations from the Spanish, and 
are used as extensively throughout California and the Territories as is 
the Spanish or Mexican saddle. 


I. L. B. 




ECHOES IN THE CITY OF THE ANGELS. 

Project Gutenberg's Glimpses of Three Coasts, by Helen Hunt Jackson 


The tale of the founding of the city of Los Angeles is a tale for 
verse rather than for prose. It reads like a page out of some new 
"Earthly Paradise," and would fit well into song such as William 
Morris has sung. 

It is only a hundred years old, however, and that is not time enough 
for such song to simmer. It will come later, with the perfume of 
century-long summers added to its flavor. Summers century-long? One 
might say a stronger thing than that of them, seeing that their 
blossoming never stops, year in nor year out, and will endure as long 
as the visible frame of the earth. 

The twelve devout Spanish soldiers who founded the city named it at 
their leisure with a long name, musical as a chime of bells. It 
answered well enough, no doubt, for the first fifty years of the 
city's life, during which not a municipal record of any sort or kind 
was written,—"Nuestra Senora Reina de los Angeles," "Our Lady the 
Queen of the Angels;" and her portrait made a goodly companion flag, 
unfurled always by the side of the flag of Spain. 

There is a legend, that sounds older than it is, of the ceremonies 
with which the soldiers took possession of their new home. They were 
no longer young. They had fought for Spain in many parts of the Old 
World, and followed her uncertain fortunes to the New. Ten years some 
of them had been faithfully serving Church and King in sight of these 
fair lands, for which they hankered, and with reason. 

In those days the soft, rolling, treeless hills and valleys, between 
which the Los Angeles River now takes its shilly-shallying course 
seaward, were forest slopes and meadows, with lakes great and small. 
This abundance of trees, with shining waters playing among them, added 
to the limitless bloom of the plains and the splendor of the 
snow-topped mountains, must have made the whole region indeed a 
paradise. 

Navarro, Villavicencia, Rodriguez, Quintero, Moreno, Lara, Banegas, 
Rosas, and Canero, these were their names: happy soldiers all, honored 
of their king, and discharged with so royal a gift of lands thus fair. 

Looking out across the Los Angeles hills and meadows to-day, one 
easily lives over again the joy they must have felt. Twenty-three 
young children there were in the band, poor little waifs of camp and 
march. What a "braw flitting" was it for them, away from the drum-beat 
forever into the shelter of their own sunny home! The legend says not 



a word of the mothers, except that there were eleven of them, and in 
the procession they walked with their children behind the men. 

Doubtless they rejoiced the most. 

The Fathers from the San Gabriel Mission were there, with many Indian 
neophytes, and Don Felipe, the military governor, with his showy guard 
of soldiers. 

The priests and neophytes chanted. The Cross was set up, the flag of 
Spain and the banner of Our Lady the Queen of the Angels unfurled, and 
the new town marked out around a square, a little to the north of the 
present plaza of Los Angeles. 

If communities, as well as individuals, are happy when history finds 
nothing to record of them, the city of the Queen of the Angels must 
have been a happy spot during the first fifty years of its life; for 
not a written record of the period remains, not even a record of 
grants of land. The kind of grant that these worthy Spanish soldiers 
and their sons contented themselves with, however, hardly deserved 
recording,—in fact, was not a grant at all, since its continuance 
depended entirely on the care a man took of his house and the 
improvement he put on his land. If he left his house unoccupied, or 
let it fall out of repair, if he left a field uncultivated for two 
years, any neighbor who saw fit might denounce him, and by so doing 
acquire a right to the property. This sounds incredible, but all the 
historical accounts of the time agree on the point. They say,— 

"The granting authorities could, and were by law required, upon 
a proper showing of the abandonment, to grant the property to 
the informant, who then acquired the same and no better rights 
than those possessed by his predecessor." 

This was a premium indeed on staying at home and minding one's 
business,—a premium which amounted to coercion. One would think that 
there must have been left from those days teeming records of alienated 
estates, shifted tenures, and angry feuds between neighbor and 
neighbor. But no evidence remains of such strifes. Life was too 
simple, and the people were too ignorant. 

Their houses were little more than hovels, built of mud, eight feet 
high, with flat roofs made of reeds and asphaltum. Their fields, with 
slight cultivation, produced all they needed; and if anything lacked, 
the rich vineyards, wheat-fields, and orchards of the San Gabriel 
Mission lay only twelve miles away. These vineyards, orchards, and 
granaries, so near at hand, must have been sore temptation to 
idleness. Each head of a family had been presented, by the paternal 
Spanish king, with "two oxen, two mules, two mares, two sheep, two 
goats, two cows, one calf, an ass, and one hoe." For these they were 
to pay in such small instalments as they were able to spare out of 



their pay and rations, which were still continued by the generous 
king. 

In a climate in which flowers blossom winter and summer alike, man may 
bask in sun all the year round if he chooses. Why, then, should those 
happy Spanish soldiers work? Even the king had thought it unnecessary, 
it seems, to give them any implements of labor except "one hoe." What 
could a family do, in the way of work, with "one hoe"? Evidently, they 
did not work, neither they, nor their sons, nor their sons' sons after 
them; for, half a century later, they were still living a life of 
almost incredible ignorance, redeemed only by its simplicity and 
childlike adherence to the old religious observances. 

Many of those were beautiful. As late as 1830 it was the custom 
throughout the town, in all the families of the early settlers, for 
the oldest member of the family—oftenest it was a grandfather or 
grandmother—to rise every morning at the rising of the morning star, 
and at once to strike up a hymn. At the first note every person in the 
house would rise, or sit up in bed and join in the song. From house to 
house, street to street, the singing spread; and the volume of musical 
sound swelled, until it was as if the whole town sang. 

The hymns were usually invocations to the Virgin, to Jesus, or to some 
saint. The opening line of many of them was,— 

"Rejoice, O Mother of God." 

A manuscript copy of one of these old morning songs I have seen, and 
had the good fortune to win a literal translation of part of it, in 
the soft, Spanish-voiced, broken English, so pleasant to hear. The 
first stanza is the chorus, and was repeated after each of the 
others:— 

"Come, O sinners, 

Come, and we will sing 

Tender hymns 
To our refuge. 

"Singers at dawn, 

From the heavens above, 

People all regions; 

Gladly we too sing. 

"Singing harmoniously, 

Saying to Mary, 

'O beautiful Queen, 

Princess of Heaven! 


"'Your beautiful head 



Crowned we see; 

The stars are adorning 
Your beautiful hair; 

'"Your eyebrows are arched. 

Your forehead serene; 

Your face turned always 
Looks toward God; 

"'Your eyes' radiance 
Is like beautiful stars; 

Like a white dove, 

You are true to your spouse.'" 

Each of these stanzas was sung first alone by the aged leader of the 
family choir. Then the rest repeated it; then all joined in the 
chorus. 

It is said that there are still to be found, in lonely country regions 
in California, Mexican homes in which these sweet and holy "songs 
before sunrise" are sung. 

Looking forward to death, the greatest anxiety of these simple souls 
was to provide themselves with a priest's cast-off robe to be buried 
in. These were begged or bought as the greatest of treasures; kept in 
sight, or always at hand, to remind them of approaching death. When 
their last hour drew near, this robe was flung over their breasts, and 
they died happy, their stiffening fingers grasping its folds. The dead 
body was wrapped in it, and laid on the mud floor of the house, a 
stone being placed under the head to raise it a few inches. Thus the 
body must lie till the time of burial. Around it, day and night, 
squatted, praying and singing, friends who wished not only to show 
their affection for the deceased, but to win indulgences for 
themselves; every prayer said thus, by the side of a corpse, having a 
special and specified value. 

A strange demarkation between the sexes was enforced in these 
ceremonies. If it were a woman who lay dead, only women might kneel 
and pray and watch with her body; if a man, the circle of watchers 
must be exclusively of men. 

A rough box, of boards nailed together, was the coffin. The body, 
rolled in the old robe whose virtues had so comforted its last 
conscious moments, was carried to the grave on a board, in the centre 
of a procession of friends chanting and singing. Not until the last 
moment was it laid in the box. 

The first attempts to introduce more civilized forms of burial met 
with opposition, and it was only by slow degrees that changes were 



wrought. A Frenchman, who had come from France to Los Angeles, by way 
of the Sandwich Islands, bringing a store of sacred ornaments and 
trinkets, and had grown rich by sale of them to the devout, owned a 
spring wagon, the only one in the country. By dint of entreaty, the 
people were finally prevailed upon to allow their dead to be carried 
in this wagon to the burial-place. For a long time, however, they 
refused to have horses put to the wagon, but drew it by hand all the 
way; women drawing women, and men drawing men, with the same 
scrupulous partition of the sexes as in the earlier ceremonies. The 
picture must have been a strange one, and not without pathos,—the 
wagon, wound and draped with black and white, drawn up and down the 
steep hills by the band of silent mourners. 

The next innovation was the introduction of stately catafalques for 
the dead to repose on, either in house or church, during the interval 
between their death and burial. There had been brought into the town a 
few old-fashioned, high-post, canopied bedsteads, and from these the 
first catafalques were made. Gilded, decorated with gold and silver 
lace, and hung with white and black draperies, they made a by no means 
insignificant show, which doubtless went far to reconcile people's 
minds to the new methods. 

In 1838 there was a memorable funeral of a woman over a hundred years 
old. Fourteen old women watched with her body, which lay stretched on 
the floor, in the ancient fashion, with only a stone beneath the head. 

The youngest of these watchers was eighty-live. One of them, Tomasa 
Camera by name, was herself over a hundred years old. Tomasa was 
infirm of foot; so they propped her with pillows in a little cart, and 
drew her to the house that she might not miss of the occasion. All 
night long, the fourteen squatted or sat on rawhides spread on the 
floor, and sang and prayed and smoked: as fine a wake as was ever 
seen. They smoked cigarettes, which they rolled on the spot, out of 
com-husks slit line for the purpose, there being at that day in Los 
Angeles no paper fit for cigarettes. 

Outside this body-guard of aged women knelt a circle of friends and 
relatives, also chanting, praying, and smoking. In this outer circle 
any one might come and go at pleasure; but into the inner ring of the 
watching none must come, and none must go out of it till the night was 
spent. 

With the beginning of the prosperity of the City of the Angels, came 
the end of its primeval peace. Spanish viceroys, Mexican alcaldes and 
governors, United States commanders, naval and military, followed on 
each other's heels, with or without frays, ruling California through a 
succession of tumultuous years. Greedy traders from all parts of the 
world added their rivalries and interventions to the civil and 
military disputation. In the general anarchy and confusion, the 
peaceful and peace-loving Catholic Fathers were robbed of their lands, 



their converts were scattered, their industries broken up. Nowhere 
were these uncomfortable years more uncomfortable than in Los Angeles. 
Revolts, occupations, surrenders, retakings, and resurrenders kept the 
little town in perpetual ferment. Disorders were the order of the day 
and of the night, in small matters as well as in great. 

The Californian fought as impetuously for his old way of dancing as 
for his political allegiance. There are comical traditions of the 
men's determination never to wear long trousers to dances; nor to 
permit dances to be held in houses or halls, it having been the 
practice always to give them in outdoor booths or bowers, with 
lattice-work walls of sycamore poles lashed together by thongs of 
rawhide. 

Outside these booths the men sat on their horses looking in at the 
dancing, which was chiefly done by the women. An old man standing in 
the centre of the enclosure directed the dances. Stopping in front of 
the girl whom he wished to have join the set, he clapped his hands. 

She then rose and took her place on the floor; if she could not dance, 
or wished to decline, she made a low bow and resumed her seat. 

To look in on all this was great sport. Sometimes, unable to resist 
the spell, a man would fling himself off his horse, dash into the 
enclosure, seize a girl by the waist, whirl around with her through 
one dance, then out again and into the saddle, where he sat, proudly 
aware of his vantage. The decorations of masculine attire at this time 
were such as to make riding a fine show. Around the crown of the 
broad-brimmed sombrero was twisted a coil of gold or silver cord; over 
the shoulders was flung, with ostentatious carelessness, a short cloak 
of velvet or brocade; the waistcoats were embroidered in gold, silver, 
or gay colors; so also were the knee-breeches, leggings, and 
stockings. Long silken garters, with ornamented tassels at the ends, 
were wound round and round to hold the stockings in place. Even the 
cumbrous wooden stirrups were carved in elaborate designs. No wonder 
that men accustomed to such braveries as these saw ignominy in the 
plain American trousers. 

They seem to have been a variety of Centaur, these early Californian 
men. They were seldom off their horses except to eat and sleep. They 
mounted, with jingling silver spur and glittering bridle, for the 
shortest distances, even to cross a plaza. They paid long visits on 
horseback, without dismounting. Clattering up to the window or 
door-sill, halting, throwing one knee over the crupper, the reins 
lying loose, they sat at ease, far more at ease than in a house. Only 
at church, where the separation was inevitable, would they be parted 
from their horses. They turned the near neighborhood of a church on 
Sunday into a sort of picket-ground, or horse-trainers' yard, full of 
horse-posts and horses; and the scene was far more like a horse-fair 
than like an occasion of holy observance. There seems to have been a 



curious mixture of reverence and irreverence in their natures. They 
confessed sins and underwent penances with the simplicity of children; 
but when, in 1821, the Church issued an edict against that 
"escandalosisima" dance, the waltz, declaring that whoever dared to 
dance it should be excommunicated, the merry sinners waltzed on only 
the harder and faster, and laughed in their priests' faces. And when 
the advocates of decorum, good order, and indoor dancing gave their 
first ball in a public hall in Los Angeles, the same merry outdoor 
party broke every window and door in the building, and put a stop to 
the festivity. They persisted in taking this same summary vengeance on 
occasion after occasion, until, finally, any person wishing to give a 
ball in his own house was forced to surround the house by a cordon of 
police to protect it. 

The City of the Angels is a prosperous city now. ft has business 
thoroughfares, blocks of fine stone buildings, hotels, shops, banks, 
and is growing daily. Its outlying regions are a great circuit of 
gardens, orchards, vineyards, and corn-fields, and its suburbs are 
fast filling up with houses of a showy though cheap architecture. But 
it has not yet shaken off its past. A certain indefinable, delicious 
aroma from the old, ignorant, picturesque times lingers still, not 
only in byways and corners, but in the very centres of its newest 
activities. 

Mexican women, their heads wrapped in black shawls, and their bright 
eyes peering out between the close-gathered folds, glide about 
everywhere; the soft Spanish speech is continually heard; long-robed 
priests hurry to and fro; and at each dawn ancient, jangling bells 
from the Church of the Lady of the Angels ring out the night and in 
the day. Venders of strange commodities drive in stranger vehicles up 
and down the streets: antiquated carts piled high with oranges, their 
golden opulence contrasting weirdly with the shabbiness of their 
surroundings and the evident poverty of their owner; close following 
on the gold of one of these, one has sometimes the luck to see another 
cart, still more antiquated and rickety, piled high with something—he 
cannot imagine what—terra-cotta red in grotesque shapes; it is 
fuel,—the same sort which Villavicencia, Quintero, and the rest 
probably burned, when they burned any, a hundred years ago. It is the 
roots and root-shoots of manzanita and other shrubs. The colors are 
superb,—terra-cotta reds, shading up to flesh pink, and down to dark 
mahogany; but the forms are grotesque beyond comparison: twists, 
querls, contortions, a boxful of them is an uncomfortable presence in 
one's room, and putting them on the fire is like cremating the 
vertebra: and double teeth of colossal monsters of the Pterodactyl 
period. 

The present plaza of the city is near the original plaza marked out at 
the time of the first settlement; the low adobe house of one of the 
early governors stands yet on its east side, and is still a habitable 



building. 


The plaza is a dusty and dismal little place, with a parsimonious 
fountain in the centre, surrounded by spokes of thin turf, and walled 
at its outer circumference by a row of tall Monterey cypresses, shorn 
and clipped into the shape of huge croquettes or brad-awls standing 
broad end down. At all hours of the day idle boys and still idler men 
are to be seen basking on the fountain's stone rim, or lying, face 
down, heels in air, in the triangles of shade made by the cypress 
croquettes. There is in Los Angeles much of this ancient and ingenious 
style of shearing and compressing foliage into unnatural and distorted 
shapes. It comes, no doubt, of lingering reverence for the traditions 
of what was thought beautiful in Spain centuries ago; and it gives to 
the town a certain quaint and foreign look, in admirable keeping with 
its irregular levels, zigzag, toppling precipices, and houses in tiers 
one above another. 

One comes sometimes abruptly on a picture which seems bewilderingly 
un-American, of a precipice wall covered with bird-cage cottages, the 
little, paling-walled yard of one jutting out in a line with the 
chimney-tops of the next one below, and so on down to the street at 
the base of the hill. Wooden staircases and bits of terrace link and 
loop the odd little perches together; bright green pepper-trees, 
sometimes tall enough to shade two or three tiers of roofs, give a 
graceful plumed draping at the sides, and some of the steep fronts are 
covered with bloom, in solid curtains, of geranium, sweet alyssum, 
heliotrope, and ivy. These terraced eyries are not the homes of the 
rich: the houses are lilliputian in size, and of cheap quality; but 
they do more for the picturesqueness of the city than all the large, 
fine, and costly houses put together. 

Moreover, they are the only houses that command the situation, possess 
distance and a horizon. From some of these little ten-by-twelve 
flower-beds of homes is a stretch of view which makes each hour of the 
day a succession of changing splendors,—the snowy peaks of San 
Bernardino and San Jacinto in the east and south; to the west, vast 
open country, billowy green with vineyard and orchard; beyond this, in 
clear weather, shining glints and threads of ocean, and again beyond, 
in the farthest outing, hill-crowned islands, misty blue against the 
sky. No one knows Los Angeles who does not climb to these sunny 
outlying heights, and roam and linger on them many a day. Nor, even 
thus lingering, will any one ever know more of Los Angeles than its 
lovely outward semblances and mysterious suggestions, unless he have 
the good fortune to win past the barrier of proud, sensitive, tender 
reserve, behind which is hid the life of the few remaining survivors 
of the old Spanish and Mexican regime . 

Once past this, he gets glimpses of the same stintless hospitality and 
immeasurable courtesy which gave to the old Franciscan establishments 



a world-wide fame, and to the society whose tone and customs they 
created an atmosphere of simple-hearted joyousness and generosity 
never known by any other communities on the American continent. 

In houses whose doors seldom open to English-speaking people, there 
are rooms full of relics of that fast-vanishing past. Strongholds also 
of a religious faith, almost as obsolete, in its sort and degree, as 
are the garments of the aged creatures who are peacefully resting 
their last days on its support. 

In one of these houses, in a poverty-stricken but gayly decorated 
little bedroom, hangs a small oil-painting, a portrait of Saint 
Francis de Paula. It was brought from Mexico, fifty-five years ago, by 
the woman who still owns it, and has knelt before it and prayed to it 
every day of the fifty-five years. Below it is a small altar covered 
with flowers, candlesticks, vases, and innumerable knick-knacks. A 
long string under the picture is hung full of tiny gold and silver 
votive offerings from persons who have been miraculously cured in 
answer to prayers made to the saint. Legs, arms, hands, eyes, hearts, 
heads, babies, dogs, horses,—no organ, no creature, that could 
suffer, is unrepresented. The old woman has at her tongue's end the 
tale of each one of these miracles. She is herself a sad cripple; her 
feet swollen by inflammation, which for many years has given her 
incessant torture and made it impossible for her to walk, except with 
tottering steps, from room to room, by help of a staff. This, she 
says, is the only thing her saint has not cured. It is her "cross," 
her "mortification of the flesh," "to take her to heaven." "Fie knows 
best." As she speaks, her eyes perpetually seek the picture, resting 
on it with a look of ineffable adoration. She has seen tears roll down 
its cheeks more than once, she says; and it often smiles on her when 
they are alone. When strangers enter the room she can always tell, by 
its expression, whether the saint is or is not pleased with them, and 
whether their prayers will be granted. She was good enough to remark 
that he was very glad to see us; she was sure of it by the smile in 
his eye. He had wrought many beautiful miracles for her. Nothing was 
too trivial for his sympathy and help. Once when she had broken a vase 
in which she had been in the habit of keeping flowers on the altar, 
she took the pieces in her hands, and standing before him, said: "You 
know you will miss this vase. I always put your flowers in it, and I 
am too poor to buy another. Now, do mend this for me. I have nobody 
but you to help me." And the vase grew together again whole while she 
was speaking. In the same way he mended for her a high glass 
flower-case which stood on the altar. 

Thus she jabbered away breathlessly in Spanish, almost too fast to be 
followed. Sitting in a high chair, her poor distorted feet propped on 
a cushion, a black silk handkerchief wound like a turban around her 
head, a plaid ribosa across her shoulders, contrasting sharply with 
her shabby wine-colored gown, her hands clasped around a yellow staff, 



on which she leaned as she bent forward in her eager speaking, she 
made a study for an artist. 

She was very beautiful in her youth, she said; her cheeks so red that 
people thought they were painted; and she was so strong that she was 
never tired; and when, in the first year of her widowhood, a stranger 
came to her "with a letter of recommendation" to be her second 
husband, and before she had time to speak had fallen on his knees at 
her feet, she seized him by the throat, and toppling him backward, 
pinned him against the wall till he was black in the face. And her 
sister came running up in terror, imploring her not to kill him. But 
all that strength is gone now, she says sadly; her memory also. Each 
day, as soon as she has finished her prayers, she has to put away her 
rosary in a special place, or else she forgets that the prayers have 
been said. Many priests have desired to possess her precious 
miracle-working saint; but never till she dies will it leave her 
bedroom. Not a week passes without some one's arriving to implore its 
aid. Sometimes the deeply distressed come on their knees all the way 
from the gate before the house, up the steps, through the hall, and 
into her bedroom. Such occasions as these are to her full of solemn 
joy, and no doubt, also, of a secret exultation whose kinship to pride 
she does not suspect. 

In another unpretending little adobe house, not far from this Saint 
Francis shrine, lives the granddaughter of Moreno, one of the twelve 
Spanish soldiers who founded the city. She speaks no word of English; 
and her soft black eyes are timid, though she is the widow of a 
general, and in the stormy days of the City of the Angels, passed 
through many a crisis of peril and adventure. Her house is full of 
curious relics, which she shows with a gentle, half-amused courtesy. 

It is not easy for her to believe that any American can feel real 
reverence for the symbols, tokens, and relics of the life and customs 
which his people destroyed. In her mind Americans remain to-day as 
completely foreigners as they were when her husband girded on his 
sword and went out to fight them, forty years ago. Many of her relics 
have been rescued at one time or another from plunderers of the 
missions. She has an old bronze kettle which once held holy water at 
San Fernando; an incense cup and spoon, and massive silver 
candlesticks; cartridge-boxes of leather, with Spain's ancient seal 
stamped on them; a huge copper caldron and scales from San Gabriel; a 
bunch of keys of hammered iron, locks, scissors, reaping-hooks, 
shovels, carding-brushes for wool and for flax: all made by the Indian 
workmen in the missions. There was also one old lock, in which the key 
was rusted fast and immovable, which seemed to me fuller of suggestion 
than anything else there of the sealed and ended past to which it had 
belonged; and a curious little iron cannon, in shape like an ale-mug, 
about eight inches high, with a hole in the side and in the top, to be 
used by setting it on the ground and laying a trail of powder to the 
opening in the side. This gave the Indians great delight. It was fired 



at the times of church festivals, and in seasons of drought to bring 
rain. Another curious instrument of racket was the matrarca, a strip 
of board with two small swinging iron handles so set in it that, in 
swinging back and forth, they hit iron plates. In the time of Lent, 
when all ringing of bells was forbidden, these were rattled to call 
the Indians to church. The noise one of them can make when vigorously 
shaken is astonishing. In crumpled bundles, their stiffened meshes 
opening out reluctantly, were two curious rush-woven nets which had 
been used by Indian women fifty years ago in carrying burdens. Similar 
nets, made of twine, are used by them still. Fastened to a leather 
strap or band passing around the forehead, they hang down behind far 
below the waist, and when filled out to their utmost holding capacity 
are so heavy that the poor creatures bend nearly double beneath them. 
But the women stand as uncomplainingly as camels while weight after 
weight is piled in; then slipping the band over their heads, they 
adjust the huge burden and set off at a trot. 

"This is the squaw's horse," said an Indian woman in the San Jacinto 
valley one day, tapping her forehead and laughing good-naturedly, when 
the shopkeeper remonstrated with her husband, who was heaping article 
after article, and finally a large sack of flour, on her shoulders; 

"squaw's horse very strong." 

The original site of the San Gabriel Mission was a few miles to the 
east of the City of the Angels. Its lands are now divided into ranches 
and colony settlements, only a few acres remaining in the possession 
of the Church. But the old chapel is still standing in a fair state of 
preservation, used for the daily services of the San Gabriel parish; 
and there are in its near neighborhood a few crumbling adobe hovels 
left, the only remains of the once splendid and opulent mission. In 
one of these lives a Mexican woman, eighty-two years old, who for more 
than half a century has washed and mended the priests' laces, repaired 
the robes, and remodelled the vestments of San Gabriel. She is worth 
crossing the continent to see: all white from head to foot, as if 
bleached by some strange gramarye; white hair, white skin, blue eyes 
faded nearly to white; white cotton clothes, ragged and not over 
clean, yet not a trace of color in them; a white linen handkerchief, 
delicately embroidered by herself, always tied loosely around her 
throat. She sits on a low box, leaning against the wall, with three 
white pillows at her back, her feet on a cushion on the ground; in 
front of her, another low box, on this a lace-maker's pillow, with 
knotted fringe stretched on it; at her left hand a battered copper 
caldron, holding hot coals to warm her fingers and to light her 
cigarettes. A match she will never use; and she has seldom been 
without a cigarette in her mouth since she was six years old. On her 
right hand is a chest filled with her treasures,—rags of damask, 
silk, velvet, lace, muslin, ribbon, artificial flowers, flosses, 
worsteds, silks on spools; here she sits, day in, day out, making 
cotton fringes and, out of shreds of silk, tiny embroidered scapulars, 



which she sells to all devout and charitable people of the region. 

She also teaches the children of the parish to read and to pray. The 
walls of her hovel are papered with tattered pictures, including many 
gay-colored ones, taken off tin cans, their flaunting signs reading 
drolly,—"Perfection Press Mackerel, Boston, Mass.," "Charm Baking 
Powder," and "Knowlton's Inks," alternating with "Toledo Blades" and 
clipper-ship advertisements. She finds these of great use in both 
teaching and amusing the children. The ceiling, of canvas, black with 
smoke, and festooned with cobwebs, sags down in folds, and shows many 
a rent. When it rains, her poor little place must be drenched in 
spots. One end of the room is curtained off with calico; this is her 
bedchamber. At the other end is a raised dais, on which stands an 
altar, holding a small statuette of the Infant Jesus. It is a copy in 
wood of the famous Little Jesus of Atoches in Mexico, which is 
worshipped by all the people in that region. It has been her constant 
companion and protector for fifty years. Over the altar is a canopy of 
calico, decorated with paper flowers, whirligigs, doves, and little 
gourds; with votive offerings, also, of gold or silver, from grateful 
people helped or cured by the Little Jesus. On the statuette's head is 
a tiny hat of real gold, and a real gold sceptre in the little hand; 
the breast of its fine white linen cambric gown is pinned by a gold 
pin. It has a wardrobe with as many changes as an actor. She keeps 
these carefully hid away in a small camphor-wood trunk, but she 
brought them all out to show to us. 

Two of her barefooted, ragged little pupils scampered in as she was 
unfolding these gay doll's clothes. They crowded close around her 
knees and looked on, with open-mouthed awe and admiration: a purple 
velvet cape with white fringe for feast days; capes of satin, of 
brocade; a dozen shirts of finest linen, embroidered or trimmed with 
lace; a tiny plume not more than an inch long, of gold exquisitely 
carved,—this was her chief treasure. It looked beautiful in his hat, 
she said, but it was too valuable to wear often. Hid away here among 
the image's best clothes were more of the gold votive offerings it had 
received: one a head cut out of solid gold; several rosaries of carved 
beads, silver and gold. Spite of her apparently unbounded faith in the 
Little Jesus' power to protect her and himself, the old woman thought 
it wiser to keep these valuables concealed from the common gaze. 

Holding up a silken pillow some sixteen inches square, she said, "You 
could not guess with what that pillow is filled." We could not, 
indeed. It was her own hair. With pride she asked us to take it in our 
hands, that we might see how heavy it was. For sixteen years she had 
been saving it, and it was to be put under her head in her coffin. The 
friend who had taken us to her home exclaimed on hearing this. "And I 
can tell you it was beautiful hair. I recollect it forty-five years 
ago, bright brown, and down to her ankles, and enough of it to roll 
herself up in." The old woman nodded and laughed, much pleased at this 
compliment. She did not know why the Lord had preserved her life so 



long, she said; but she was very happy. Her nieces had asked her to go 
and live with them in Santa Ana; but she could not go away from San 
Gabriel. She told them that there was plenty of water in the ditch 
close by her door, and that God would take care of the rest, and so he 
had; she never wants for anything; not only is she never hungry 
herself, but she always has food to give away. No one would suppose 
it, but many people come to eat with her in her house. God never 
forgets her one minute. She is very happy. She is never ill; or if she 
is, she has two remedies, which, in all her life, have never failed to 
cure her, and they cost nothing,—saliva and ear-wax. For a pain, the 
sign of the cross, made with saliva on the spot which is in pain, is 
instantaneously effective; for an eruption or any skin disorder, the 
application of ear-wax is a sure cure. She is very glad to live so 
close to the church; the father has promised her this room as long as 
she lives; when she dies, it will be no trouble, he says, to pick her 
up and carry her across the road to the church. In a gay painted box, 
standing on two chairs, so as to be kept from the dampness of the bare 
earth floor, she cherishes the few relics of her better days: a shawl 
and a ribosa of silk, and two gowns, one of black silk, one of dark 
blue satin. These are of the fashions of twenty years ago; they were 
given to her by her husband. She wears them now when she goes to 
church; so it is as if she were "married again," she says, and is "her 
husband's work still." She seems to be a character well known and 
held in some regard by the clergy of her church. When the bishop 
returned a few years ago from a visit to Rome, he brought her a little 
gift, a carved figure of a saint. She asked him if he could not get 
for her a bit of the relics of Saint Viviano. "Oh, let alone!" he 
replied; "give you relics? Wait a bit; and as soon as you die, I'll 
have you made into relics yourself." She laughed as heartily, telling 
this somewhat unecclesiastical rejoinder, as if it had been made at 
some other person's expense. 

In the marvellously preserving air of California, added to her own 
contented temperament, there is no reason why this happy old lady 
should not last, as some of her Indian neighbors have, well into a 
second century. Before she ceases from her peaceful, pitiful little 
labors, new generations of millionnaires in her country will no doubt 
have piled up bigger fortunes than this generation ever dreams of, but 
there will not be a man of them all so rich as she. 

In the western suburbs of Los Angeles is a low adobe house, built 
after the ancient style, on three sides of a square, surrounded by 
orchards, vineyards, and orange groves, and looking out on an 
old-fashioned garden, in which southernwood, me, lavender, mint, 
marigolds, and gillyflowers hold their own bravely, growing in 
straight and angular beds among the newer splendors of verbenas, 
roses, carnations, and geraniums. On two sides of the house runs a 
broad porch, where stand rows of geraniums and chrysanthemums growing 
in odd-shaped earthen pots. Here may often be seen a beautiful young 



Mexican woman, flitting about among the plants, or sporting with a 
superb Saint Bernard dog. Her clear olive skin, soft brown eyes, 
delicate sensitive nostrils, and broad smiling mouth, are all of the 
Spanish madonna type; and when her low brow is bound, as is often her 
wont, by turban folds of soft brown or green gauze, her face becomes a 
picture indeed. She is the young wife of a gray-headed Mexican senor, 
of whom—by his own most gracious permission—I shall speak by his 
familiar name, Don Antonio. Whoever has the fortune to pass as a 
friend across the threshold of this house finds himself transported, 
as by a miracle, into the life of a half-century ago. The rooms are 
ornamented with fans, shells, feather and wax flowers, pictures, 
saints' images, old laces, and stuffs, in the quaint gay Mexican 
fashion. On the day when I first saw them, they were brilliant with 
bloom. In every one of the deep window-seats stood a cone of bright 
flowers, its base made by large white datura blossoms, their creamy 
whorls all turned outward, making a superb decoration. I went for but 
a few moments' call. I stayed three hours, and left carrying with me 
bewildering treasures of pictures of the olden time. 

Don Antonio speaks little English; but the senora knows just enough of 
the language to make her use of it delicious, as she translates for 
her husband. It is an entrancing sight to watch his dark, 
weather-beaten face, full of lightning changes as he pours out 
torrents of his nervous, eloquent Spanish speech; watching his wife 
intently, hearkening to each word she uses, sometimes interrupting her 
urgently with, "No, no; that is not it,"—for he well understands the 
tongue he cannot or will not use for himself. He is sixty-five years 
of age, but he is young: the best waltzer in Los Angeles to-day; his 
eye keen, his blood fiery quick; his memory like a burning-glass 
bringing into sharp light and focus a half-century as if it were a 
yesterday. Full of sentiment, of an intense and poetic nature, he 
looks back to the lost empire of his race and people on the California 
shores with a sorrow far too proud for any antagonisms or complaints. 
He recognizes the inexorableness of the laws under whose workings his 
nation is slowly, surely giving place to one more representative of 
the age. Intellectually he is in sympathy with progress, with reform, 
with civilization at its utmost; he would not have had them stayed, or 
changed, because his people could not keep up, and were not ready. But 
his heart is none the less saddened and lonely. 

This is probably the position and point of view of most cultivated 
Mexican men of his age. The suffering involved in it is inevitable. It 
is part of the great, unreckoned price which must always be paid for 
the gain the world gets, when the young and strong supersede the old 
and weak. 

A sunny little southeast comer room in Don Antonio's house is full of 
the relics of the time when he and his father were foremost 
representatives of ideas and progress in the City of the Angels, and 



taught the first school that was kept in the place. This was nearly a 
half-century ago. On the walls of the room still hang maps and charts 
which they used; and carefully preserved, with the tender reverence of 
which only poetic natures are capable, are still to be seen there the 
old atlases, primers, catechisms, grammars, reading-books, which meant 
toil and trouble to the merry, ignorant children of the merry and 
ignorant people of that time. 

The leathern covers of the books are thin and frayed by long handling; 
the edges of the leaves worn down as if mice had gnawed them: 
tattered, loose, hanging by yellow threads, they look far older than 
they are, and bear vivid record of the days when books were so rare 
and precious that each book did doubled and redoubled duty, passing 
from hand to hand and house to house. It was on the old Lancaster 
system that Los Angeles set out in educating its children; and here 
are still preserved the formal and elaborate instructions for teachers 
and schools on that plan; also volumes of Spain's laws for military 
judges in 1781, and a quaint old volume called "Secrets of 
Agriculture, Fields and Pastures," written by a Catholic Father in 
1617, reprinted in 1781, and held of great value in its day as a sure 
guide to success with crops. Accompanying it was a chart, a perpetual 
circle, by which might be foretold, with certainty, what years would 
be barren and what ones fruitful. 

Almanacs, histories, arithmetics, dating back to 1750, drawing-books, 
multiplication tables, music, and bundles of records of the branding 
of cattle at the San Gabriel Mission, are among the curiosities of 
this room. The music of the first quadrilles ever danced in Mexico is 
here: a ragged pamphlet, which, no doubt, went gleeful rounds in the 
City of the Angels for many a year. It is a merry music, simple in 
melody, but with an especial quality of light-heartedness, suiting the 
people who danced to it. 

There are also in the little room many relics of a more substantial 
sort than tattered papers and books: a branding-iron and a pair of 
handcuffs from the San Gabriel Mission; curiously decorated clubs and 
sticks used by the Indians in their games; boxes of silver rings and 
balls made for decorations of bridles and on leggings and 
knee-breeches. The place of honor in the room is given, as well it 
might be, to a small cannon, the first cannon brought into California. 

It was made in 1717, and was brought by Father Junipero Serra to San 
Diego in 1769. Afterward it was given to the San Gabriel Mission, but 
it still bears its old name, "San Diego." It is an odd little arm, 
only about two feet long, and requiring but six ounces of powder. Its 
swivel is made with a rest to set firm in the ground. It has taken 
many long journeys on the backs of mules, having been in great 
requisition in the early mission days for the firing of salutes at 
festivals and feasts. 



Don Antonio was but a lad when his father's family removed from the 
city of Mexico to California. They came in one of the many unfortunate 
colonies sent out by the Mexican Government during the first years of 
the secularization period, having had a toilsome and suffering two 
months, going in wagons from Mexico to San Bias, then a tedious and 
uncomfortable voyage of several weeks from San Bias to Monterey, where 
they arrived only to find themselves deceived and disappointed in 
every particular, and surrounded by hostilities, plots, and dangers on 
all sides. So great was the antagonism to them that it was at times 
difficult for a colonist to obtain food from a Californian. They were 
arrested on false pretences, thrown into prison, shipped off like 
convicts from place to place, with no one to protect them or plead 
their cause. Revolution succeeded upon revolution, and it was a most 
unhappy period for all refined and cultivated persons who had joined 
the colony enterprises. Young men of education and breeding were glad 
to earn their daily bread by any menial labor that offered. Don 
Antonio and several of his young friends, who had all studied medicine 
together, spent the greater part of a year in making shingles. The one 
hope and aim of most of them was to earn money enough to get back to 
Mexico. Don Antonio, however, seems to have had more versatility and 
capacity than his friends, for he never lost courage; and it was owing 
to him that at last his whole family gathered in Los Angeles and 
established a home there. This was in 1836. There were then only about 
eight hundred people in the pueblo, and the customs, superstitions, 
and ignorances of the earliest days still held sway. The missions 
were still rich and powerful, though the confusions and conflicts of 
their min had begun. At this time the young Antonio, being quick at 
accounts and naturally ingenious at all sorts of mechanical crafts, 
found profit as well as pleasure in journeying from mission to 
mission, sometimes spending two or three months in one place, keeping 
books, or repairing silver and gold ornaments. 

The blowpipe which he made for himself at that time his wife exhibits 
now with affectionate pride; and there are few things she enjoys 
better than translating to an eager listener his graphic stories of 
the incidents and adventures of that portion of his life. 

While he was at the San Antonio Mission, a strange thing happened. It 
is a good illustration of the stintless hospitality of those old 
missions, that staying there at that time were a notorious gambler and 
a celebrated juggler who had come out in the colony from Mexico. The 
juggler threatened to turn the gambler into a crow; the gambler, after 
watching his tricks for a short time, became frightened, and asked 
young Antonio, in serious good faith, if he did not believe the 
juggler had made a league with the devil. A few nights afterward, at 
midnight, a terrible noise was heard in the gambler's room. He was 
found in convulsions, foaming at the mouth, and crying, "Oh, father! 
father! I have got the devil inside of me! Take him away!" 



The priest dragged him into the chapel, showered him with holy water, 
and exorcised the devil, first making the gambler promise to leave off 
his gambling forever. All the rest of the night the rescued sinner 
spent in the chapel, praying and weeping. In the morning he announced 
his intention of becoming a priest, and began his studies at once. 

These he faithfully pursued for a year, leading all the while a life 
of great devotion. At the end of that time preparations were made for 
his ordination at San Jose. The day was set, the hour came: he was in 
the sacristy, had put on the sacred vestments, and was just going 
toward the church door, when he fell to the floor, dead. Soon after 
this the juggler was banished from the county, trouble and disaster 
having everywhere followed on his presence. 

On the first breaking out of hostilities between California and the 
United States, Don Antonio took command of a company of Los Angeles 
volunteers to repel the intruders. By this time he had attained a 
prominent position in the affairs of the pueblo; had been alcalde and, 
under Governor Michelorena, inspector of public works. It was like the 
fighting of children,—the impetuous attempts that heterogeneous 
little bands of Californians here and there made to hold their 
country. They were plucky from first to last; for they were everywhere 
at a disadvantage, and fought on, quite in the dark as to what Mexico 
meant to do about them,—whether she might not any morning deliver 
them over to the enemy. Of all Don Antonio’s graphic narratives of the 
olden time, none is more interesting than those which describe his 
adventures during the days of this contest. On one of the first 
approaches made by the Americans to Los Angeles, he went out with his 
little haphazard company of men and boys to meet them. He had but one 
cannon, a small one, tied by ropes on a cart axle. He had but one 
small keg of powder which was good for anything; all the rest was bad, 
would merely go off "pouf, pouf," the senora said, and the ball would 
pop down near the mouth of the cannon. With this bad powder he fired 
his first shots. The Americans laughed; this is child's play, they 
said, and pushed on closer. Then came a good shot, with the good 
powder, tearing into their ranks and knocking them right and left; 
another, and another. "Then the Americans began to think, these are no 
pouf balls; and when a few more were killed, they ran away and left 
their flag behind them. And if they had only known it, the 
Californians had only one more charge left of the good powder, and the 
next minute it would have been the Californians that would have had to 
run away themselves," merrily laughed the senora as she told the tale. 

This captured flag, with important papers, was intrusted to Don 
Antonio to cany to the Mexican headquarters at Sonora. He set off 
with an escort of soldiers, his horse decked with silver trappings; 
his sword, pistols, all of the finest: a proud beginning of a journey 
destined to end in a different fashion. It was in winter time; cold 
rains were falling. By night he was drenched to the skin, and stopped 
at a friendly Indian's tent to change his clothes. Hardly had he got 



them off when the sound of horses' hoofs was heard. The Indian flung 
himself down, put his ear to the ground, and exclaimed, "Americanos! 
Americanos!" Almost in the same second they were at the tent's door. 

As they halted, Don Antonio, clad only in his drawers and stockings, 
crawled out at the back of the tent, and creeping on all fours reached 
a tree up which he climbed, and sat safe hidden in the darkness among 
its branches listening, while his pursuers cross-questioned the 
Indian, and at last rode away with his horse. Luckily, he had carried 
into the tent the precious papers and the captured flag: these he 
intrusted to an Indian to take to Sonora, it being evidently of no use 
for him to try to cross the country thus closely pursued by his 
enemies. 

All night he lay hidden; the next day he walked twelve miles across 
the mountains to an Indian village where he hoped to get a horse. It 
was dark when he reached it. Cautiously he opened the door of the hut 
of one whom he knew well. The Indian was preparing poisoned arrows: 
fixing one on the string and aiming at the door, he called out, 
angrily, "Who is there?"—"It is I, Antonio."—"Don’t make a sound," 
whispered the Indian, throwing down his arrow, springing to the door, 
coming out and closing it softly. He then proceeded to tell him that 
the Americans had offered a reward for his head, and that some of the 
Indians in the rancheria were ready to betray or kill him. While they 
were yet talking, again came the sound of the Americans' horses' hoofs 
galloping in the distance. This time there seemed no escape. Suddenly 
Don Antonio, throwing himself on his stomach, wriggled into a cactus 
patch near by. Only one who has seen California cactus thickets can 
realize the desperateness of this act. But it succeeded. The Indian 
threw over the cactus plants an old blanket and some refuse stalks and 
reeds; and there once more, within hearing of all his baffled pursuers 
said, the hunted man lay, safe, thanks to Indian friendship. The 
crafty Indian assented to all the Americans proposed, said that Don 
Antonio would be sure to be caught in a few days, advised them to 
search in a certain rancheria which he described, a few miles off, and 
in an opposite direction from the way in which he intended to guide 
Don Antonio. As soon as the Americans had gone, he bound up Antonio's 
feet in strips of rawhide, gave him a blanket and an old tattered hat, 
the best his stores afforded, and then led him by a long and difficult 
trail to a spot high up in the mountains where the old women of the 
band were gathering acorns. By the time they reached this place, blood 
was trickling from Antonio's feet and legs, and he was well-nigh 
fainting with fatigue and excitement. Tears rolled down the old 
women's cheeks when they saw him. Some of them had been servants in 
his father's house, and loved him. One brought gruel; another bathed 
his feet; others ran in search of healing leaves of different sorts. 

Bruising these in a stone mortar, they nibbed him from head to foot 
with the wet fibre. All his pain and weariness vanished as by magic. 

His wounds healed, and in a day he was ready to set off for home. 

There was but one pony in the old women's camp. This was old, vicious, 



blind of one eye, and with one ear cropped short; but it looked to Don 
Antonio far more beautiful than the gay steed on which he had ridden 
away from Los Angeles three days before. There was one pair of ragged 
shoes of enormous size among the old women's possessions. These were 
strapped on his feet by leathern thongs, and a bit of old sheepskin 
was tied around the pony's body. Thus accoutred and mounted, shivering 
in his drawers under his single blanket, the captain and flag-bearer 
turned his face homeward. At the first friend's house he reached he 
stopped and begged for food. Some dried meat was given to him, and a 
stool on the porch offered to him. It was the house of a dear friend, 
and the friend's sister was his sweetheart. As he sat there eating his 
meat, the women eyed him curiously. One said to the other, "How much 
he looks like Antonio!" At last the sweetheart, coming nearer, asked 
him if he were "any relation of Don Antonio." "No," he said. Just at 
that moment his friend rode up, gave one glance at the pitiful beggar 
sitting on his porch, shouted his name, dashed toward him, and seized 
him in his arms. Then was a great laughing and half-weeping, for it 
had been rumored that he had been taken prisoner by the Americans. 

From this friend he received a welcome gift of a pair of trousers, 
many inches too short for his legs. At the next house his friend was 
as much too tall, and his second pair of gift trousers had to be 
rolled up in thick folds around his ankles. 

Finally he reached Los Angeles in safety. Halting in a grove outside 
the town, he waited till twilight before entering. Having disguised 
himself in the rags which he had worn from the Indian village, he rode 
boldly up to the porch of his father's house, and in an impudent tone 
called for brandy. The terrified women began to scream; but his 
youngest sister, fixing one piercing glance on his face, laughed out 
gladly, and cried, "You can't fool me; you are Antonio." 

Sitting in the little corner room, looking out through the open door 
on the gay garden and breathing its spring air, gay even in midwinter, 
and as spicy then as the gardens of other lands are in June, I spent 
many an afternoon listening to such tales as this. Sunset always came 
long before its time, it seemed, on these days. 

Occasionally, at the last moment, Don Antonio would take up his 
guitar, and, in a voice still sympathetic and full of melody, sing an 
old Spanish love-song, brought to his mind by thus living over the 
events of his youth. Never, however, in his most ardent youth, could 
his eyes have gazed on his fairest sweetheart's face with a look of 
greater devotion than that with which they now rest on the noble, 
expressive countenance of his wife, as he sings the ancient and tender 
strains. Of one of them, I once won from her, amid laughs and blushes, 
a few words of translation:— 


Let us hear the sweet echo 



Of your sweet voice that charms me. 

The one that truly loves you, 

He says he wishes to love; 

That the one who with ardent love adores you, 

Will sacrifice himself for you. 

Do not deprive me, 

Owner of me, 

Of that sweet echo 

Of your sweet voice that charms me." 

Near the western end of Don Antonio's porch is an orange-tree, on 
which were hanging at this time twenty-five hundred oranges, ripe and 
golden among the glossy leaves. Under this tree my carriage always 
waited for me. The senora never allowed me to depart without bringing 
to me, in the carriage, farewell gifts of flowers and fruit: clusters 
of grapes, dried and fresh; great boughs full of oranges, more than I 
could lift. As I drove away thus, my lap filled with bloom and golden 
fruit, canopies of golden fruit over my head, I said to myself often: 
"Fables are prophecies. The Hesperides have come true." 


BLACK MAGIC AND WHITE-WITCH’S NIGHT 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Roma beata; letters from the Eternal city, by 
Maud Howe Elliott 

PALAZZO RUSTICUCCI, ROME, March 16, 1899. 

Letters from Maine and New Hampshire give accounts of dreadful freshets 
and blizzards. We read them with some surprise, and then go up to the 
terrace and pick our pansies and violets. We have some fine spirea and 
lilacs coming on fast! The wall flowers are already in bloom, and the 
roses make occasional little gifts, but it is far too early for these 
dear ones to give their perfect blossoms. Rose week—rose madness—in 
Rome comes at the end of April. 

The strangest thing about life in Rome is that you not only do as the 
Romans do, but end by thinking as the Romans think, feeling as the 
Romans feel! Take, for example, the feeling most of the foreign 
residents have about the evil eye, the _malocchio_ or Jcttatura_, as it 
is indifferently called. I never knew an Italian who did not hold to 
this superstition more or less. Americans who have lived long in Rome 
either reluctantly admit that “there does seem to be something in it,” 
or if they are Roman born, quietly accept it as one of those things in 
heaven and earth that philosophy fails to take account of. In some 
things the Italian is free from superstition compared with the Celt or 
the Scot: for instance, the fear of ghosts or spirits is so rare that I 
have never met with it; on the other hand, the belief in the value of 





dreams as guides to action is deep rooted and widespread. The dreambook 
in some families is hardly second in importance to the book of prayer. 

The Italian’s eminently practical nature makes him utilize his dreams in 
“playing the lotto ,” as the buying of lottery tickets is called. To 
dream of certain things indicates that you will be lucky and should 
play. The choice of the number is the chief preoccupation of the 
hardened lottery player. It is decided by the oddest chance,—the number 
on a banknote which one has lost and found again, the number of a cab 
which has brought one home from some delightful festivity. The number 
must always be associated with something lucky. I remember in Venice 
once calling on a friend who lives in a noble old palace on the Canale 
Grande. The _pali_, the dark posts rising out of the green water for 
the mooring of gondolas, bear the heraldic colors of the owner of the 
palace, and the doge’s cap, showing that the family gave a doge to 
Venice. Stepping from my gondola to the water-worn marble stair, I was 
helped by one of the servants, an old man with the suave, sympathetic 
manners that make the Italians the best servants in the world. I put him 
down as a majordomo of the old school whom my friends probably had taken 
over with the palace, the library, and the historic murder that goes 
with them. I had brought some flowers, which he insisted upon carrying. 

He led the way across a square courtyard to an outer stairway with a 
wonderful carved marble balustrade, lions rampant at the top and bottom. 
Suddenly he stopped and whispered to me: 

“Signora,—a thousand excuses for the liberty,—but will you have the 
inexpressible gentility to tell me your age?” 

The question was so startling that he got the right answer before my 
inevitable counter-question, “Why do you wish to know?” which he 
pretended not to hear, drowned in a flood of gratitude. 

“You have conferred an immense benefit on me. The signora is expecting 
you.” 

He had my wrap off and the drawing-room door open in a twinkling. That 
was not fair play; he had his answer: I would have mine. I put my 
question to his mistress. She laughed indulgently. 

“Beppino is up to his old tricks. I told him this morning I was 
expecting a lady he did not know; he was on the lookout for you. When a 
stranger comes to the house for the first time it is the greatest 
possible luck to play in the _lotto_ the figures which make up his age.” 

Our servants all play regularly, sometimes winning small sums, always 
imagining that they will win the _quatemo_. The lottery and the Monte 
di pieta— somehow one associates them together—are now under 
government control, as they were formerly under the control of the 
Church. It is assumed as a foregone conclusion that men will gamble, 
that men will pawn their goods; therefore it is expedient that these 



inevitable concomitants of city life should be administered by the 
government, in order that the accruing profits should return to the 
people by helping to pay the expenses of their government. The lottery 
always appears to me like a tax offered to the citizens in the form of a 
gilded pill. 

The Monte di pieta_ seems to be a really beneficent institution; it is 
well administered, the percentage charged on the money loaned being as 
low as is practicable. Poor old Nena’s coral earrings and gold beads 
live there chronically, only appearing upon her small person 
periodically on “feast” days. Several times webs of fine linen, 
silverware, and other household furnishings have been offered me at so 
low a price by one of our clients (we use the old Roman term for the 
army of hangers-on which has grown up about us) that I feared to buy 
them lest I should be purchasing stolen goods. On investigation I found 
the woman’s business was to buy unredeemed pledges at the regular sales 
of the Monte, and to hawk them about to private customers. After that I 
had not the heart to buy anything she offered, it seemed like building 
our house of the driftwood of despair. The Monte is a huge gray palace 
occupying a whole square behind the Palazzo Santacroce. Over the main 
entrance hangs a life-sized crucifix. The institution was founded in the 
year 1539 and has been in operation ever since. 

The evolution of Christian out of pagan Rome is not more interesting 
than the evolution still going on of Rome the modern capital out of that 
picturesque, mediaeval Rome of the “forties,” which my mother has 
described to me so vividly that it is as if I myself had seen it. 

Since we have been here, the old meek horse-cars have been taken off, 
and horrible “electrics” whiz by our door and stop at the corner of the 
Piazza of St. Peter’s. And—even worse, I am almost afraid to write it 
to you—we have a telephone! 

A telephone in the Eternal City! In the beginning I was as much shocked 
by the idea as you can be. The first conversation over the wire consoled 
me. Ice-chests, electric cars, and telephones only bring home more 
strongly the feeling that life in Rome is modern, mediaeval, and pagan, 
all at the same time; it is all here in strata, like the rubbish Signor 
Boni is excavating from the Roman Forum. When you first come here you 
assume that you must burrow about in ruins and prowl in museums to get 
back to the days of Numa Pompilius or Mark Antony. It is not necessary; 
you only have to live, and the common happenings of daily life—yes, 
even the trolley car and your bicycle—carry you back in turn to the 
Dark Ages, to the early Christians, even to prehistoric Rome! 

The day our telephone was installed I was called by the ding-a-ling of 
the bell, and “ centrale ” put me in communication, not only with our 
friend, Mrs. Z—, but with the Rome of Horace and the witch Canidia as 
well. 



“Can you come to dinner next Monday?” Mrs. Z— began. 

“We will come with leaps and shrieks of joy.” 

“Wait; do not accept till you hear who else is coming. We are giving the 
dinner in honor of M. de Gooch.” 

“So much the better. We like to meet distinguished Frenchmen.” 

“You are sure you do not mind meeting this particular Frenchman?” 
“Why in the name of common sense should we mind?” 

“Well, you know what they say about him?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you are not afraid? I am positively grateful to you. We are having 
the hardest time to fill the eight places at the table.” 

“What particular variety of heathen are you inviting?” 

“American.” 

That afternoon we had a visit from an American gentleman, a friend of 
ours and of the Z—’s. 

“Shall we meet next Monday at the Z—’s dinner?” I asked in the 
course of conversation. 

“No, they were good enough to invite me, but I got out of it.” 

I stared at him—he is one of the Z—’s greatest friends. 

“Yes, the fact is I will not go where I have to meet that man.” 

“You? _you_ believe that M. de Gooch has the evil eye?” 

“It is all very well for you to look scornful! Just wait a little. I 
used to take your point of view, but so many uncomfortable things 
happened that I now avoid the man like the plague.” 

“What sort of uncomfortable things?” 

“We were once at a hotel in Naples. The first time that person—it is 
not well to mention his name—came into the dining-room, a waiter 
stumbled and dropped a tray full of valuable Venetian glass; every piece 
was smashed: the second time, the big chandelier fell down from the 



ceiling. That evening the proprietor begged this person to leave the 
hotel, said all the other guests would go if he did not, as it was 
evident he had the _malocchio_. _Basta!_ let us speak of other things.” 

After the visitor left I went up to the terrace to feed the goldfish. 
Pompilia was on her knees digging around the roots of the big 
honeysuckle. I looked at Soracte, beloved of Horace. Soracte looked at 
me. 


“Pompilia, do you know any one who has the malocchio?” She turned 
pale, scrambled to her feet, and made the sign against witchcraft with 
the first and fourth finger. 

“_Signora mia, che pavra mi ha fatto_ (What a fright you gave me)!” She 
reflected a moment: “You remember the _carbonaro_ who used to bring the 
charcoal every Saturday? I told you he cheated us; you discharged him. 

It was not true, he gave good measure. I do not wish to harm him, but 
every time he came into the kitchen some _disgrazia_ happened. The soup 
was burned, the milk curdled, or the salt got into the ice-cream.” 

“Do you believe the _carbonaro_ wished to injure us? Did he desire to 
bring misfortune?” 

“It is his misfortune to bring misfortune,” Pompilia reluctantly 
explained; “one may even be sorry for him, but one spits as one passes 
him, and makes the _comi_ (horns) with the hand behind the back to 
avert the _jettatura_. _Ma, Signora mia, per carita, parliamo d’altre 
cose_ (For charity’s sake, let us talk of other things)! Observe this 
noble tulip, the first to bloom of those Hollandish bulbs we set out in 
the autumn.” She feels the flowers to be hers quite as much as ours, as 
indeed they are, she is so faithful in caring for them. 

We put on all our war-paint for the Z—’s party; so did the other 
guests. It was one of the best dinners I have seen in Rome. Everybody 
seemed on their mettle to make it go off well. It was put through with 
unlimited conversational fireworks and champagne. De Gooch thawed out as 
I have never known him to do before; he is usually congealed by the 
chilly atmosphere which he, poor man, brings with him. I asked Mr. 

Z— how he accounted for the evil stories. He said: 

“Some enemy, who spreads the reports, takes this dreadful way to destroy 
him!” 

The dinner was so merry that the coming of the coffee instead of being a 
relief was a surprise. M. de Gooch after a moment’s hesitation refused 
the cup offered him. 


“I am rather proud of my coffee, change your mind and try a little,” 
said Mrs. Z—. 



I was sitting on the other side of De Gooch, and heard him say in a low 
voice,— 


“Are you sure of your cook?” 

“Perfectly; he is a Piedmontese, he has been with us ten years, his 
coffee may be trusted.” 

Do you know what that meant? It meant that De Gooch is afraid of being 
poisoned, that poison is most commonly administered in coffee or 
chocolate, _vide_ the Roman idiom, “ Ha bevuto una tazza di cioccolata_ 
(He has drunk a cup of chocolate).” I asked Mr. Z— if he believed 
anybody wanted to murder De Gooch. He said: 

“I do not believe him in more danger of poison than of a lightning 
stroke. It is not wonderful, however, that he thinks he is.” 

“Is not the _malocchio_ very like the voodoo?” I asked. 

“It is a horse of the same color. Both came out of darkest Africa, whose 
shadows fall across the broad earth.” 

I take back every word I ever said against missionaries! 

Poisoning, like other sins, has two degrees, the mortal and the venial. 

If M. de Gooch is in no danger from the mortal, we, according to Nena 
and Pompilia, were in danger of the venial not so long ago. During a 
short absence of Pompilia’s we had a foreign cook, and parted with her 
not on the best terms. The day after she left Pompilia returned, coming 
to me in the course of the morning with a long list of groceries; those 
staples, _farina_, _Parmegiano_, and _caffe_, headed the memorandum. 

“But we cannot have used up five kilos of coffee. It is impossible that 
we are out of flour and Parmesan cheese; we bought them only three days 
ago.” 

You see I am getting on, I now manage—though it is highly disapproved 
of by the powers that be—to lay in a few groceries, which I buy at the 
_Unione Militare_—government stores like the Army and Navy Stores in 
London. 

“When I returned this morning, there was not a crumb in the house,” said 
Pompilia. Nena was appealed to. 

“Nena, what about the _Parmegiano_, the _farina_, and the _caffe_ you 
bought the other day?” 

“Signora, I was obliged to throw them all into the _immondezza_ 



(garbage).” 


“But why?” 

“Signora! I say nothing. That black Tedesca, when she left, did not wish 
us others well, nor even your signorial selves. I did what I did for the 
best.” She looked at Pompilia for confirmation. The cook shook her 
handsome head. 

“With respect, Nena has done right. I would neither have served on your 
table, nor allowed another to touch any food that black German had in 
her hands. What bad thing may she not have mixed with it?” 

I suppose I looked annoyed at the thought of the good food wasted; they 
both eyed me judicially, but firmly. 

“Remember, Madama, that you commanded me three times before I would take 
that blessed order to the _Unione_,” Nena urged. “I myself knew it was a 
waste of money to buy those groceries when the German was leaving so 
soon. You asked me the first time Monday, on the stairs; I told you that 
the shop shut early on account of a _festa_; you asked me again Tuesday, 
upon the terrace (you were potting the large acanthus at the time) if I 
had been to the _Unione_; I told you that my rheumatism was too bad for 
me to walk so far. You told me for the third time Wednesday, in this 
very room, in the presence of the Tedesca, to buy those things! I ask 
you, was it possible for me to longer disobey, especially as the Tedesca 
heard you give the order?” 

Nena is perfectly honest in deed, if not in word; I would trust her with 
uncounted money. This was no comedy, such as they often play for my 
benefit; I felt the reality of it. 

“What sort of bad thing do you mean? Poison?” I blurted out with the 
coarse Anglo-Saxon instinct of calling a spade a spade. Such brusqueness 
hurts the subtler Latin nature. “Signora! I make no charges. I would not 
say poison, no, but something that might make one very ill for a day or 
for an hour; how do I know?” 

They got away as soon as they could; we have not spoken of the matter 
since. The next time I was at the Vatican I dropped into the Sala 
Borgia, and took a good look at the charming portrait of Lucrezia 
Borgia, by Pinturicchio, filled with a realizing sense that the Rome of 
the Borgias was not so far away from my Rome as I had formerly supposed. 

It is hard for us to realize the deadly significance to an Italian of 
the suggestion that one may have the evil eye. I was walking one day 
with a young American girl to whom I had been unfolding some of the 
tragedies I have known connected with the superstition. She took it all 
lightly and joyously, after the manner of her kind; and later during our 



walk, when a saucy, tormenting beggar pursued us, she made the sign of 
the _corni_ as I had described it to her, shaking the hand slightly, 
with the first and fourth finger extended. Then the beggar became 
convulsed with anger and seemed almost beside herself, shrieking out 
such a torrent of abuse that we were glad to jump into a cab and fly 
from the wrath to come. The poor creature was not to be blamed: she knew 
that once the shadow of suspicion falls, it means social 
excommunication, banishment outside the pale of whatever society one 
belongs to—a thing, like illness or death, as much to be dreaded by the 
pauper as by the Pope. Many people, by the way, believed that Pius IX 
had the evil eye, and made the sign of the _corni_ behind hat or fan as 
they received his benediction in front of St. Peter’s. The Romans 
generally are not supposed to be as superstitious as the Neapolitans. In 
Naples most people wear, as a charm, a little hand of gold, coral, or 
mother of pearl, with the fingers in the attitude to avert evil. Even 
the horses wear horns upon their harnesses! Some of our Roman friends 
are not without faith in the efficacy of horns. One day, when my painter 
had occasion to go behind the big canvases in his studio, he found that 
an artist who had dropped in during his absence had drawn horns with a 
bit of charcoal all over the backs of his pictures. Later, when the work 
was finished and the Queen came to the studio to see it, the friend 
claimed some of the credit for the royal visit. 

“You owe all your luck to my horns,” he said, half in fun, half in 
earnest. 


June 24, 1899. 

Last night was St. John’s eve. I gave Pompilia and Lilomena a holiday, 
meaning to take the opportunity to get rid, with Nena’s aid, of some of 
the year’s accumulation of worn-out kitchen utensils. Pompilia is very 
obstinate about giving up such things; she must have had 
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a rag-and-bottle man for an ancestor. Nena, who sells every conceivable 
bit of trash I give her, aids and abets me in these acts of 
insubordination. She was not in her usual spirits. I heard her scolding 
the little Jew boy who brought home an old terra-cotta cinerary urn we 
had bought in the morning from his mother Sora Giulia. 



“What dirty _robaccia_ do you bring into this clean house?” she demanded 
in her gruff sailor’s voice. 

“ Cosa ne so io?_ the signori bought it to-day. I heard my father say it 
once contained the ashes of a soldier of the Pretorian guard.” 

“What guard?” 

“Of the old time, a hundred years ago, maybe; they were like the 
_carabinieri_.” 

Nena took the urn, grumbling under her breath, “ Li mortacci tuoi_ (Your 
miserable dead)!” 

“_Hein?_ what did you say?” 

“_Va a mori ammazzato_ (Go and die killed)!” She slammed the door upon 
him. 

A minute later she brought the urn into the den and put it carefully 
down on the table where I was writing. “That rascally boy of Sora 
Giulia’s brought this home.” 

“You formerly were friendly with Sora Giulia.” 

She wiped her eyes with a little red wrinkled hand that trembled; 
something troubled her seriously. 

“What has happened? tell me frankly.” 

She began to cry openly: “_Miche_ (the cat) has been gone three days; he 
will never return. I shall not again see that dear animal!” 

“_Miche_ will come back; perhaps he has had a fight, as he did once 
before.” 

“No, no, Signora! then he was only absent one night, after the manner of 
cats. No, era troppo bello, era troppo bello_ (he was too beautiful),” 
she wailed. I suppose I looked as puzzled as I felt, for she broke into 
impassioned explanations. “He was too beautiful, he was fat and tender 
as well; quelli maladetti Ebrei_ (those cursed Jews) have killed him to 
make one of their accursed feasts; they have doubtless already eaten 
him; _povera bestia, era troppo bello !” 

To console her I proposed that we get to work on the business before us. 

In a closet on the stairs, of which Nena has a duplicate key, Pompilia 
had locked up empty green wicker _ricotta_ baskets, marmalade bottles, 
petroleum cans, a pair of discarded brooms, and other such rubbish. 



“Can you sell the petroleum cans?” 


“_Ma certo_, I get a _paulo_ (ten cents apiece) for them. The poor use 
them for flower pots and for many other things.” 

“And these old brooms, can you get anything for them?” 

“The brooms I shall not sell. It would offend the _scoparo_, who is my 
friend and has a family to support; but as we happen to be in need of 
them, I will, with your permission, take these brooms home.” 

“All the articles in this closet are yours, and welcome, on condition 
you take them away this evening. It is known to you that if Pompilia 
were here she would never let them go.” 

“You have reason, Signora; I will go immediately, taking with me all I 
can carry and returning for the rest.” 

After she left I went up to the terrace for the sunset. The swallows 
were swooping low overhead; the smell of the gardenias would have been 
overpowering indoors; the passion flower vine was in full bloom, the 
oleanders ablaze with tender pink blossoms the same color as the sky. As 
I was mooning about, leaning on the parapet and watching the blue fade 
out of Peter’s dome, I became aware of a hubbub in the street below. 

There were cries of “_Una strega, una strega_ (A witch, a witch),” 
“_Scacciala, scacciala_ (Chase her, chase her),” hoots of derision, 
screams of laughter. 

“How she runs! Brava vecchiarella_ (Good for you, old woman)!” 
“_Viliacchi_ (Cowards)!” 

The noise grew nearer, the crowd seemed to be stopping at our _portone_. 

“_Che te possono scanna_ (May you be slaughtered)!” The deep bass voice 
was familiar. I leaned over the parapet just in time to see Nena, a tiny 
figure, with two brooms over her shoulder, turn and hurl defiance at her 
tormentors, in the front rank of whom I recognized the little Jew boy. 

“_Guastate_ (May you waste away)! “With this true witch’s curse Nena 
managed to shut the door of the big _portone_ in the faces of her 
pursuers. I ran and opened the old green door of the apartment to let 
her in. 

“What in the name of the apostles has happened?” 

Nena was trembling with passion. 

“Ah, that Hebrew Jew! I will punish him yet. He led the others on, 



saying I was a witch. Truly, Signora, it was not a happy chance that 
made you give me those brooms to take home this particular evening, the 
night on which the ignorant and superstitious believe that the witches 
ride. In every other house in the Borgo a dish of salt and a broom are 
placed outside the window, that the witches may be averted from entering 
and fly away on the broomstick. Doubtless Pompilia saved these brooms 
for that object—but, as you know, I am not superstitious, I don’t 
believe such stuff. To take me for a witch, me !” 

Nena cannot be more than four feet seven inches high; she has a rough 
gray head, sharp black eyes, and a long nose. She wears a queer, 
old-fashioned three-cornered shawl over her stooping shoulders, her feet 
swim about in a pair of my old boots. There was, I confess, some excuse 
for the jest! 

St. John’s eve! Witch’s night! In order that no harm may befall one, it 
is safest to sit up all night. To sit up all night alone, or in the 
company of one’s family, is rather cold comfort; so the sociable Romans 
spend the night in one vast nocturnal picnic. We left home at ten 
o’clock; in the Piazza Scossa Cavalli we found every cab gone except the 
_gobbo’s_ (hunchback’s). This was great luck, to be driven by the 
_gobbo_, all the more as it was by chance; if we had engaged him 
beforehand, it would not have counted. As soon as we started J. sneezed. 

“_Salute, Signore_ (Your health, sir,—the equivalent of‘Bless you’),” 
said the _gobbo_. This meant more luck. By the time we reached the Via 
Merulana the _gobbo’s_ white horse—a white horse is lucky—dropped into 
a walk. The crowd of cabs was so great that from there on to the Piazza 
San Giovanni we were obliged to move at a snail’s pace. 

“ Volete spigo, Signori?_” cried a vendor, thrusting a bunch of lavender 
into the cab. 

“ Bisogna prenderla, Signori ,” said the _gobbo_; “you must buy lavender 
for yourself, for me, even for my poor beast. It is the rule to wear 
lavender on St. John’s eve.” We bought lavender for the party, the white 
horse included. 

A little farther on another vendor stopped us. 

“How is this?” he said gravely; “you are without red carnations; that is 
not well.” 

“He is right, Signori,” said the _gobbo_; “we must wear red carnations 
as well as lavender.” 

We bought enough red carnations for an army. 

“What do the lavender and the carnations signify?” 



“Who knows, Signora? it is the custom to wear them. One says it brings 
buona fortuna_, another that it keeps the witches away; it is well to 
be on the safe side.” 

As the cab came to a dead stop for a moment outside a _trattoria_, a 
saucy boy sprang on the step and asked for a _soldo_ to buy a dish of 
snails. 

“Do not refuse,” said the _gobbo_; “he is a good boy; it is the custom 
on the eve of San Giovanni to eat snails and _polenta_, as you may see 
for yourselves.” 

Over the door of the _trattoria_ hung an illuminated transparency: on 
one side was a picture of a large snail, on the other a witch riding a 
broomstick. 

“ Agio, Aglo_ (Garlic). Who wants agio? There is nothing so good 
against the _fascino_ (fascination) as _aglo_!” 

We bought a pair of long-stemmed garlic blossoms, in shape not unlike 
the classic thyrsus. 

“Campanelle, campanelle_, who wants the campanelle? The witches fly 
away at the sound of these marvellous campanelle .” 

Everybody but ourselves had apparently already bought campanelle ; all 
the people in the carnages and on the sidewalk carried these small 
terra-cotta bells, which they rang violently at each other and at the 
witches. The bells were of two sizes. 

“Buy a large one for yourself, Signore, and a small one for the lady,” 
counselled the _gobbo_. 

“And one for you and one for the mare?” 

“Naturally. The animal cannot well spare a hand to ring her 
_campanello_, so we will tie it about her neck.” 

Peacock feathers were next offered; the _gobbo_ was prejudiced against 
them and advised us not to buy them. There seems to be a divided feeling 
about peacocks’ feathers; some people hold that they bring bad luck, 
others that they avert it. 

We left the carriage at the piazza, which was lined with booths, 
illuminated with flaring torches. These stalls extend quite a distance 
down the Via Appia Nuova, outside Porta San Giovanni. Some displayed the 
classic bush, from the earliest time the sign of the wine shop. Outside 
one of the most important booths hung a large painted head of the wine 



god crowned with leaves, bearing the words, “_A Baccho_.” At some stalls 
fried pancakes and gnocchi di patate_ were sold. _Gnocchi_ is one of 
the delicious Roman dishes. It is made of potatoes and corn meal, 
bewitched together into miniature oval croquettes, and served with a 
rich sauce of tomato conserve and Parmesan cheese; truly a dish fit for 
the gods. Near the _gnocchi_ booth was a stall hung with evergreens, 
where a man in white linen clothes and cap stood beside an enormous 
roasted hog, brandishing a huge knife. 

“ Majale arosto—ah che bel majale_ (Roast pig—oh, what a beautiful 
Pig)-” 

At some of the stands toys and dolls were sold. I was kept away from 
certain of these, as J. said the toys were shockingly indecent; those I 
saw were ordinary every-day toys which the elders bought for the 
children. When one goes to the _festa_ of San Giovanni one takes the 
whole family along,—grandmothers, grandfathers, babies, and all. The 
noisy people were all gathered together in the piazza and the Via Appia 
Nuova; the quieter sort were scattered about in groups on the outskirts 
of the crowd. On the right-hand side, at a little distance from the 
Church of St. John Lateran, there is a hillside with ancient ilex trees. 

This dark hillside was dotted with torches and candles, each the centre 
of a knot of people. We soon left the turmoil in the neighborhood of 
the booths, and strayed about among the quieter folks. Under a dark 
gnarled tree a group of people had made themselves comfortable. On the 
trunk above their heads two long garlic stalks were nailed crosswise to 
avert evil. Directly below the cross sat a lovely young woman suckling a 
large baby; it must have been eighteen months old. Beside her an aged 
woman held in her lap a four-year-old child whose chubby hands were 
stretched out to touch the nursling; in the shadow behind stood a grave 
bearded man. The huckster’s cart that had brought them was drawn up near 
by, the donkey could be dimly seen munching a bundle of hay. 

“Behold Mary and the Child, St. Elizabeth and St. John, with the good 
St. Joseph taking care of them all,” said Vincenzo, who had seen us and 
followed us up from the piazza. As we stood entranced before this living 
Holy Family the moon rose full and yellow over the dark hillside; for a 
moment we saw it behind the head of that young mother like a halo. It 
was a group worthy the pencil of Raphael. 

“ Che belli fanciulli_ (What beautiful children),” I said to Vincenzo. 

St. Elizabeth, hearing the innocent words, caught the little St. John 
behind her, scowling and muttering angrily at me. 

“Come away, quickly,” said Vincenzo, urging me down the hill; “don’t you 
know that you must never praise a child in that way of all times on the 
night of San Giovanni!” 

“It is time to go home,” said J. I begged a few minutes’ grace, for just 



at that moment a heavy car hung with laurel garlands drawn by milk-white 
oxen with gilded horns creaked into the piazza. The car was filled with 
young men in costume singing to the music of guitar and mandolin. They 
were all masked; from the trappings of the car and their cultivated 
voices we fancied them to be persons of some distinction. 

A high tenor voice pierced the babel of sound: “ Sei la Rosa piu bella 
che c’e_ (Thou art the most beautiful rose that is)!” 

It was near midnight: the fun was growing fast and furious. J., who from 
the first had objected to the expedition, backed up by Vincenzo, now 
declared that it was impossible for me to stay longer. An unwilling 
Cinderella, I was tom away on the stroke of twelve. “It is not a seemly 
revel,” I was told; “dreadful things happen, respectable people do not 
stay after midnight.” To me it was all a wonderful revelation; I was in 
pagan Rome, where Bacchus and Vesta were worshipped, where Italy’s 
spoiled children, the Roman populace, took their pleasure, as they have 
done with little change ever since Rome was, since “step bread” was 
distributed gratis on the steps of the Capitol, and the costly games of 
the Colosseum kept them amused and pacific! 

Till broad daylight I heard the people coming home ringing their little 
terra-cotta bells, singing sntches of the song of the evening: “ Sei la 
Rosa piu bella che c’e. ” As I look back at that riot of youth and age, 
where the faces of faun and satyr leered at nymph and dryad, the whole 
pagan scene is sweetened and purified by that vision of the Holy 
Family. 




OLD FAIRINGDOWN 
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Soft as a treader on mosses 
I go through the village that sleeps; 

The village too early abed. 

For the night still shuffles, a gipsy, 

In the woods of the east, 

And the west remembers the sun. 

Not all are asleep; there are faces 
That lean from the walls of the gardens; 

Look sharply, or you will not see them, 

Or think them another stone in the wall. 

I spoke to a stone, and it answered 
Like an aged rock that crumbles; 

Each falling piece was a word. 

"Five have I buried," it said, 

"And seven are over the sea." 

Here is a hut that I pass, 

So lowly it has no brow, 

And dwarfs sit within at a table. 

A boy waits apart by the hearth; 

On his face the patience of firelight, 

But his eyes seek the door and a far world. 

It is not the call to the table he waits, 

But the call of the sea-rimmed forests, 

And cities that stir in a dream. 

I haste by the low-browed door, 

Lest my arms go in and betray me, 

A mother jealously passing. 

He will go, the pale dwarf, and walk tall among giants; 
The child with his eyes on the far land, 

And fame like a young, curled leaf in his heart. 

The stream that darts from the hanging hill 
Like a silver wing that must sing as it flies, 

Is folded and still on the breast 
Of the village that sleeps. 

Each mute, old house is more old than the other, 

And each wears its vines like ragged hair 
Round the half-blind windows. 

If a child should laugh, if a girl should sing, 

Would the houses rub the vines from their eyes, 

And listen and live? 

A voice comes now from a cottage, 



A voice that is young and must sing, 

A honeyed stab on the air, 

And the houses do not wake. 

I look through the leaf-blowzed window, 

And start as a gazer who, passing a death-vault, 

Sees life sitting hopeful within. 

She is young, but a woman, round-breasted, 

Waiting the peril of Eve; 

And she makes the shadows about her sweet 
As the glooms that play in a pine-wood. 

She sits at a harpsichord (old as the walls are), 

And longing flows in the trickling, fairy notes 
Like a hidden brook in a forest 
Seeking and seeking the sun. 

I have watched a young tree on the edge of a wood 
When the mist is weaving and drifting. 

Slowly the boughs disappear and the leaves reach out 
Like the drowning hands of children, 

Till a grey blur quivers cold 

Where the green grace drank of the sun. 

So now, as I gaze, the morrows 
Creep weaving and winding their mist 
Round the beauty of her who sings. 

They hide the soft rings of her hair, 

Dear as a child's curling lingers; 

They shut out the trembling sun of eyes 
That are deep as a bending mother's; 

And her bridal body is scarfed with their chill. 

For old and old is the story; 

Over and over I listen to murmurs 

That are always the same in these towns that sleep; 

Where grey and unwed a woman passes, 

Her cramped, drab gown the bounds of a world 
She holds with grief and silence; 

And a gossip whose tongue alone is unwithered 
Mumbles the tale by her affable gate; 

How the lad must go, and the girl must stay, 

Singing alone to the years and a dream; 

Then a letter, a rumour, a word 
From the land that reaches for lovers 
And gives them not back; 

And the maiden looks up with a face that is old; 

Her smile, as her body, is evermore barren. 

Her cheek like the bark of the beech-tree 
Where climbs the grey winter. 



Now have I seen her young, 

The lone girl singing, 

With the full round breast and the berry lip, 

And heart that runs to a dawn-rise 
On new-world mountains. 

The weeping ash in the dooryard 
Gathers the song in its boughs, 

And the gown of dawn she will never wear. 

I can listen no more; good-bye, little town, old Fairingdown. 
I climb the long, dark hillside, 

But the ache I have found here I cannot outclimb. 

O Heart, if we had not heard, if we did not know 
There is that in the village that never will sleep! 


To a LADY on her coming to North-America 
with her Son, for the Recovery of her Health. 
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INDULGENT muse! my grov'ling mind inspire, 
And fill my bosom with celestial lire. 

See from Jamaica's fervid shore she moves, 

Like the fair mother of the blooming loves, 
When from above the Goddess with her hand 
Fans the soft breeze, and lights upon the land; 
Thus she on Neptune's wat'ry realm reclin'd 
Appear'd, and thus invites the ling'ring wind. 

"Arise, ye winds, America explore, 

"Waft me, ye gales, from this malignant shore; 
"The Northern milder climes I long to greet, 
"There hope that health will my arrival meet." 
Soon as she spoke in my ideal view 
The winds assented, and the vessel flew. 

Madam, your spouse bereft of wife and son, 

In the grove's dark recesses pours his moan; 
Each branch, wide-spreading to the ambient sky, 
Forgets its verdure, and submits to die. 

From thence I turn, and leave the sultry plain, 
And swift pursue thy passage o'er the main: 

The ship arrives before the fav'ring wind, 

And makes the Philadelphian port assign'd. 
Thence I attend you to Bostonia's arms, 

Where gen'rous friendship ev'ry bosom warms: 
Thrice welcome here! may health revive again, 
Bloom on thy cheek, and bound in ev'ry vein! 





Then back return to gladden ev'ry heart, 

And give your spouse his soul's far dearer part, 
Receiv'd again with what a sweet surprise, 

The tear in transport starting from his eyes! 
While his attendant son with blooming grace 
Springs to his father's ever dear embrace. 

With shouts of joy Jamaica's rocks resound, 
With shouts of joy the country rings around. 


SPREADING THE NEWS [37] 

By Augusta Gregory 
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Isabella Augusta Persse, later Lady Gregory, was born at Roxborough, 
County Galway, Ireland, in 1859. One who saw her in the early years of 
her married life describes her thus: "She was then a young woman, very 
earnest, who divided her hair in the middle and wore it smooth on 
either side of a broad and handsome brow. Her eyes were always full of 
questions. ... In her drawing-room were to be met men of assured 
reputation in literature and politics and there was always the best 
reading of the times upon her tables." 

Two closely related interests have always divided Lady Gregory's 
attention. Her occupation with the Irish Players has been constant, 
and she has from the beginning been a director of the Abbey Theatre, 
where _Spreading the News_ was first performed on December 27, 1904. 
This play was also included in the American repertory of the Players, 
whom Lady Gregory accompanied on their visit to the United States in 
1911. The spirit that she puts into her work with them is well 
illustrated by those lines of Blake which she quoted in a speech made 
at a dinner given her by The Outlook_ when she was in New York. Her 
hard work having been commented on, she replied: 

"I will not cease from mental strife 

Or let the sword fall from my hand 

Till we have built Jerusalem 

In—Ireland's—fair and lovely land." 

In her book on Our Irish Theatre, A Chapter of Autobiography , she 
relates the story of how one day when she assembled the company for 
rehearsal in Washington, D. C., she invited them to leave their work 
and come with her to Mount Vernon for a holiday and picnic. "I told 
them," she writes, "the holiday was not a precedent, for we might go 
to a great many countries before finding so great a man to honor." 





Washington, it seems, had been a friend of her grandfather’s who had 
been in America with his regiment. 

Her other great interest has been the folklore of Ireland. She has 
been called the Irish Malory, because through her retelling of the 
Irish sagas, she has popularized and made accessible the great cycles 
of heroic legends. She has employed for the vernacular of these 
romances and folk tales what she calls Kiltartan English, Kiltartan 
being the village near her home, the dialect of which she has 
assimilated and utilized. Lady Gregory has also used her historical 
and legendary knowledge for the background of some of her plays. 

It is said that the original impulse that influenced Lady Gregory to 
interest herself in these old Irish stories came from Yeats, her 
friend and associate in the project of the Irish National Theatre. It 
was his suggestion in the first place that led to her writing 
Cuchulain of Muirthemne_. "He could not have been long at Coole," 
writes George Moore of Yeats, "before he began to draw her attention 
to the beauty of the literature that rises among the hills and bubbles 
irresponsibly, and set her going from cabin to cabin taking down 
stories, and encouraging her to learn the original language of the 
country, so that they might add to the Irish idiom which the peasant 
had already translated into English, making in this way a language for 
themselves." The influence continues, for her latest book, Visions 
and Beliefs in the West of Ireland , contains two essays and notes 
from the pen of Yeats. 

The literary association of Yeats and Lady Gregory has been a fruitful 
one for Ireland. Not only has Yeats encouraged Lady Gregory's 
researches into the past, but she has been of the greatest assistance 
to him in his work. When he is at Coole, she writes from his 
dictation, arranges his manuscript, reads to him and serves him as 
literary counselor. 

Lady Gregory's life touches the life of Ireland at many points. In 
addition to her literary occupations, she lectures and co-operates 
actively with a number of societies that have as their aim social or 
political betterment. 


SPREADING THE NEWS 

CHARACTERS 


BARTLEY FALLON. 
MRS. FALLON. 



JACK SMITH. 

SHAWN EARLY. 

TIM CASEY. 

JAMES RYAN. 

MRS. TARPEY. 

MRS. TULLY. 

JO MULDOON, a policeman . 
A REMOVABLE MAGISTRATE. 


SCENE.— The outskirts of a Fair. An Apple Stall. MRS. TARPEY 
sitting at it. MAGISTRATE and POLICEMAN enter._ 


MAGISTRATE. So that is the Fair Green. Cattle and sheep and mud. No 
system. What a repulsive sight! 

POLICEMAN. That is so, indeed. 

MAGISTRATE. I suppose there is a good deal of disorder in this place? 
POLICEMAN. There is. 

MAGISTRATE. Common assault? 

POLICEMAN. It's common enough. 

MAGISTRATE. Agrarian crime, no doubt? 

POLICEMAN. That is so. 

MAGISTRATE. Boycotting? Maiming of cattle? Firing into houses? 
POLICEMAN. There was one time, and there might be again. 
MAGISTRATE. That is bad. Does it go any farther than that? 
POLICEMAN. Far enough, indeed. 

MAGISTRATE. Homicide, then! This district has been shamefully 
neglected! I will change all that. When I was in the Andaman Islands, 
my system never failed. Yes, yes, I will change all that. What has 
that woman on her stall? 

POLICEMAN. Apples mostly—and sweets. 

MAGISTRATE. Just see if there are any unlicensed goods 
underneath—spirits or the like. We had evasions of the salt tax in 
the Andaman Islands. 



POLICEMAN [ sniffing cautiously and upsetting a heap of apples ]. I 
see no spirits here—or salt. 

MAGISTRATE [_to MRS. TARPEY]. Do you know this town well, my good 
woman? 

MRS. TARPEY [ holding out some apples ]. A penny the half-dozen, your 
honor. 

POLICEMAN [ shouting ]. The gentleman is asking do you know the town! 
He's the new magistrate! 

MRS. TARPEY [ rising and ducking ]. Do I know the town? I do, to be 
sure. 

MAGISTRATE [ shouting ]. What is its chief business? 

MRS. TARPEY. Business, is it? What business would the people here have 
but to be minding one another's business? 

MAGISTRATE. I mean what trade have they? 

MRS. TARPEY. Not a trade. No trade at all but to be talking. 

MAGISTRATE. I shall learn nothing here. [_JAMES RYAN comes in, pipe in 
mouth. Seeing MAGISTRATE he retreats quickly, taking pipe from 
mouth.] 

MAGISTRATE. The smoke from that man's pipe had a greenish look; he may 
be growing unlicensed tobacco at home. I wish I had brought my 
telescope to this district. Come to the post-office, I will telegraph 
for it. I found it very useful in the Andaman Islands. [ MAGISTRATE 
and POLICEMAN go out left. ] 

MRS. TARPEY. Bad luck to Jo Muldoon, knocking my apples this way and 
that way. [_Begins arranging them._] Showing off he was to the new 
magistrate. [ Enter BARTLEY FALLON and MRS. FALLON. J 

BARTLEY. Indeed it's a poor country and a scarce country to be living 
in. But I'm thinking if I went to America it's long ago the day I'd be 
dead! 

MRS. FALLON. So you might, indeed. [ She puts her basket on a barrel 
and begins putting parcels in it, taking them from under her cloak. ] 

BARTLEY. And it's a great expense for a poor man to be buried in 
America. 



MRS. FALLON. Never fear, Bartley Fallon, but I'll give you a good 
burying the day you'll die. 

BARTLEY. Maybe it's yourself will be buried in the graveyard of 
Cloonmara before me, Mary Fallon, and I myself that will be dying 
unbeknownst some night, and no one a-near me. And the cat itself may 
be gone straying through the country, and the mice squealing over the 
quilt. 

MRS. FALLON. Leave off talking of dying. It might be twenty years 
you'll be living yet. 

BARTLEY [ with a deep sigh ], I'm thinking if I'll be living at the 
end of twenty years, it's a very old man I'll be then! 

MRS. TARPEY [ turns and sees them ]. Good morrow, Bartley Fallon; good 
morrow, Mrs. Fallon. Well, Bartley, you'll find no cause for 
complaining to-day; they are all saying it was a good fair. 

BARTLEY [ raising his voice ]. It was not a good fair, Mrs. Tarpey. It 
was a scattered sort of a fair. If we didn't expect more, we got less. 

That's the way with me always; whatever I have to sell goes down and 
whatever I have to buy goes up. If there's ever any misfortune coming 
to this world, it's on myself it pitches, like a flock of crows on 
seed potatoes. 

MRS. FALLON. Leave off talking of misfortunes, and listen to Jack 
Smith that is coming the way, and he singing. [ Voice of JACK SMITF1 
heard singing: ] 

I thought, my first love, 

There’d be but one house between you and me, 

And I thought I would find 
Yourself coaxing my child on your knee. 

Over the tide 

I would leap with the leap of a swan, 

Till I came to the side 
Of the wife of the red-haired man! 

[ JACK SMITH comes in; he is a red-haired man, and is carrying a 
hayfork.] 

MRS. TARPEY. That should be a good song if I had my hearing. 

MRS. FALLON [ shouting ]. It's "The Red-haired Man's Wife." 

MRS. TARPEY. I know it well. That's the song that has a skin on it! 

[ She turns her back to them and goes on arranging her apples. ] 



MRS. FALLON. Where's herself, Jack Smith? 


JACK SMITFL She was delayed with her washing; bleaching the clothes on 

the hedge she is, and she daren’t leave them, with all the tinkers 

that do be passing to the fair. It isn't to the fair I came myself, 

but up to the Five Acre Meadow I'm going, where I have a contract for 

the hay. We’ll get a share of it into tramps to-day. [ He lays down 

hayfork and lights his pipe. ] 

BARTLEY. You will not get it into tramps to-day. The rain will be down 
on it by evening, and on myself too. It's seldom I ever started on a 
journey but the rain would come down on me before I'd find any place 
of shelter. 

JACK SMITH. If it didn’t itself, Bartley, it is my belief you would 
carry a leaky pail on your head in place of a hat, the way you’d not 
be without some cause of complaining. [ A voice heard, "Go on, now, go 
on out o' that. Go on I say." ] 

JACK SMITH. Look at that young mare of Pat Ryan's that is backing into 
Shaughnessy's bullocks with the dint of the crowd! Don't be daunted, 

Pat, I'll give you a hand with her. [ He goes out, leaving his 
hayfork.] 

MRS. FALLON. It's time for ourselves to be going home. I have all I 
bought put in the basket. Look at there, Jack Smith's hayfork he left 
after him! He'll be wanting it. [ Calls. ] Jack Smith! Jack 
Smith!—He's gone through the crowd—hurry after him, Bartley, he'll 
be wanting it. 

BARTLEY. I'll do that. This is no safe place to be leaving it. [ He 
takes up fork awkwardly and upsets the basket. ] Look at that now! If 
there is any basket in the fair upset, it must be our own basket! [ He 
goes out to right. ] 

MRS. FALLON. Get out of that! It is your own fault, it is. Talk of 
misfortunes and misfortunes will come. Glory be! Look at my new 
egg-cups rolling in every part—and my two pound of sugar with the 
paper broke— 

MRS. TARPEY [ turning from stall ], God help us, Mrs. Fallon, what 
happened your basket? 

MRS. FALLON. It's himself that knocked it down, bad manners to him. 
[_Putting things up._] My grand sugar that's destroyed, and he'll not 
drink his tea without it. I had best go back to the shop for more, 
much good may it do him! [ Enter TIM CASEY. ] 

TIM CASEY. Where is Bartley Fallon, Mrs. Fallon? I want a word with 



him before he'll leave the fair. I was afraid he might have gone home 
by this, for he's a temperate man. 


MRS. FALLON. I wish he did go home! It'd be best for me if he went 
home straight from the fair green, or if he never came with me at all! 
Where is he, is it? He's gone up the road [Jerks elbow ] following 
Jack Smith with a hayfork. [ She goes out to left. ] 

TIM CASEY. Following Jack Smith with a hayfork! Did ever anyone hear 
the like of that. [ Shouts. ] Did you hear that news, Mrs. Tarpey? 

MRS. TARPEY. I heard no news at all. 

TIM CASEY. Some dispute I suppose it was that rose between Jack Smith 
and Bartley Fallon, and it seems Jack made off, and Bartley is 
following him with a hayfork! 

MRS. TARPEY. Is he now? Well, that was quick work! It's not ten 
minutes since the two of them were here, Bartley going home and Jack 
going to the Five Acre Meadow; and I had my apples to settle up, that 
Jo Muldoon of the police had scattered, and when I looked round again 
Jack Smith was gone, and Bartley Fallon was gone, and Mrs. Fallon's 
basket upset, and all in it strewed upon the ground—the tea here—the 
two pound of sugar there—the egg-cups there—Look, now, what a great 
hardship the deafness puts upon me, that I didn't hear the 
commincement of the fight! Wait till I tell James Ryan that I see 
below; he is a neighbor of Bartley's, it would be a pity if he 
wouldn't hear the news! [ She goes out. Enter SHAWN EARLY and MRS. 
TULLY.] 

TIM CASEY. Listen, Shawn Early! Listen, Mrs. Tully, to the news! Jack 
Smith and Bartley Fallon had a falling out, and Jack knocked Mrs. 

Fallon's basket into the road, and Bartley made an attack on him with 
a hayfork, and away with Jack, and Bartley after him. Look at the 
sugar here yet on the road! 

SHAWN EARLY. Do you tell me so? Well, that's a queer thing, and 
Bartley Fallon so quiet a man! 

MRS. TULLY. I wouldn't wonder at all. I would never think well of a 
man that would have that sort of a moldering look. It's likely he has 
overtaken Jack by this. [ Enter JAMES RYAN and MRS. TARPEY. ] 

JAMES RYAN. That is great news Mrs. Tarpey was telling me! I suppose 
that's what brought the police and the magistrate up this way. I was 
wondering to see them in it a while ago. 

SHAWN EARLY. The police after them? Bartley Fallon must have injured 
Jack so. They wouldn't meddle in a fight that was only for show! 



MRS. TULLY. Why wouldn’t he injure him? There was many a man killed 
with no more of a weapon than a hayfork. 

JAMES RYAN. Wait till I run north as far as Kelly's bar to spread the 
news! [_He goes out._] 

TIM CASEY. I'll go tell Jack Smith's first cousin that is standing 
there south of the church after selling his lambs. [ Goes out. ] 

MRS. TULLY. I'll go telling a few of the neighbors I see beyond to the 
west. [ Goes out. ] 

SHAWN EARLY. I'll give word of it beyond at the east of the green. 

[ Is going out when MRS. TARPEY seizes hold of him. ] 

MRS. TARPEY. Stop a minute, Shawn Early, and tell me did you see red 
Jack Smith's wife, Kitty Keary, in any place? 

SHAWN EARLY. I did. At her own house she was, drying clothes on the 
hedge as I passed. 

MRS. TARPEY. What did you say she was doing? 

SHAWN EARLY [ breaking away. ] Laying out a sheet on the hedge. [ He 
goes.] 

MRS. TARPEY. Laying out a sheet for the dead! The Lord have mercy on 
us! Jack Smith dead, and his wife laying out a sheet for his burying! 

[_Calls out._] Why didn't you tell me that before, Shawn Early? Isn't 
the deafness the great hardship? Half the world might be dead without 
me knowing of it or getting word of it at all! [ She sits down and 
rocks herself. ] Oh, my poor Jack Smith! To be going to his work so 
nice and so hearty, and to be left stretched on the ground in the full 
light of the day! [ Enter TIM CASEY. ] 

TIM CASEY. What is it, Mrs. Tarpey? What happened since? 

MRS. TARPEY. Oh, my poor Jack Smith! 

TIM CASEY. Did Bartley overtake him? 

MRS. TARPEY. Oh, the poor man! 

TIM CASEY. Is it killed he is? 

MRS. TARPEY. Stretched in the Five Acre Meadow! 


TIM CASEY. The Lord have mercy on us! Is that a fact? 



MRS. TARPEY. Without the rites of the Church or a ha'porth! 

TIM CASEY. Who was telling you? 

MRS. TARPEY. And the wife laying out a sheet for his corpse. [ Sits up 
and wipes her eyes. ] I suppose they'll wake him the same as another? 

[ Enter MRS. TULLY, SHAWN EARLY, and JAMES RYAN. J 

MRS. TULLY. There is great talk about this work in every quarter of 
the fair. 

MRS. TARPEY. Ochone! cold and dead. And myself maybe the last he was 
speaking to! 

JAMES RYAN. The Lord save us! Is it dead he is? 

TIM CASEY. Dead surely, and the wife getting provision for the wake. 

SHAWN EARLY. Well, now, hadn't Bartley Fallon great venom in him? 

MRS. TULLY. You may be sure he had some cause. Why would he have made 
an end of him if he had not? [ To MRS. TARPEY, raising her voice. ] 

What was it rose the dispute at all, Mrs. Tarpey? 

MRS. TARPEY. Not a one of me knows. The last I saw of them, Jack Smith 
was standing there, and Bartley Fallon was standing there, quiet and 
easy, and he listening to "The Red-haired Man's Wife." 

MRS. TULLY. Do you hear that, Tim Casey? Do you hear that, Shawn Early 
and James Ryan? Bartley Fallon was here this morning listening to red 
Jack Smith's wife, Kitty Keary that was! Listening to her and 
whispering with her! It was she started the fight so! 

SHAWN EARLY. She must have followed him from her own house. It is 
likely some person roused him. 

TIM CASEY. I never knew, before, Bartley Fallon was great with Jack 
Smith's wife. 

MRS. TULLY. How would you know it? Sure it's not in the streets they 
would be calling it. If Mrs. Fallon didn’t know of it, and if I that 
have the next house to them didn't know of it, and if Jack Smith 
himself didn't know of it, it is not likely you would know of it, Tim 
Casey. 

SHAWN EARLY. Let Bartley Fallon take charge of her from this out so, 
and let him provide for her. It is little pity she will get from any 
person in this parish. 



TIM CASEY. How can he take charge of her? Sure he has a wife of his 
own. Sure you don't think he'd turn souper and marry her in a 
Protestant church? 

JAMES RYAN. It would be easy for him to marry her if he brought her to 
America. 

SHAWN EARLY. With or without Kitty Keary, believe me it is for America 
he's making at this minute. I saw the new magistrate and Jo Muldoon of 
the police going into the post-office as I came up—there was hurry on 
them—you may be sure it was to telegraph they went, the way he'll be 
stopped in the docks at Queenstown! 

MRS. TULLY. It's likely Kitty Keary is gone with him, and not minding 
a sheet or a wake at all. The poor man, to be deserted by his own 
wife, and the breath hardly gone out yet from his body that is lying 
bloody in the field! [ Enter MRS. FALLON. ] 

MRS. FALLON. What is it the whole of the town is talking about? And 
what is it you yourselves are talking about? Is it about my man 
Bartley Fallon you are talking? Is it lies about him you are telling, 
saying that he went killing Jack Smith? My grief that ever he came 
into this place at all! 

JAMES RYAN. Be easy now, Mrs. Fallon. Sure there is no one at all in 
the whole fair but is sorry for you! 

MRS. FALLON. Sorry for me, is it? Why would anyone be sorry for me? 
Let you be sorry for yourselves, and that there may be shame on you 
forever and at the day of judgment, for the words you are saying and 
the lies you are telling to take away the character of my poor man, 
and to take the good name off of him, and to drive him to destruction! 

That is what you are doing! 

SHAWN EARLY. Take comfort now, Mrs. Fallon. The police are not so 
smart as they think. Sure he might give them the slip yet, the same as 
Lynchehaun. 

MRS. TULLY. If they do get him, and if they do put a rope around his 
neck, there is no one can say he does not deserve it! 

MRS. FALLON. Is that what you are saying, Bridget Tully, and is that 
what you think? I tell you it's too much talk you have, making 
yourself out to be such a great one, and to be running down every 
respectable person! A rope, is it? It isn't much of a rope was needed 
to tie up your own furniture the day you came into Martin Tully's 
house, and you never bringing as much as a blanket, or a penny, or a 
suit of clothes with you and I myself bringing seventy pounds and two 



feather beds. And now you are stiffer than a woman would have a 
hundred pounds! It is too much talk the whole of you have. A rope is 
it? I tell you the whole of this town is full of liars and schemers 
that would hang you up for half a glass of whisky. [ Turning to go._] 
People they are you wouldn't believe as much as daylight from without 
you’d get up to have a look at it yourself. Killing Jack Smith indeed! 
Where are you at all, Bartley, till I bring you out of this? My nice 
quiet little man! My decent comrade! He that is as kind and as 
harmless as an innocent beast of the field! He'll be doing no harm at 
all if he’ll shed the blood of some of you after this day's work! That 
much would be no harm at all. [ Calls out. ] Bartley! Bartley Fallon! 
Where are you? [ Going out. ] Did anyone see Bartley Fallon? [ All 
turn to look after her. ] 

JAMES RYAN. It is hard for her to believe any such a thing, God help 
her! [ Enter BARTLEY FALLON from right, carrying hayfork. ] 

BARTLEY. It is what I often said to myself, if there is ever any 
misfortune coming to this world it is on myself it is sure to come! 

[ All turn round and face him. ] 

BARTLEY. To be going about with this fork and to find no one to take 
it, and no place to leave it down, and I wanting to be gone out of 
this—Is that you, Shawn Early? [ Holds out fork. ] It's well I met 
you. You have no call to be leaving the fair for a while the way I 
have, and how can I go till I'm rid of this fork? Will you take it and 
keep it until such time as Jack Smith— 

SHAWN EARLY [ backing ], I will not take it, Bartley Fallon, I’m very 
thankful to you! 

BARTLEY [ turning to apple stall ]. Look at it now, Mrs. Tarpey, it 
was here I got it; let me thrust it in under the stall. It will lie 
there safe enough, and no one will take notice of it until such time 
as Jack Smith— 

MRS. TARPEY. Take your fork out of that! Is it to put trouble on me 
and to destroy me you want? putting it there for the police to be 
rooting it out maybe. [Thrusts him back. ] 

BARTLEY. That is a very unneighborly thing for you to do, Mrs. Tarpey. 
Hadn't I enough care on me with that fork before this, running up and 
down with it like the swinging of a clock, and afeard to lay it down 
in any place! I wish I never touched it or meddled with it at all! 

JAMES RYAN. It is a pity, indeed, you ever did. 

BARTLEY. Will you yourself take it, James Ryan? You were always a 
neighborly man. 



JAMES RYAN [ backing ]. There is many a thing I would do for you, 
Bartley Fallon, but I won't do that! 

SHAWN EARLY. I tell you there is no man will give you any help or any 
encouragement for this day's work. If it was something agrarian now— 

BARTLEY. If no one at all will take it, maybe it's best to give it up 
to the police. 

TIM CASEY. There'd be a welcome for it with them surely! [ Laughter. ] 

MRS. TULLY. And it is to the police Kitty Keary herself will be 
brought. 

MRS. TARPEY [ rocking to and fro ]. I wonder now who will take the 
expense of the wake for poor Jack Smith? 

BARTLEY. The wake for Jack Smith! 

TIM CASEY. Why wouldn't he get a wake as well as another? Would you 
begrudge him that much? 

BARTLEY. Red Jack Smith dead! Who was telling you? 

SHAWN EARLY. The whole town knows of it by this. 

BARTLEY. Do they say what way did he die? 

JAMES RYAN. You don't know that yourself, I suppose, Bartley Fallon? 
You don't know he was followed and that he was laid dead with the stab 
of a hayfork? 

BARTLEY. The stab of a hayfork! 

SHAWN EARLY. You don't know, I suppose, that the body was found in the 
Five Acre Meadow? 

BARTLEY. The Five Acre Meadow! 

TIM CASEY. It is likely you don't know that the police are after the 
man that did it? 

BARTLEY. The man that did it! 

MRS. TULLY. You don't know, maybe, that he was made away with for the 
sake of Kitty Keary, his wife? 

BARTLEY. Kitty Keary, his wife! [ Sits down bewildered. ] 



MRS. TULLY. And what have you to say now, Bartley Fallon? 


BARTLEY [ crossing himself ]. I to bring that fork here, and to find 
that news before me! It is much if I can ever stir from this place at 
all, or reach as far as the road! 

TIM CASEY. Look, boys, at the new magistrate, and Jo Muldoon along 
with him! It's best for us to quit this. 

SHAWN EARLY. That is so. It is best not to be mixed in this business 
at all. 

JAMES RYAN. Bad as he is, I wouldn't like to be an informer against 
any man. [_A11 hurry away except MRS. TARPEY, who remains behind her 
stall. Enter MAGISTRATE and POLICEMAN. J 

MAGISTRATE. I knew the district was in a bad state, but I did not 
expect to be confronted with a murder at the first fair I came to. 

POLICEMAN. I am sure you did not, indeed. 

MAGISTRATE. It was well I had not gone home. I caught a few words here 
and there that roused my suspicions. 

POLICEMAN. So they would, too. 

MAGISTRATE. You heard the same story from everyone you asked? 

POLICEMAN. The same story—or if it was not altogether the same, 
anyway it was no less than the first story. 

MAGISTRATE. What is that man doing? He is sitting alone with a 
hayfork. He has a guilty look. The murder was done with a hayfork! 

POLICEMAN [_in a whisper ]. That's the very man they say did the act; 
Bartley Fallon himself! 

MAGISTRATE. He must have found escape difficult—he is trying to 
brazen it out. A convict in the Andaman Islands tried the same game, 
but he could not escape my system! Stand aside—Don't go far—have the 
handcuffs ready. [ He walks up to BARTLEY, folds his arms, and stands 
before him. ] Here, my man, do you know anything of John Smith? 

BARTLEY. Of John Smith! Who is he, now? 

POLICEMAN. Jack Smith, sir—Red Jack Smith! 

MAGISTRATE [ coming a step nearer and tapping him on the shoulder ]. 



Where is Jack Smith? 


BARTLEY [ with a deep sigh, and shaking his head slowly ]. Where is 
he, indeed? 

MAGISTRATE. What have you to tell? 

BARTLEY. It is where he was this morning, standing in this spot, 
singing his share of songs—no, but lighting his pipe—scraping a 
match on the sole of his shoe— 

MAGISTRATE. I ask you, for the third time, where is he? 

BARTLEY. I wouldn't like to say that. It is a great mystery, and it is 
hard to say of any man, did he earn hatred or love. 

MAGISTRATE. Tell me all you know. 

BARTLEY. All that I know—Well, there are the three estates; there is 
Limbo, and there is Purgatory, and there is— 

MAGISTRATE. Nonsense! This is trifling! Get to the point. 

BARTLEY. Maybe you don't hold with the clergy so? That is the teaching 
of the clergy. Maybe you hold with the old people. It is what they do 
be saying, that the shadow goes wandering, and the soul is tired, and 
the body is taking a rest—The shadow! [_Starts up. ] I was nearly 
sure I saw Jack Smith not ten minutes ago at the corner of the forge, 
and I lost him again—Was it his ghost I saw, do you think? 

MAGISTRATE [ to POLICEMAN ], Conscience-struck! He will confess all 
now! 

BARTLEY. His ghost to come before me! It is likely it was on account 
of the fork! I to have it and he to have no way to defend himself the 
time he met with his death! 

MAGISTRATE [ to POLICEMAN ], I must note down his words. [ Takes out 
notebook. ] [ To BARTLEY. ] I warn you that your words are being 
noted. 

BARTLEY. If I had ha' ran faster in the beginning, this terror would 
not be on me at the latter end! Maybe he will cast it up against me at 
the day of judgment—I wouldn't wonder at all at that. 

MAGISTRATE [writing]. At the day of judgment— 

BARTLEY. It was soon for his ghost to appear to me—is it coming after 
me always by day it will be, and stripping the clothes off in the 



night time?—I wouldn't wonder at all at that, being as I am an 
unfortunate man! 


MAGISTRATE [ sternly ]. Tell me this truly. What was the motive of 
this crime? 

BARTLEY. The motive, is it? 

MAGISTRATE. Yes; the motive; the cause. 

BARTLEY. I’d sooner not say that. 

MAGISTRATE. You had better tell me truly. Was it money? 

BARTLEY. Not at all! What did poor Jack Smith ever have in his pockets 
unless it might be his hands that would be in them? 

MAGISTRATE. Any dispute about land? 

BARTLEY [ indignantly ]. Not at all! He never was a grabber or grabbed 
from anyone! 

MAGISTRATE. You will find it better for you if you tell me at once. 

BARTLEY. I tell you I wouldn’t for the whole world wish to say what it 
was—it is a thing I would not like to be talking about. 

MAGISTRATE. There is no use in hiding it. It will be discovered in the 
end. 

BARTLEY. Well, I suppose it will, seeing that mostly everybody knows 
it before. Whisper here now. I will tell no lie; where would be the 
use? [ Puts his hand to his mouth, and MAGISTRATE stoops. ] Don't be 
putting the blame on the parish, for such a thing was never done in 
the parish before—it was done for the sake of Kitty Keary, Jack 
Smith's wife. 

MAGISTRATE [ to POLICEMAN ], Put on the handcuffs. We have been saved 
some trouble. I knew he would confess if taken in the right way. 

[ POLICEMAN puts on handcuffs. ] 

BARTLEY. Handcuffs now! Glory be! I always said, if there was ever any 
misfortune coming to this place it was on myself it would fall. I to 
be in handcuffs! There's no wonder at all in that. [ Enter MRS. 

FALLON, followed by the rest. She is looking back at them as she 
speaks._] 

MRS. FALLON. Telling lies the whole of the people of this town are; 
telling lies, telling lies as fast as a dog will trot! Speaking 



against my poor respectable man! Saying he made an end of Jack Smith! 
My decent comrade! There is no better man and no kinder man in the 
whole of the five parishes! It's little annoyance he ever gave to 
anyone! [_Turns and sees him._] What in the earthly world do I see 
before me? Bartley Fallon in charge of the police! Handcuffs on him! 
Oh, Bartley, what did you do at all at all? 

BARTLEY. Oh, Mary, there has a great misfortune come upon me! It is 
what I always said, that if there is ever any misfortune— 

MRS. FALLON. What did he do at all, or is it bewitched I am? 

MAGISTRATE. This man has been arrested on a charge of murder. 

MRS. FALLON. Whose charge is that? Don't believe them! They are all 
liars in this place! Give me back my man! 

MAGISTRATE. It is natural you should take his part, but you have no 
cause of complaint against your neighbors. He has been arrested for 
the murder of John Smith, on his own confession. 

MRS. FALLON. The saints of heaven protect us! And what did he want 
killing Jack Smith? 

MAGISTRATE. It is best you should know all. He did it on account of a 
love affair with the murdered man's wife. 

MRS. FALLON [ sitting down ]. With Jack Smith's wife! With Kitty 
Keary!— Ochone, the traitor! 

THE CROWD. A great shame, indeed. He is a traitor, indeed. 

MRS. TULLY. To America he was bringing her, Mrs. Fallon. 

BARTLEY. What are you saying, Mary? I tell you— 

MRS. FALLON. Don't say a word! I won't listen to any word you'll say! 
[ Stops her ears. ] Oh, isn't he the treacherous villain? Ohone go 
deo! 

BARTLEY. Be quiet till I speak! Listen to what I say! 

MRS. FALLON. Sitting beside me on the ass car coming to the town, so 
quiet and so respectable, and treachery like that in his heart! 

BARTLEY. Is it your wits you have lost or is it I myself that have 
lost my wits? 


MRS. FALLON. And it's hard I earned you, slaving, slaving—and you 



grumbling, and sighing, and coughing, and discontented, and the priest 
wore out anointing you, with all the times you threatened to die! 

BARTLEY. Let you be quiet till I tell you! 

MRS. FALLON. You to bring such a disgrace into the parish. A thing 
that was never heard of before! 

BARTLEY. Will you shut your mouth and hear me speaking? 

MRS. FALLON. And if it was for any sort of a fine handsome woman, but 
for a little fistful of a woman like Kitty Keary, that's not four feet 
high hardly, and not three teeth in her head unless she got new ones! 

May God reward you, Bartley Fallon, for the black treachery in your 
heart and the wickedness in your mind, and the red blood of poor Jack 
Smith that is wet upon your hand! [ Voice of JACK SMITH heard 
singing.J 

The sea shall be dry, 

The earth under mourning and ban! 

Then loud shall he cry 
For the wife of the red-haired man! 

BARTLEY. It's Jack Smith's voice—I never knew a ghost to sing 
before—It is after myself and the fork he is coming! [ Goes back. 

Enter JACK SMITH. ] Let one of you give him the fork and I will be 
clear of him now and for eternity! 

MRS. TARPEY. The Lord have mercy on us! Red Jack Smith! The man that 
was going to be waked! 

JAMES RYAN. Is it back from the grave you are come? 

SHAWN EARLY. Is it alive you are, or is it dead you are? 

TIM CASEY. Is it yourself at all that's in it? 

MRS. TULLY. Is it letting on you were to be dead? 

MRS. FALLON. Dead or alive, let you stop Kitty Keary, your wife, from 
bringing my man away with her to America! 

JACK SMITH. It is what I think, the wits are gone astray on the whole 
of you. What would my wife want bringing Bartley Fallon to America? 

MRS. FALLON. To leave yourself, and to get quit of you she wants, Jack 
Smith, and to bring him away from myself. That's what the two of them 
had settled together. 



JACK SMITH. I'll break the head of any man that says that! Who is it 
says it? [_To TIM CASEY. J Was it you said it? [_To SHAWN EARLY. J Was 
it you? 

ALL TOGETHER [ backing and shaking their heads ]. It wasn’t I said it! 

JACK SMITH. Tell me the name of any man that said it! 

ALL TOGETHER [ p ointing to BARTLEY ], It was him that said it! 

JACK SMITH. Let me at him till I break his head! [ BARTLEY backs in 
terror. Neighbors hold JACK SMITH back. ] 

JACK SMITH [ trying to free himself ]. Let me at him! Isn't he the 
pleasant sort of a scarecrow for any woman to be crossing the ocean 
with! It's back from the docks of New York he'd be turned [ trying to 
rush at him again ], with a lie in his mouth and treachery in his 
heart, and another man's wife by his side, and he passing her off as 
his own! Let me at him, can't you. [ Makes another rush, but is held 
back.] 

MAGISTRATE [ p ointing to JACK SMITH ], Policeman, put the handcuffs on 

this man. I see it all now. A case of false impersonation, a 

conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice. There was a case in the 

Andaman Islands, a murderer of the Mopsa tribe, a religious 

enthusiast— 

POLICEMAN. So he might be, too. 

MAGISTRATE. We must take both these men to the scene of the murder. We 
must confront them with the body of the real Jack Smith. 

JACK SMITH. I'll break the head of any man that will find my dead 
body! 

MAGISTRATE. I'll call more help from the barracks. [ Blows POLICEMAN'S 
whistle._] 

BARTLEY. It is what I am thinking, if myself and Jack Smith are put 
together in the one cell for the night, the handcuffs will be taken 
off him, and his hands will be free, and murder will be done that time 
surely! 

MAGISTRATE. Come on! [ They turn to the right. ] 


[THE CURTAIN.] 


MUSIC FOR THE SONG IN THE PLAY 



THE RED-HAIRED MAN'S WIFE 


Spreading the News. 

I thought, my first love, there'd be but one house 
be-tween you and me, And I thought 
I would find your-self coax-ing 
my child on your knee. O-ver the tide 
I would leap with the leap of a swan, 

Till I came to the side 

of the wife of the red-haired man. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE 

The idea of this play first came to me as a tragedy. I kept seeing as 
in a picture people sitting by the roadside, and a girl passing to the 
market, gay and fearless. And then I saw her passing by the same place 
at evening, her head hanging, the heads of others turned from her, 
because of some sudden story that had risen out of a chance word, and 
had snatched away her good name. 

But comedy and not tragedy was wanted at our theatre to put beside the 
high poetic work, _The King's Threshold^ The Shadowy Waters , On 
Baile's Strand_, The Well of the Saints_; and I let laughter have its 
way with the little play. I was delayed in beginning it for a while, 
because I could only think of Bartley Fallon as dull-witted or silly 
or ignorant, and the handcuffs seemed too harsh a punishment. But one 
day by the seat at Duras a melancholy man who was telling me of the 
crosses he had gone through at home said—"But I'm thinking if I went 
to America, it's long ago to-day I'd be dead. And it's a great expense 
for a poor man to be buried in America." Bartley was born at that 
moment, and, far from harshness, I felt I was providing him with a 
happy old age in giving him the lasting glory of that great and 
crowning day of misfortune. 

It has been acted very often by other companies as well as our own, 
and the Boers have done me the honor of translating and pirating it. 

[Footnote 37: Copyright, in United States, 1909, by Augusta 
Gregory. Reprinted by permission of G. R Putnam's Sons, New 
York and London. 

This play has been copyrighted and published simultaneously 
in the United States and Great Britain. 

All rights reserved, including that of translation into 
foreign languages. 



All acting rights, both professional and amateur, are 
reserved in the United States, Great Britain, and all 
countries of the Copyright Union, by the author. Performances 
forbidden and right of presentation reserved. 

Application for the right of performing this play or 

reading it in public should be made to Samuel French, 28 West 

38 St., New York City.] 
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